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ghed. dt by a great magy, who:ſcemed to be of opi- 
on, that there was, no more ground for them, than 
orld. At length, how- 


' 
* 
. 


6 5 
there has been in all ages of t 
ever, cher begin to be ſome | 
to even by thoſe. who are leaſt at to complain., In every 
age, indeed, there. is. too. much ground for ſuch com- 
ints : but, ſurely, this admits, of degrees, as well as 


* 
= 


- almoſt every. thing elſe. God, who knows the tendency - 


of human nature to corruption, ſees it neceſſary, ſome- 
\ times, to purify the alr of His church by a ſtorm of pere 
ſecution · Thie good effect of his correction is frequently 
apparent in, the increaſe of, piety, and the comparatively 
Wa ap Np of manners... This is known to have 
been che ale with ui. tia church,» conſieralegins 
ter the Revolution 1688 3, but having, Since, that time 
enjoyed a long tract of peace, we have, like indulged: a 
uncorrected children, been, gradually waxing worſe and 
_ worſe, Now matters are gabe hat length, the open cen 
tempt, af all moral "laws, 48 well . @ Creator and 
Redeemer, is ſo viſible, and ſtelking, that, I believe, there 
is ſcarcely, any body inſenſihle of it, unleſs we may excep 


the moſt abandoned debanebecs; inſomuch that ſome 


— 


who ſeem to hayc little. concern for, or even conſideratiog 


of the eternal happineſs of mankind, begin to be alarm- 


ed for the very tempdral.· ptoſperity of the ſociety whereof 
they are members. Indeed, tht Taalteſt reflection, either 


upon the nature of the thing, or "pay the courſe of pro- 


vidence, as it appears on the face of all hiſtory, is enough 
to au axen our tear of the conſequences. Neyer did luxu- 
ry, diſſipation, and a, yoluptuous licentiouſneſs, arrive 
at che pitch they are now como to amongſt us, withy 
out proving. 4 ſure forerunner of ruin apd deſtruction 
to the people among whom they prevailed. 
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Ou years ago, when complaints were made of a, 
corruption of manners amongſt us, they were but 


more ſerlouſſy liſtened 
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Wa. I ̃.be leaſt degree of public ſpirit, Iſhould think mut 

i 8 67 5 needs excite all thoſe who have any concern, if i wers 
| 3 5 | but, for” the preſent temporal happineſs of human ſociety, - 


_ © to. inquire into the cauſes of this, in order to guard a- 


— 
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- and Which have been pointed aut by. 


. ame light; and that is, the corruption of our principles, 


e or an erroneous (perhaps, I might tags, on tary cf 2 - 
cauſe; ſo 


ligion. The firſt, as it is the 
it is a never - failing co ence of the other. This, I 
am ſenſible, is by few fulpe&ed, and by ſome poſitively 


rplex the underſtandings, but never can impair the mo · 
12 rals of men.” But whoever will attend —to 'the infal- 


ly, to the nature of he thing, may be abundantly ſutiſ 


of the contra 


wo 8815 eue —f haft rejected knowledge, I 
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* neſs with greedinefs,” Ep. iv. 18. 19. There we 400 
told by him wh is truth, that it is the knowledge of che 
truth that emancipates us from the of luſt, and 
makes us t free inderd,“ John vill. 32. More teſtimo - 
nies from inſpired writ, for the confirmation of this truth, 
are ready to be produced upon demand. 

2. And does not conftant experience e an this 
ver, fince true religion wis "reſtored, (as it was at our 
reformation from Popery), bas it not been among ortho- 
dox believers only, that ſerious, n 5 
a were to be {0 ought and found it not, all 

along, been among the oppoſers of the doctrine received 
in all the Reformed churches, particularly in this, that 
profane curfers and ſwearers, neglecters of religious wor- 


* drunkarde, and licentious "rioters, have moſt z. 


.”” 
— 


44 | gainſt them. 1 am not to mention all he cauſes that 
BH might be aſſigne 


- 


| s one cauſe of the corruption of our 
. 78 | manners which I beg leave to ſa ſt to the conſideration. , 
1 f the public, as it is ſeldom, it ever, repreſented in che 


ab m_ denied. They t us, that * erroneous ſpeculations may 
tte word of God,—to fact and experience, and, laſts - 
9 Ven- who giv credit to divine revelatiori, will ud | | 
God comp « My people are deſtroyed for lack of 
-« wilt Hr Iv thee,” Hoſea, iv. 6. There we are told, 


4 J that men are vAlienated From the life of God, through: - 
. | | «thei 10rance that js in them, pou of the blindneſs. 


IN 7 WI «of their heart* 1 freling, have given 
af | re themſelves over titith laſc Aw towork all unc 


bound? : 


2 8 RY, 
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P oe Sa on. 
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—- , tos do not know this; KC 


33 acquaintance with our Kitory. As to the 
1 ute of maeers ue, I dare venture o p. 
—4 ane which I have undertaken - 
r th aa, how far t ſane obſeryar _— OI 
4 day. 2 e i 2 
"ph FF and whavever he 
y wh '] diſtowers OM he 
© "of does hot hay: (w forcidle is truth) chat they have a 
„ [| greater uppearance of ſanftity, and ſeverity of manners,“ 
7 = 8 that the party which bo eſpouſed p.Jis. This confeſs. 
*. 8 | ot Ne gadgegy, Th gi ad ne nth 
| cs pracging! have the 
oy | bea — CT gh ho 3 
P to form a cement upgn/any thing elſe but appearance 
24. | i he preſumes ro judge i of meas actions or charactere 
t een te of which we have more oftarices 
- off Wan ode, it is no evidence of the candour or liberality of | 
; * his ſentiments.” Let all the rakes and debauchees by 
n polled, on the one hand, and all who have the ap pe 
= 2 ance (to allow him bis own exprefiion) of fanAtity, and 
E. ſeverity of manners, on the other; and lot our avuhos 
"4 1 — kimſMif day, which of the two parties he thinks the majo< 
. rity 6f men in ach of theſe _charafiers would chuft cd 
1 fa in-with. Indeed he has faid it already: 
is . could venture to put the deciſion of the queſtion be 
We: - enn w epun de , n 
gaming-tables, taverns, ls; 3 

* 1 route, &c.z is it they who prefer notturn — 

1 fonable hours that are conſiſtent with a regular 

n = few; Wk p Being, in their families, as well as in their clus 

* 2 it profane curſers and fwearers, drunkards, aduls 

? Se.) 08-49 the puofimal anodes  . 
; \ f 5 ordinances, and fach our people as dre by 
5 Nee who dell us, (as, 'it | 


fte, che Briviſh Houſe of Commons have been told vs 
their face), „ 
ugible ' jerational, or (as the 1 1 1 

. to the infidel Greeks)" fooli/bne/s ls it who are en- 
+ © Geavouring ts ſtem the torrent of diffipatian. and licens 


', Uouſneſs, or thoſe who ſuffer themſelves td be carried 


down with the that talk at this rate? If ir bs 
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bas. « dhe natural mam gessipch gg 
74 12 of the e for they are fooliſhneſs, 


untd him; neither can ere them,: peotipls they 4 


4. Are ſpiricually diſcerned,” 1 r. . „A 4 


However unintelligible; the doftrines 1 ihe goſpel 5 i 251 | 


N22 them, it is very intelligible to mes chat they muſt 


utmoſt difficulty, if not impotbilizy, in acquiring any. 
weliſh for, or comprehenſion. of What ie % incenſiſtem 
wich their views and inclinations, It muſt needs be in- 


comprehenſible to them, how fin, which: they ſo dearly. 
love, can be ſo hateful in the ſight f/ the moſt perfect Be- 
ing, chat, before he thought fit to pardon: it, he pιν 
not his (own Son, but 4 him up io be a ſaqriticg for, 
a world, which, at the 

ing a degepe, that he gaus his only begotten. hn, that 


foever beheveth on him, might mot periſh, een 
laſting life. This cannot but be a, moſt, Bene N 


myſtery to them, till oneę, by the Iplrit of regeneration, 


they are made new. creatures ; And then. the infinite beaux 
of it will raviſh their ſouls. e ga, eee 
3. And, as licentiouſaeſs in. Practice hinders peop "x - 


comprehend the i dafirine which is according, to goc 


ſo theit ignorance and unbelief of chat docirine, comri+ | 


bu des to promote their ſenſual. indulgences, i in the very na- 
ture of the thing. One of the moſt powerful means, Hoi 
only of the converſion, but even of the reſtraint of, fin- 
ners * vicked ed ain is their belief. of 2 
ings as denounc bong aners, and 
their being, in ſome mea for, — th; the alarm · 


ing repreſentation he has given us of rage & 


vil of in, in the method of ſalyation from it rc · 
vealed to us in 9.49 oſpel. The orthodox give rere · 
dit to the one, and have deep paid eg of che o- 
then z whereas it is the genjus of the P agian and 
 Socipian hereſies to call both. in queſtion ; 2 N 4 
keen edge of that ſharp weapon is ſo blunted, that it can 
do little, or no execution. -The faſhionable, religion 
muſt be ſuited to the taſte of people in the higher ranks 


of life, who muſt be indulged in (ue at leaſt ot) (he 


idle diſſipation now in. vogue. If they liſten to any 


preachers, they are ſuch only as will not mix any bitter 


drops in their cups of ſenſual pleaſure, ſuch as will not 


terrify them with any diſmal apprehenſion of eternal Aan. 
nation as the conſequence of preſent indulgences. 


e 


e time, he loved te ſo.aſtopil A 


, —- 
9 1 4 « 


would | 


n W 1 
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rn 


2. — They cannot diſcharge their duty, — 


niſts. — as uſed y 
| Ho forpont the very words: of the: firit 

9 Bur through fur fubtilty wor 
* rely die. This runs-throygh, and is — 
the a 1 tn animates their whole ſyſtem. They cannot; 
entertain more liberal ſentiments than what Eve was taught 
by che devil; fentimems which we are too ready to enten- 
tain; even when (ſuggeſted by the devil himſelf. The 
ſame has been the language of falſe teachers in every age ĩ 
but the co that of inſpired ones: Le have wea- 
C. ried the with 2 words, ( ſays a true prophet ta 
«the prieſts vhN had been partial in the lau); yet 
4 ſay, erein have we wearied him? when ye ſay, * 
«&-very-one that doth evil, is good in — the 2 
Lord, and he delighteth in them,” Mal ii. 17. In Je- 
remiab's Fra 5 oo lie” liberal 9 — 
ing among A praphets, an preac 1 
God's people : Th ſay ſtill unto chem that def] iſe me, 
The Lord hath „Te ſhall have peace; and {ay 
% unte og e chat walketh after the imagination ot 
e e % No ee gan come uren you.” Jer 
Xin. 1 


ee W. ther bend, whas a, load of 88 has been 


| nb n the orthodox, who' ſpent not ſuch 8 
* propheſy dereitr, but warn the wicked 


out 1 my —— to the obloquy, not only of profane 
Gitiners, but of their Uberal tenchers too What gloom; 
what melancholy, what” cruelry, has their doctrine 
been charged with Rr often have they been | 
__ as taking the thunderbolts out of — 8. 
Almighty, r throwing them againſt; the hu - 
man race, as if they had a pleafure in dealing about dam - 
nation —— fellow · creatures? How often have 
| they been tradpced as the diſturbers of people's quiet and 
1 mind? and all this} for no other reaſon, but 
they preach” that word of God which he himſelf 
characteriſes, in oppoſitidn to that of the falſe prophets, 
4 A firr, and like a hammer tbat breaketh the rock in 


and RE N nn 8 — 
 Fiecer;y and whichy\ my 


2147 
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« 29624, 


2 wy on, r. 
on; bup benauſe we 


g 2 ey 20 he tam of ns 

every eryeth the wrath w 
bock in this life, and rok the rat 
alk ove anchor, or any that are 


juſt and good ? Docs ke ths 


rRNA 


115 * 
HERE 


at 
F 


e avid goodneſs ta the 

holy law Gal. iii. 10. . 44 
nueth not in 41 1 thin ichen are writes dia on 
« 3 mga Ln 
he is, if 
not inf. 
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faſhionable 
of fn, 1 3 0 the hen, the 
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— whar God abhidoband'fotvite? cantly 
wonder that he ſhould be provoked, by ſick conteinpr of 
_ hiv laws, and of his infiſtytivis/)Urteply to ubandon wan, 
| vi 2 paſt feeling ; "they give themſelv#r"bve}" 16" jet= 
, To work wy jor. 4 with greedinaft ? 
. e dhe doctrines, for preactitig end inculcntin _ | 
which i in the church of Scotland, 3 dv dota” H 
. ed with ſo high a hand; The demand hasj"iff the name = 
of many in England, been oftener thin'Ghce laid before 
the parliaments If the peritions had beers granted, there 
i; no doubt that we ſhould ſoon have been Ac dbed by thie 
conſequence: Petitions trom men of the ſume ſtamp #- 
mong us would have followed; and probably would have 
met with the ſame ſucceſſ. For whi u; the ortho- 
dox Chriſtians in Scotland think themſelves obige to re- 
turn their moſt hearty and unfeigned thanks to thoſt vhult 
by putting a negative upon ſuch Oe have delivered 
them — the n ee of * 
deed we * mu be ladiff ern TRY . 
a project for 1 N the ſu 
our neighbour and fiſter church. 
Lean eaſlly figure to myſelf 3 N ap- 
lications to the legiſlature for relief from any thing that 
cems to bear hard upon tender eonſclences, would have 
my hearty and even zealous. concurrenee. Indeed there 
is no man who knows what conſcience is, but who "muſt . 


Feel for others who have ſed upc 


A 5 of ' 
rent ſobriety, or even decency” of manners, when the 
Chriſtian religion was in no danger; had it come from 


men who — all the moſt im artieles 6f Chri- 
ſtianity, and who only differed; from other Chriſtiatis 3. 
bout ambiguous words or by he; even in caſe 


real difference, if it was only in points of ſmaller eo A 

quence, or about the circuinſtantials” of ' religion ; had it 
come from men who, upon nt of a difference of o- 
pinion, were deprived of any natural right or were ex: 
poſed to any degree of de perſecution'y 4nd had the 
real 9 of "their conſcieneeg a dy their ac 
tual refuſing to do any thing 11 tion to the” diftates 
thereof ; in ' theſe circumſtances tt is no bod 
_ withes for relief to them Nene been more ſintere 
E : 2 S933 I t. phe 
| t 
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relief to their conſciences, 
. want of conſcience, h 
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the national apoſtaly (I | 
A, ce againſt. thoſe; important and 
eſting wuths as been p — to. reveal, to | 
5 1" che natural effect of that centiouſneſs n 
| 2 now ſo univerfally and * — pre- 
e nen e had ags.proveked hie is Berend gen 
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- eoatroverſfies in religion could not poſlibly, I think, have 
Jo topally overlooke But when 


War it 1 Fa 
2 baſe mage 
1 „that, I think, are 7 
bauen ypon which my ſuſpicion 
Wing. | 
9 unt of faith, Suck a faith up: 
ently inſiſts wh W and ex- 


rg ES 


ut Faith, i a conirtdiction. 


7 of perſons in the Godhead, che preſent fallen ſtats 


of mankiod, our recovery by the ** and propitiatiom 
of” Jeſs Cheri, - ir regeneration oly "Ghoſt, 
none 8 theſe are * articles of his | by , 
3. His writic book u int of the ut- 


i 14 Celta chur "ahd _ 
thout ever Rog onee recourſe: to the holy 

of our religion, from the begining. tO 
| his. book (as far as 1 remember) for-a decifion 
the point, One who did really receive the Bible as the 
rule of his ith, and anne it as deciſive of all the 


it upon ſuch an occa 

we ſee, not only that he does not pretend to fetch A fiogle 
argument from zhence in ſupport of his fide of che ques 
ſtion, but chat he does not t « the leaſt notice of any of 
thoſe paſſages t are adduced on our ſide, but always 


; ofe quietly jen by them, what credit is due to the profeſſion _ 
one 


ivilege of profeſſing to be what he 

Gef Who would believe, that a man had a real re- 
1. for che . of his dunn, who ated in dire de- 
ante of the plaineſt and moſt expreſs afts of parliament ? 


eſpecially if, in A Jefenge wh his — be neither al- 
ledged a Gag 14 in his own vindication,. nor gave im- 


ſelf the trouble to reconcile * n ln 
were Wee againſt him ? , m. 
1 Pe 4. 
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Pete of this 9 | 


unalterable faith, is w expreſi 
for any one dodtrine of Carta. * | 


ity ty, All chat diſtingulſh jt Ao Deiſm, The 
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44. His aſſuming to n his way, as their d 
tinguiſhing "havater in o jon to the orthodox," er 
being preachers, not of Chriſt, but only of 8 | 
One muſt have very little acquaintance with the New e, 
ſtament, not to know that the charafter by which the a- 
poſtles choſe to be known as preachers, was that of belng 
Preachers Cbrit. See Acts v. 42. and vil. 35, and i. » 
20. and xvii. 3. This is What the Apoſtle Paul did al» 
ways glory in as the peculiar character of his reac ings Ja 
taken from the ſubject of it, Gal. vi. 14. See 1 Cor. I. 18> | 

ag. and ii. 2.3 2 Cor. i. 19. and. iv. 5. ; Gal. i. 16:3 Eph. 
311. 8. 3 Phil. i. 18. —18. &c. . The orthodox, like the a+ | 
poſtles, are preachers'of Chriſt :, whereas this gentleman 
does not pretend that the clergy whom he approves are 
ſuch preachers as the apoſtles were, or that the ſubjet,of _ 
their ſermons is the ſame. He owns they are but preath- + ©; 
ers of morality; (not that they preach or inculeste a2 
ſtricter moral than the orthodox; the contrary of this 

is notoriouſly known to be the fat); and that they are 
diſpoſed, not only by their example, but even by their doc; _ 
'trine, to indulge the rich and great in the world, of whom 
not many are called, in much of the faſhionable diflipation 
which the orthodox are known to inveigh againſt, upon 
the authority of the inſpired writers, and which has ac-- 
tual. proves the ruin of true religion. Accordi | 
he admits, that they are his friends who are © eſteemed - * 
by the people of rank ; — and that the orthodox have 2 5 
greater appearance of ſanctity, and ſeverity of manner, 
p. 315. By their being moral preachers, therefore, we 
can only underſtand, that they preach no more but morar- 
lity, ſuch as it is; and that our redemption by the blood - 
of a Saviour is none of thoſe topics with which they think. 
fit to entertain their. audience. . N 

5. His being ſo far from regretting the lamentable di- 

viſion which has been occaſioned by the meaſures that he 
approves in this once united church, that he ſpeaks of it 
with pleaſure, expreſsly calls it an advantage, and pro». 
nounces it abſurd enough (not to alter his own phraſe)-to” * 
ſuppoſe ir a diſadvantage, p. 307. 308. Far otherwiſe did 
our Saviour judge of a reg in his myſtical' body the 
church, Matth. xii. 2 6. Far otherwiſe does the A : 
Paul ſpeak of it, 1. Cor. i. 10. And ſurely, if Solomon's 
wiſdom is juſtly celebrated in his judgement W 
| N | * ; * t 
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more Plaitily in 
- man-juſter and more correct notions of religion? Could 
ic 1 enter into the head of any man that was 
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n cad, bid | 
doubt of that man's love to church of Gl —_— 
| pleaſecſto he i rk in pace. " 


is being ſo highly delighted with the ſuperiority de 


Ane to the preſent dad above et of our fathers, 
in knowledge and learning; and” arly in reſpect of 


juſter and more correct notions religion. It is nds, 


that qur time is diſtinguiſhed, or rather difgraced, 


unexampled inundation hom of iußdelity and e 


only in Tealy, Germany, France, gland, but in Seot- 


land too; it 16 evidently ſpreading 'with a maſt 


rapidity from the hi r to the lower ranks of men, This 
| 15 the ſunſhine whole dazzlin ng ſplendor is naw 'remarka- 


bly enlighrenin ag our hemiſphere. "And can any thin 
lente what it is that a ro this gen 


1 to ſet up e 


a ſtandard of religious ſentiments? or even to imagine, 
chat k Pad de ad ant age bf all former times in true know. 
lege and ſolid Waring * 


7. in concurring with che. profapeft infidels; in ma- 


N 


would laughs at holineſs and d, at zeal 


for God's b glory, ar prayer, and fervency in it, at faith 
and grace? And yet there are ſeveral in this 
dook that have tod much the appearance of ſuch jocular 
flirts at no leſs ſacred things than thefe, as are Reality - 
to be met wich in 570 writin rings of known infidels, and 


ſerve to diſtinguiſh the cha of the authors. I do 


not chuſe to a our author ne words; and 


ſhall only refer the reader, for inftances of this} to p. 264. 


from lin. 18.3 p. 3. I, P. & 19.) p. 11. L. 1. & 2.3 p. 56. | 


J. 20, 3 p. 202. from 1. 12. to 18. 3 p. 262. 263. 264. 331. 
332. &c. | 


7 10 ſhall only add one ſymptom more, namely, the 
conformity of his ſtyle and manner of writing, wi Wa 
of the other infidels of the age; particularly in a pert 


confidence, moſt exceſſively unſuitable to the ſcepticiſm 
Which is at the ſame time avowed. His book ſeems to 
confiſt of bold and RI. aſſertions, pnſupported 
with even the ſhadow © metit, and a ſovereign con- 
hay orthodox deere joined with the moſt ch 


de De 


| ſerious Chriftfans think 
and 4 of with the profoundeſt reverence. What true 
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lis be does condeſoend ebe 
Le wa ere ene ay) 
eſe mY ſymptoms of infi lity Tg which, ink Wb. 
e us to ſy) of one who 

Ku: us, ny his war 40k: 2 check him in N . 
an aſſent to doctrines which he does not beli 

en the unfair and diſingenuous arte chat are 

in the attacks which our religion is expeſcd to, oo ally 
reflected upon, I hope I ſhall be exc cd for endeavour- - 


4 


— 
28 
© Geien 


ing to detect the true character of any writer wh appears. 


in oppoſition to it, Did the enemies of Chriſtianity com- 
"monly ſtand forth without diſguiſe, and wich that open 
frankneſs which becomes men af hogour and candwur, 
we would have the leſs reaſon to be ſuſpicious. But after 
| the experience we have had of what our Savious forelay, . 
and enjoined us to beware of, falſe prophets coming to us 28 
Jheeps eloatbing, but inwardly (ſays he) they are'-taveni 
wolves, have we not reaſon to fear, that if. the late 79 


| cation to 3 againſt the articles of the church af 


England ſueceeded, the next application. from-the - 
ame quarter would have been for aboliſhing Chriſtianity 
as a religion Which they could not comprebend, 2 
dn added nothing to the religion of nature but don 

e? 

As I am utterly ignorapt of the author of the book” 
which I have anſwered, my ſuſpicion is not aimed at an 
particular perſon. Indeed his ſentiments are fo bew a. 
mong us, and our ſouthern neighbours have been. ſo 
much longer accuſtomed to the 13 he has taken, - 
(kor the firſt time, I believe, within the bounds of this 
church), that I would have been ready to impute it to 3 


native of England, where it was printed, rather than 20 a 7 


member, eſpecially a miniſter, of the church of 5 
land, had not the author berrayad his hopes by ſome 5 
Scorticiſms i in his language, — © do not me Ng as 
any fault in his ſtyle ; nor am I very folic ho to avoid 
them myſelfa for 1 ſee no reaſon why. we, may not claim 


the ſame allowance that is made for Acer e * 


* who uſed different dialects: / 
Hane veniam petimuſque damyfyur elfe 


1 the auther's aſſumed character of 4 Chriſtian a * 
ro ache to beguile £Y: 227 and ron 5 . 
10 deceive the F the 


open declaration he FA nds e ou * of kaporram 
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opinion, to receive him that is went in the faith; i. e. ig- 
norant or erroneous in matters of, leſs importance, 


that do not affect the ſubſtance of religion. When the 


© lai of theſe duties is confiſtent with the other, I have 
boen, and ſtill am, I may ſay, even a zealot for it: and yet 


. when there happens to be an interference between the two, 


1 am ſenſible that the firſt is of the greateſt neceſſity, and 

muſt always be FP 5 
A chere are any | honeſt men, who might be uſeful 
> preachers of Chriſſ, that have different apprehenſions of 
Jome of the minutiæ of our religion, men who arc firm 


believers of all the moſt important articles of our common 


Chriſtianity, while, at the ſame time, they have a ſcruple 


Faith, and even doubt the truth of ſome leſs cag mtg t de- 
terminations therein, or, as a+ writer on the {ame fide of 
the queſtion with our author expreſſes it, that ** believes 
it true in its great and capital lines, though be be not ſa- 
_ -tisfied it is fo in every minute determination ;“ there is 
none who would be better pleaſed than I would be, to fee 
the difficulties of ſuch men removed, if this could be done 
vichout involving in it the total ruin of the Chriſtian ro- 


But how, little are men of ſuch ſcrupulous conſciences 
| obliged to our author? They are the only perſons bf 

whoſe uſcfulneſs the church can be deprived by the pri- 
* ſent terms of admiſſion, He and his aflociates, who have 
nothing in view hut the temporalities, laugh at excluſion, 

and are ready ta trap; overall obſtructiona. They have 

put the moſt eſſtctual bar upon the door that might have 
| wot opened for the eaſy; admiſſion of honeſt men. No- 
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ture to be neceſſary to falyation, inſtead of being 


ring the laſt century, a 


a be highly un 
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Ieſs is demanded, than ſubſtance of our 
N u and allowing my doctrines of ie, 
the firm and — . — belief of avs en is declared in f, 


and inculcated, to be oppoſed and im d in ou 
pits, and conſequently” rank poiſon adminiſtered, 


poſe” with all our might ſuch u 

deſtructive inundation groſſeſt herefies, 5 this 
entleman pleads for. We — — the greateſt | 

ure, would have readily agreed to any reaſonable 

ſals for the ' caſe of tender conſtiences, being ſenſible Me of” 


our obligation to tranſmit the ſubſtance of revealed reli- 


"a * 


— 
the children of God expect wholeſome food for he mou- 


rithment of their ſouls. 80 e 
of thinking, muſt needs « 


way © 


penn rea err ger rr nog 3 


conveniency of diſhoneſt men, who let us know that thi: 
have utterly abandoned it, and demand liberty to lead the 
people after them. 


We are exremely exremely apt tbe, wit brain i: 


that are right to excels, And no ſoener "are we 


ſeuſible that a thing is wrong, than we are ready to na- 


gine, that we cannot 80 too far in oppoſition to it. Du- 
great deal of zeal, and a great deal 
of learning, was facceſofully exerted by many eminent di- 


vines, in defence, and for the preſervation of goſpel- 


doctrine in its purity. Had polemical writers kept within 
proper bounds, they had done no more than their duty 


in repelling, by ſound argument and ftrong Ports 


the attacks to which the truth was then expoſed, 


men of corrupt minds. But as every thing, even what is in 


itfelf right, is apt to be overdone, there is no doubt, that 


the itch of diſputing was often carried too far. Many os 


controverſy degenerated into perſonal refleions, and be- 


gat ſcandalous animoſities; whereby true religion could 
not but deeply ſuffer, not only i in reſpect of the practice , 
of its profeſſors, but likewiſe in the opinion of its ene- 


mies. Not a few debates conſiſted in mere logomachies. 
The world was often alarmed with words and ſounds, when 


there was no real difference at the bottom; and the moſt 
unimportant minutiæ of religion were diſputed ſometimes 
-with ſuch intemperate heat, as could not but alienate the 
affections of men from one another. All this I am very 


ſenſible of, and ready to on with great regret. Yet 
ja to involve a neceſſary and _ 
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caſion. But alas for the 
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A eee ee pes es ee us goſpel ci' be che ſhes | | 


E "exceſs in the r it is 


liable- | 
bad con of ubeſe things were ar 
nl h conſe men of temper and of abilities applied 
themſelves to allay the heats, and to compoſe the minds 
of controverſial writers, D And many 
juſt and excellent things have been written upon this oc. 
ve Toms 3 
dane, O but is capable of corruption an 
miſi vement. x! rrp has been carried beyond all 
Men of corrupt 7 have laid hold on tlie 


| jad ſtriking-chings that have been — 


and intemperate controverſies, and artfully ap 
them to the moſt neceſſary and important ones. Ag S 


rational — have been uſed to perſuade men 
who agree in che ſubſtantial articles of religion, to bear 


with one another in apparent differences about modes of 
ſpeaking, or in real differences about matters of ſmaller 
moment, have been abuſed in favour of thoſt who have 
renounced the moſt eſſential articles of revealed religion. 
It is now become quite faſhionable to ſpeak with the high - 
eſt contempt, and not wirhout reproach, of all religious 


controverſy, of whatever kind, as if it was a ſin to ay | 


the command of;God, who requires us to contend earneſt 


ar the faith once delivered to the ſaints, Though, indeed, 
ve are warned ue avoid fooliſh-and unlearned queſtions that 


ender ftrifes ; yet the ſer ant ꝙ tbe Lord is obliged, at the 
ame time, in meekneſs to inſtrutt thoſe that oppoſe themſelves, 
and by found dofirine to convince the gainſayers, Many, 
however, with our author, ſeem to think it is no matter 
what we believe, and, without any ceremony, transfer the 
conſequence which is juſtly drawn from idle and wrathful 
&iſputes, to the mot neceſſary defence of the goſpel-doc- 
, = | 
This js the leaven that ſeems now to be fermenting in 
. churches both of England and Scotland. If it be 
not ä it is very near akin to it. Nothing can be 
more manifeſtly inconſiſtent with a religion, which, in- 
cad of giving the leaſt countenance to ſcepticiſm, ex- 
sly requires a firm and conſtant faith as the founda- 
tion of all, without which no duty can, be performed, 


none would be accepted, and without whith there can be 
no ſalvation, 
| f A 
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deen done by another hand, as I was informed it would. 
But Gaoding that others | wore truſting to Phitalecies, I 
+ Hd ppt under a neceſſity to attempt it, or to yield 
' that I ſtood Zonfurcd ; ———— ons, 
2 have met with many imerru As this contro- . 
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nd , I have advanced u the 
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of Error, which 
dur omg has een. an ME... 


2 Of the charge of error. Part l. 
they here, in all „been the object of hatred and 


22 not to infidels, but alſo to the looſeſt, 
the molt carcleſs,. and, the leaſt ſtrict among the pro- 


 feflors of Chriſtianity, - Then have they dways moſt. 


whah the od was diſtinguiſhed + 
of ſobriety, and LET profeſſion of religi 


on 


the light in which they — 


X. 45 levity, di 
theſe doctrines loſe 


among many of the diverſity of mens minds), I take | 


it to de an honour that I am called, in providence; to 
plead for the ſecurities they 
of our country, both civil and epeleſiaſtic. You-have 
ſingled me out as an antagoniſt, in the moſt virulent 
attack that was ever made upon the religion eſtabliſh. 
ed in the church of — eſpecially by a profeſſ- 
8 * it, if not one of / ts miniſters, as I ſup- 
poſe you to And I am heartily willing to reaſan 
e 
not long ſmte an is agui 
a miniſter, or a member, of this —_ 
would have been grievouſly and bi complain 
of. I remember, and you too may 
ber, the time, when the lea infinuation of this kind 
would have been repreſented as one of the moſt un, 
charitable and ill-natured calumnits. Even akee — 
ome 


iſper ſuch a EY: for fear of being tarn in 

pers as monſters mncknriiaiong, For my part, 
I durſt notallow m myſetf 

own — do irreconcilable ſt a 


à return? You- . 
s glory 


dae ie r 7 


aps remem ' 
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ianity ought to be aſſerted,” p- 66. 


How often, 1 do mlllt for 
——— You tell 


date reformation,” p. 54. ; that © we' are 1 
revolution,“ p. 328. z and that matters tend 
ing to ſome great criſis.” p. 329. ; that a licence from 
the church of Scotland to a is only a fo. 
lemn atteſtation of his ignorance, p. 262. ; © that the 
tencts which we ſubſcribe are many of them dubious, 
and others of them manifeſtly erroneous,” p. 269. x 
that the doQrines of this church are fo far from bein 
agreeable to the ſcriptures, that to them, 


rting the cauſe of Belial with a 
Ae p. 336. great 
of our 


re to the ſame ©, in almoſt 
purpoſ every pages 


would think that ſo deep an accuſation,” e pe- 
9 ſhould be well ſupport - 

And indeed you promiſe us no lefs than demon- 
—— Your principal deſign it ſeems is to demon- 
rate the neceſſity of an immediate reformation. 
ou have in a manner acknowled x” Th = 
this, your ry is to A e. 


ban Crow fy) — Teer o . 

to a on 

pee $5 me'ts be this 1 Whither all the adde e 
which the church of Scotand requires fo 


ſlubſeription from her office-bearers are reully agree» 
able to the word of God?” p. 65. ; And again, . Are 
theſe articles the truths of God or not? This is the 
Fee 

iry . any can .»”», | , | 
1 the queſtion ſtated by n and oo. 
| your own. opinion what ſort of diſcuſſion of it can 


erve any good purpoſe. But how do you handle it? 


Where is the demonſtration which, you have told us, 
was your principal deſign? Have you pointed out to 


us the falſchood of any one article of our religion; 


not to ſay ated it? Have you even attempt- 
ed to do ſo? 80 far from it, we have your own 
confeſſion that you have not, nor did intend it. Your 
words are, I propoſe not, in this * to examine 
the articles ſeverally and particularly, of which our 
confeſſion is compoſed, p. 67. — How, D. Sir, 


3 

would you anſwer a libel that conſiſted only of this 
general accuſation, * True it is, that you are a moſt 

wicked malefactor, without ſpecifying a ſingle ac- 
tion in the whole courſe of your lite, inconſiſtent 
with the laws either of God or man? Would you not 
demand of your accuſer to come to particulars ? —— 
When you do ſo, we are ready, as we do now, to 
meet you on your, on ground. N 
And what is the ground you have choſen? What 
is the kind of evidence which you bring in ſupport of 
this heavy charge? Tou decline coming to particu- 
lars, and reſt the whole upon general preſumptions 
and probabilities, Allow me to aſk, upon this occa- 
ſion, what would you think or ſay of another, that 
ſhould treat any man, and eſpecially one of his neareſt 
friends, in the ſame manner When I ſay fo, I 
x j yew you to be a miniſter or member of the church 
of Scotland. Put the caſe, that one ſhould exert 
himſelf to the utmoſt of his ability, in repreſenting,  * 
perhaps, a brother, or even a father, as a perſpn of a 
notoriouſly bad character; and when he is aſked, up- 
on what grounds ? ſhould only alledge ſuch general 

eta | | preſumptions 
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Cn nor 
255 
friend? 


bulk and price of them 


g 


be ſufficient to ſupport an accuſation of 
nature againſt an enemy, not to ſay a 


Lou indeed, by way of excuſe, that the 
only deſign of your book is; not ſo much to enter in- 
to the debate, as to direct others who may ſucceed 
you, what is the proper ſubject of it. D. Sir, 


what a volumnious controverſy do you threaten us 


with, when you inſinuate that a book of ſeveral hun- 


dred pages, and of four ſhillings price, is only intend- 


y way of introduction, to direct the attention 


ed b 
of the diſputants (ho in the heat of the debate may 


9 . 


not perhaps fo ſoon obſerve it) to that point where 
the ſtreſs of the action muſt at laſt lie,“ p. 67. 
Where will the books to be written find buyers or 
readers in this diſſipated age, if we 7 gueſs at the 

any rules of proportion ? 
— You have entered fo far into the debate, as to 
pon a general accuſation of the church of Scot- 
land, and to attempt ſome proof of it, by general 
preſumptions and probabilities and we do not hear 
of your being ſeconded by any other writer upon this 
ſubſect. When, or from whom, are we to have the 


particular articles of the libel, with their reſpective 


proofs ? ——— Our part, you know, is only defenſive 
and muſt needs be directed by the —— and place 
of the attacccxæ. * | | 


In the mean time, let us conſider what we have. 
All the proof you have yet been pleaſed to adduce, 
\ L I 


in pon of our . 1 8 ‚ 
A Lou do not enn 


e fe ee den the ander U pee you 
mitt cur tag who, according to you; do not 
belete the truth thoſe do&rines which they them - 
ſelves have ſaid they do believe. Tou tell us, © It is 
not only ſuſpected by one party, but ac 6 
by the other, that there has been for a long time a 
| tacit and ve nn ERS eſo 

This being the. caſe, it affords a wery N 
that the furce of this defection 2 
themſelves; p. 68. Err — 

are two things that fall to be conſidered; the alle- 


gation upon which it is founded, and. the inference 2 


you have — . it. 5 3 | 
As to your allegation, of a geperil | 
| from — of that of 2 we profeſs, I 
hope it will be remembered, that it is you, not I, who 
"ay ſo. I am fure, I durſt not have faid fo a few 
years ago, at leaſt in fo public a manner, of thoſe 
who had ſolemnly declared the contraty, and that be- 
fore God, in an affembly for divine worthip, unleſs 1 
bad choſen to be worried in pieces for uncharitableneſs. 
And indeed, it is not very lang fince I could entertain 
aint — 8 my brethren. 2 
dut a g. among us, contemporary, If * 
to the formidable progreſs of infidelity, pr | 
and contempt of moral laws, which has fo Fo mag 
marked the current period. There does not ſeem to- 
bave been the leaſt, ſuſpicion of it, when Profeſſor , 
Dunlop wrote bis preface to the Confeſſion, i. e. 
chirty years after the Revolution. For we find him, 
oftener than once or twice, boaſting of the difference 
between the church of Scotland and ſome of her 
neighbours in this very reſpe&. © It is. with pleaſure 
ſays he) we obſerve that we have no ground to ſu- 
our ccclefiaſticat officers of „ and that 
ey do not fincerely believe thoſe articles which they 
ſubſcribe; p. 129. And p. 16. The members of 
our 
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| — rd diſtingm 


| Of eme, therefore; it cannot. be deni 
"mg. 7 5a 
you to alledge 
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our church büve hitherto Been u imed uch che 


. elſewhere, of ſabſcribing articles; We 


and obvious ſenſe whereof'is contrary to the 
of che fubſeriber't nor have 
away the deſigu and 
e e and ſubtiizing 
the — —— iy ares Hr dere 


| Yhar they can ſubſiſt without any reality, and be com- 
phed ch, r echte of. 
eomplerien may be both believed and propagated; 


an Ee different 


for, — Kriow, there is nbt one 2 


Wenn, 
ä 


| 8 ſees belief ol the e comin 
n had it pleaſed God to protoh the ifs of 


that” vithiable wan till now, he would have found 
that there are ſome who adventure to own the 222 


a But upon what grounds you take - 
ther the defectien is very general, i 
e to act for; N to the g 


whe brite Bot: nal the 
thi" faith; I cannot think that the 
x of them ftv had ge tell you; ether 
y matic wa Al vie: or that the 
and inſincere. Thdeetd 
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are LA ſuch thing, that, 
on the contrary, the defetion eto them is 
dy yourſeF-exprefily called 1 E chey do 
nt chaſe to rev ww they 
"may have been guilty of, charity-can you 
vecuſe chem of It?” Whether ſhall' we believe yon, 


or themiclies? ' If their more ſoſemn aſſeveration is 


ot to de Gepended upon, er ein re 
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that therefore “ the 
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e . between us, according to our oon $1 


8 1 . 


; di vate contradiction of themſelves? and . 


how much ſeſt ſtill to one, who has no to ca- 


lumniate them, without even ſuch an authority an 
But now, let us ſuppoſe your ee e dohet | 


ter-founded than it rewlly is, that we may be ſenſible - 
of the force of your at nt. Is it a juſt inference, 
rce of this defection lies. in 
the articles themſelves ? And are you the man who 
pe that religious truth is to be determined by he. 
of  yotes and by a, majority too who ha 
an ir votes (when called to do ſo in the 
1 — 1 ſide?” and only 
y ſuſpected to kar 


ae acorn 1 thi cor 


— is, „ Are theſe articles the truths of God, ro 
not Your argument to prove that they are not, ig 

this: * There is a'very general defection from them. 
Now, ing-your-antecedent, (weak as the proof 
of it uk will your. conſequense rightly follou /? Was 
there never a very general defection from true reli- 
gion? In the darkeſt ages of Antichriſtian 
and error, when all the world wondered after 
beaſt, when it was given to him to make. war with 


the ſaints, and to--gvercome them, amd all that 


dwelt upon the earth did worſhip: him, was gx A 
ſufficient argument, that the true religion was fal 
and that truth was on the ſide of thoſe who had ſo 
univerſally deſerted it? Suppoſe - you had lived in 
thoſe days, and had attempted to reviye primitive 
Chriſtianity, what reply could you have made to your 
own argument, h had it been -urged againſt you, .as 
undoubtedly, it would? Could they not have. ſaid 
then, with much clearer - evidence than you can now, 
< There is a very general defection from theſe doc- 
trines; and . the ſource of this defection 
muſt lie in the articles themirlves ? By your own 
eee, p · 163. all the different 3 

urches 


whis. 
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Js their honeſty, which tHe others could not pretend 
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the Iſraelites (as they often did) for/ook the 


Lord” Cod 'of their fathers, and followed other 


gods 3 when, in Elijah's time, they halted between 
fro opinions nay, had forſaken * commandments 


855 


defection lay 


ſtrong ſuſpigion, that the ſource of this 
t 


and the otthodox in ſo low and ob- 
verily thought that he, 
e king, the princes, the 


ſo very general 
ſeure à condition, that Elij 
even he, only was left. 


prieſts, and all the men of higbeſt rank and note a- 


ſide. The poor 
your own words) 
of an ex 


mong them, were on the wron 
ſeven thouſand © orthodox (to 
could not, -without incurring the. 22 

ſive vanity and ſelf-ſufkciency, deny that many, very 


. - 


— whom they ſuſpected of wrong principles, were 
equal to themſelves in years, in experience, in genius, 
and in learning.” But however © ſorry you ſhould be, 
they ſurely would not alſo allow that they were equal to 
them in virtue and honeſty,” firſt had an;evidence 


to; I mean, their-refyſinig to wall after the com- 

andment, and their being driven, upon that ac- 
count, to ſkulk in corners: A ſituation from which 
your principles, Sir, muſt be a conſtant preſervative. 
| en the prophet Jeremiah, chap., xx. cried 
out, Mine heart within me is broken, becauſe of 


„the prophets. For the land is full of adulterers; 


„ becauſc of ſwearing the land mourneth. For both 


& prope and prieſt are profane; yea, in my houſe 
"cc 


ave I found their wickedneſs, ſaith the Lord. — 

“ They walk in lies, they ſtrengthen alſo the. hands 
64 of evil doers. They ſay {till unto them that deſpiſe 
„ me, The Lord hath ſaid, Te ſhall have peace; and 
they ſay unto every one that walketh after the imagi- 
5e, nation of his own ä evil ſhall come upon _ 
. | en 


followed Baalim did this indeed 


e articles. themſelves which they + 
had abandoned? In this laſt caſe, the defeQtion was 
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Wen the Jewiſh chureh taught for dochrine, the | 
commandments f men'y when the rulers''of. it ex- 
.communicated our Saviour, and idited his apo- 
\iles to the doctrines cf ty; did all 
this * afford a very ſtrong ſuſpicion, that the fource 
of theſe defections lay in e themſbſvees" that. 
were rejected By 

Inſtead of proſecuting this argument any be, 1 | 
Hall only refer you to Do = dings of your own party, 
when they are ſenſible of their being upon any occaſion 
the ity. Now that pw, of the perſua- 
fion (though I hope without ground) of your having 
numbers on your. fide, you ſee no harm hy putting 
truth- again o che vote: for this is all you can mean 
by the review which you earneſtly y cl for p. e 

reſult of which, it ſeems, is, to let us n 

in in the right. However, if you will but impartiallß 
review the pleadings 1 haye mentioned, and -recom- 
mended to your conſid pas I am confident, you 
will no longer inſiſt on your firſt argument. It 
is founded on a fact wich is inadmiſſible, at leaſt 
without better evidence than you can produce: and 
though the fact were as as the fun, it will by no 
means infer your concluſion. ( 


3% Tur Second preſumption u are ed a frac 
E | us with is, by your own: yo a pleaſed than the- - 
_ firſt; though your manner of introducing it (© To 
come — to the preſent ome”) raiſed 
our expectation of ſomething more deciſive. It is 
neither more nor leſs than © a poſſibility that theſe 

' articles -are erroneous,” and tha * che compilers 
themſelves expreſsly Aiſclaim infallibility. Tou have 
_—_. - faved me the trouble of making any reply to this, by 
_ your introduction to the third argument. Your own 

7 words are, But mere poſſibilities are nothing. 

D. Sir, can nothing be another preſumption, that 
« the ſource of the defectzon lies in the articles them- 
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you ſeem to think we have an 
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Our Author's third 
22 in tlie churc 


e ſent flour iſpi 


9 ineſs of the 


mighty advances knowledge and 
any thing attained to, not only in the 1 
the laſt century too, W he Fund Sen 


amption of erroneous docr- 


Weſtminſter aſſembly were convened, and when our 


church put the yoke of ſubſeription upon our necks. 
In compariſon : — dark and 1 periods, 


over our fathers in the 
made ſince their time. The year 2 a — 
in the ſunſhine of the ſcięences, p. 


ſuch an advantage over thoſe af out 


may be prefumed juſter and —— gre" | 


de- 


p- 75. This argument appears to you abſolutely de- 
the ſu- 


momſtratiue. It js founded Org, ſay) upon 


14 


whole 
ts formidable lag, [1 i ple 1 


Ther Scetland, 7 from the 
ate of. knowle e — learn. 


1 from the cond. 
preſent times, in the 
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advantage. 
that ſcience. has 
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he ir wk tore is « any 
againſt yourſelf? ? 


= preſent ſtate of learning, 
nov in its wane? and as One Py eons 


riſhing condition above half a century ago? You put, 


age and p. 217. © a degenerate age,” and 
La venal age.“ Pray, Sir, is diſſipation, degene- 
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And are you, Sir, really 
hs took to know that it is 


me in mind of a paſla Quintilian's Inſtitutions, 
where, by a like 3 he N the ſtate of 


learn in , to that of any preceding 
age; RE DES by that time a con- 
 ſiderable degeneracy fro the uri the noble ſim- 
plicity, and the plain bar ſolid 


the Ciceronian and Auguſtan age, How far your 


bock exhibits the preſent taſte, as- preferring a cer- 


tain petulance of ſtyle to ſound argument in 


let others ju judge. Of the firſt I ſay nothing ; I 
undertake to car how bale there is d ofthe late” 


I is impoſſible, however, that you can be 2 


ther ignorant of the — under 
ledge and learning are now, from the . 


time. We have y NK. L 4 
it (as 


note at the bottom of 


all who know any cg af it muſt do). &* 2 diſſipated 


286. 


racy, or venality, ſo friendly to knowl and 
learning? Is an age, iſe oi 


cating us, and expenſive diverſions 5"liſtin. 

_ unreſtrained practice of-adultery, for- 
— ad all manner | ſenſuulity ; m 2 degree 
hitherto quite unnnon; | diſtin bas by the moſt 
| boundleſs and ardeiit purſuit 7 — the granfieation' of 
irrational appetitesz remarkably diſtin 
any that ever went before it in this 
by the openneſs, the Jitipudenee, the ſhamelefinels 2 


vice; an age which ct bear the mentioning 
hk God, or Chriſt, 


* by the multitude, 
the 902 . the univerſality, of the moſt intoxi · 


of the world; ' 


or « Tutuirg ſtate, in polite: . ; 
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- counted hes — ä mire 2 
the: grow without water? No effect can 
be pr or continue, without an adequate cauſe. 
r The extra- 
exertion of genius that has done ſo much 


to the reign of Auguſtus, is univerſally attri- 
the encouragement it met with ray ie 


buted to 

great, the rich, powerful, of that There 
was then a 29 and others, Gs | 
WEED ape (eſe; riches for Zn 
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Otis da nobis, ſed qualia ſecret om 
.. Mecenas Flacco, uu 40. 
FR ſaid an ancient poet, 


rene? at the wund the ee There 
del ſee more away by one e 0 | 
woman; in- one night, has what could 


Ty life, — Shall we. paar, wake mer 


ghar — — denomina- 
"BOO n his 
8 my WET 1+ 3A bh wt thouſands, > 


vil 


14 ot de barge of err. ma 


e eee ee 
dar and magnificenec,' while- 4 ſucceſsful ſtu. 
dent is ſtarving in a garret. expect ta 
— peaſant 1 e — 
hter of a 18 7 
23 a ducheſs? But one of theſe expen· 
fre: ladder will confurne.in ken. regs > 


ron > vith reſpedt 


to . — cannot Te 4 * a tipcture from its man · 
ners. It is not poſſible, that ſuch exceſſive 
diſſipation, ſuch abandoned Wee f there can 
be any reliſh for the „ and the alarming 
doctrines, of n A religion which is | 
goſpel indeed, the beſt news that ever reached the | 
ears of believing penitents; but of a moſt hideous 
complexion to ar. obſtinate and habitual ſinnerm. 
And accordingly,” was there ever an age ſinct 
Chriſtianity obtamed us, o remarkable for 
an inundation of infidelity? How: many, eſpecially 
in the higher ranks of life, (from whence the charac» 
ter of the times is moſt apt to be taken), have 7 
the very profeſſion, I may fay, of all aid An 
of others, who are not able to reſiſt the ſtrong evi- 
dences of Chriſtianity, or who have worldly motives 
for admitting them, how many are: there who can- 
not conceal the prejudices they have imbibed againſt 
alt the peculiat doQrines of revelation? Recerving, or 
profeſſing to receive, the Chriſtian revelation in the 
general, they, at the fame time, rcfuſe their aſſent to 
every thing in it that was wortlr the revealing, and 
that diſtiryuiſhes ir rem Deiſm. Was -there ever. 3 
period ſimce the\Reformation, whetcitvithe worſhip of 
God, public and private was ſo univerſaliy abandoned, 
1 might fay deſpiſed, as it i amongſt us at this day:; 
and was in the year 1709, when the ſciences, 12 
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neſd as the ſun does light. We have ſtars enough, 
indeed, that have riſen above our horizon of litera- 
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(if I rightly remember the term) which ray out dark - 


ture ; but are they not ſtars of the nature juſt men- 
tioned ? We have a Voltaire, a Rouſſcau, c. who 
have made a remarkable appearance among the learn- 
ed of our age. No ſooner do they ray out their 


darkneſs- upon our hemiſphere, than (as if it was 


meets 


light, . rcfreſhing and pleaſant to the eyes) it 
with almoſt univerſal acceptance and applauſe. | 
from whom ? If it was only from the ſons of diſſi - 
Eu there would be nothing extraordinary in it. 
L aſk you, Sir, (for you can tell), are there none 
profeſſing to be Chriſtians, who join in the enco- 
miums wherewith are honoured? This I know, 
and the world too knows: their books are gree- 


fel 


u, Sir, chuf 
=p behind our arr martin in fuch 2 
of the ſciences, Scotland has a Da- 
vick „ with others of the ſame name, and like 
principles, whoſe reception among us, as authors, is 
very different from what ĩt is probable it would have 
been half a century ago. You know who they were 
whoſe influence in our judicatories prevented the exer - 
ciſe of - Chriſt's ordinance of iſcpine A 2 
propoſed ſome either for 
7 mundo ron — into eh der had 
deen el by 
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on dlat Bible which they: deſpiſe, and reccinmend it as 

the ſtandard of truth, is it really light, is it true 

or error and. ignorance, that has been ſo 

widely and fo ſucceſsfully diſſeminated by writers that 
. 


ſo much applauded and encouraged among 


us? Their doctrine is very different indeed from 
our parents, and in our ca- 


what we were taught by 
rs and for this only reaſon it is 
ther improvement, an advanced ſtep in 
| Where-eyer it is admitted, (ho iO readily be, w 
out any farther inquiry. 

emancipated thereby ), ing can be more natural 
than for men to this for a higher degree of 


knowledge than ever had before. If 
r yr — 


caring 


ſcious that . they did not know 


ſo much; and therefore cannot but conſider them- 


ſelves as having made a new acquiſition of knowledge. 
The deduction is ſo „ 


Bein thus naturally bd: t0; view 2 
light, or their own honour, the cry is that a 


ſpirit of inquiry. diſtinguiſhes 2 
who will no longer be fettered with the prejudice of 
education. The prejudice of education, however, 
is the only prejudice: that is diſmiffed, or perhaps 
thought worth the diſmiſſing. In ſuch a 


age, it would be too much to expect a diligent and 
laborious ſearch after truth. The new tenets are ſo 


pleaſing, ſo flattering to their vanity, and ſo ſoothing 
to their luſts, they are loth to find them falſe. Not 
a book is opened on one ſide of the queſtion by thoſe 


partial inquirers. Infidelity happens to be the faſhion 


of the and ſlothfulneſs alone will account for 


. away in the croud. Let any one judge, 
— — 


indolence appears in ſtemming an impetuous 


torrent, or in being carried along with the ſtream? | 


But the cry being once raiſed by the enemies of Chri- 
Nr 
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all who find their wi. | 


tenets of infidelity to be true, they who - 
have had a Chriſtian education, muſt likewiſe be con- 
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| pt age, people 
and good evil ; fo N darkne/+ for light, che 
for darkneſs ; to put bitter for ſweet, and 
week, for bitter ; to be-wiſe, in their own eyes, and 
prudent in their own ſiglit. This was wh, it Mah 
them the and tho SED 
on did ſo, it m 


nifeſt prejudice, do, however, prevail 
pee perl among th 


moſt eminent perſons cither for 
pretended literature, be who believes them to bo 
truths, will naturally look upon this as a ſign that 


true knowledge. is making a happy progreſs in the | 


world. 
© Should the Copernican ſyſtem be exploded i in the 
eneration, and that of ,Ptolemy be revived, or 
the rd virtues of Cartes, (and no body can be 
K than you 
ſeem to be); would not all who embraced theſe 


_ dbArines prefer their own aſttonomers to their pre- 


deceſſors ? Would they not be ready to celebrate the 
_ ignorant reviyers of theſe errors, as having made 
wonderful advances in knowledge and learning, be- 
Aa of M former age, and to lock 

upon 
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1 thority of that religion in 
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| Nees that the earth could rer 
While it turned once round upon its axis ? 


— — . — 
buon, (how 5 
give to the ſentiments 3 ſhall not 
ay): but allow me to obſerve, that and 
rely differ only. in degree. The one is a total, 
other a- rej af the 
ſpel. Len Bete ere, dent ves vt r hr 
bolize with heretics, that they are ſometimes 
laviſh in hypocritical expreſſions of regard for 
ſtianity, which, they can tell us, is as old as the cre- 
ation; and it is of no great moment how far the au- 


the ſame time all the peonliar do&rrines that diſtinguiſh 
it from Deiſm are explained awa 


is admitted, if at 


Wt 
Had I the fame eſteem that you have of the know. | 


— I learning rang = * to our times, I 
d reproach upon the 


help thinking it a 
Chriſtian religion that fe is joking ſo quickly, 
d Wi ud A When n 


ſentiments 


are become juſt and ſo correct. t in the view 


that I have of the declining ſtate of learning, eſpe- 
cially in the higher ranks, I am not at all furpriſed at 
the contempt in which Chriſtianity j is held among 
them. On yarn . rellett upon the ac- 
knowledged diſſipat eſent times, and how 
much all religion 2 every degree of di- 
vine en is. is fallen into diſrepute, in my opinion 
is rather an honour to our holy religion, and no 
mall teſtimony to its purity, chat it is ſuffering in 
common with ſobriety — and 
own it is loſing 


This is what can no longer 


of manners. 1 


be denied or? — But, leaving you 40 ac - 


want for Gas Phernomenon upon yaur * 


man Gren as 
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rarer the Gone tes 
m this land, it would n 


nian tenets, (which were ſo ſuccefsfully attacked, and 
put to fight, by the able and learned diner of the laſt | 
century), i in y with infideli. 
ty, gaining ground, when all religion, and even the 
very. thereof, is ſo viſibly loſing it. | a8 
you ſeem not only to have a co — 
the knowledge and learning of the two laſt centuries, 
dut to think it an unanſwerable argument in favour 
of the tenets Which, you ſay, are now prevailing ; 
allow me, in order to undeceive you, and others up- 
on whom this may be apt to make an impreſſion, (as 
you are 1 it), to recall your 
attention a little to the hiſtory of learning in theſe 
e. eſpecially during the laſt century, and 
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more particular repreſentation of the Pate of 


Learning during the two preceding and the pre- 
ſent centuries, for illuſtration - of tlie argu- 
ment, the ſtrength of which the author is ing 
confident of. 
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"Rue : knowledge and uſeful learning. 
n Europe a little before the 


— to which it gave riſe, and by which itinads 
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century; and eſpecially inthe:49th, when it arrived 


at its 'meridian ſplendor, and continued to ſhine with = 
n 


po ſthall luſtre; in the beginnit 
deen viſibly "declining for half a 
Theſe, indeed, are but aſſertions: the rredite? dem 
muſt depend upon the proofs. © 
Before I produce them, I muſt ohifiives "hats by 
the flouriſhing of learning, I do not mean the mere 
oaning of the preſs with numerous, or rather innume- 
| — publications of uſeleſs books, eure m the 
amuſement of the idle and thoughtleſs part 
kind. Genius is a term. 3 — 
of opte that are in your way of thinking. The 
ſenſe in which they ſeem to uſe it, I take to be, the 
extraordinary ability of an author to entertain his rea- 
ders with trifles, and, either in verſe or proſe, to 
clothe falſehood i in a pleaſing and plauſible dreſs, and 


by intoxicating narrations of hat never was, ſome- 


times by the moſt luſcious deſcriptions of luſtful 
ſcenes, to ſeige n the i of a reader, and 
divert him, in thoſe leiſure that might other- 
wiſe hang upon his hand, from the conf: of 
ſerious and important truths. This, I confeſs,” is 
a river that has, of late; overflowed- all its banks. 
The preſent age has made abundant proviſion: for pre- 
venting the cloſet from undoing what the — 
_ taverns, and  gaming-tables, may | have accompliſh. 
The glory of this ſort of literature will not be diſ- 
= with this age by the two ones. I 
nkly allow the year 1709 the honour of beholding 
theſe ſciences in their ſunſhine. But with reſpect to 
real knowledge, and the acquiſition of uſeful and im- 
rtant truths, whether relative to our temporal or our 
Hiritual intereſts, whether by the light of nature. or of 
revelation, let us conſider the feveral branches of uſe- 
ful knowledge that are worth the cultivating, and 
when they flouriſhed in the higheſt degree. And be- 
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into the inmoſt receſſes of nature, as far as mortal 
Locke, who appeared toward the end of it, Lord Ba- 
wa deten owl domes ys. rags. And. how ama- 


— — it E 5 Des Cartes, however unhappy in 
ſome of his hypotheſes, contributed not a little there- 
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but only about the 5 
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3 — —— now end to 
with the ages that are paſt, upon this branch 


IH 


— ſcholars of the 
has not heard the names at leaſt of / the 


did they not in the courſe of that century-penctrate 
eyes are permitted to view her? Not to mention Mr 


eon, in the begi — of the century, pointed out the 


true philoſophy before. the 


to by his. cultivation of the mathematics. This branch 
of ſcience was afterwards carried to the higheſt de- 


gree 
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don, the Gregorics, 


Of tho charge of error. ann 
by eminent authors, 
ibnitz, Se. What ur 
ig dere ee made in 3 in the 
part of 5 Kepler, Galileo, Gaſ 
— - Z + vane, Ma, Caſſini, 
Flamſtead, &c. ? 
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of perfection, 
rc Sir Iſaac Newton, 


manifeſtly were the 


not only of the more diſtant fixed 
condary planets in our ſolar ſyſtem, with their 
tions, and the laws by which they are 


| other new world, or rather millions o world in mi 


niature, Was then likewiſe —_— to li 


liſtance of microſcopes. 
votional entertainment, was — bon op 


ries made by Lewenhoeck, Dr Hooke, — Who 
could help joining with the Pſalmiſt : .O Lord, how 


„ manifold are thy works in wiſdom haſt thou made 


<« them all: the earth is full of thy riches! How 
clearly was the nature and ies of almoſt all 


the bodies around us explained and de 


particularly the grayity, elaſticity, and preſſure of the 
air, dy the experiments of Toricellius, e, Hawkſ. 
bee, &c. by 7 that curious e the air- 
pump, was, if not invented, at greatly impro- 
ted? I might likewiſe mention the true kno 
ys light and — by the experiments and wonder- 
ful ſagacity of Sir Iſaac Newton, (ſuch a As 
m__Y expected to make its r 
revolution o ). How great were the improve - 
— 1 the netgeed biſiooy of vegetables, 


by Ag — oct &c.; of birds fiſhes, and in- 


Willoughby, Borelli, Swammerdam, Ron - 
delet, &c. ; not to 
diſtant foreigner,” who, it muſt be owned, has, in 
our times, beſtowed a great deal of induſtry upon this 
branch of ſcience ? How great were the diſcoveries 
made i in anatomy ag the currency of the laſt hap» 
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compoſed ? not to mention numberleſe” learned 
ingenious diſſertations on detached paſſages of more 
than ordinary difficulty. deer oa IF NITILY 
Errors and hereſies did make their appearance in- 
deed during that period, and were ſupported by a- 
bilities, equal at leaſt, if not ſuperior, to any that 
have been employed of late in the revival of them. 
But the divines of the laſt century, ſenſible of the 
neceſſity and importance of preſi purity of doc · 
trine, maintained it with ſo viſible a ſuperiprity, that 
the groſſeſt errors were manifeſtly Lor to flight, and 
obliged to hide their heads. Particularly, the Socinian 
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| Pelagians are, in the nicknanjes' uftaly givenby em 


to ſerious orthodox Chriſtians. God, that a. | 
* | | ſerious concern about our — ſtate has not hither- { 
_ 2 IS to been ſo uncommon. in the church-of Scotland, as - K 
—_ .. to ſe thoſe in whom it appears, to the diſgrace, a 
honour,\(ſhall I call it 7), of à nickname, = = 
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mean Baillie, Dickſon, Durham, the G 


illeſpies, &c. 


2 Burnet indeed has taken upon bim to ſay, 
that * they had but an ordinary proportion of learn- 


in among them?” But as he owns he was bred up 
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 - their own writings, and to the character they obtain- 
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religion; 1 
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aud mote unprejudzecd judges * 5 


evidences of this that we ye be 
monies of ſuch as my men oo lebrated for t 
learning in Leyden tr pt ed to Baillie's 
Opus Hiſt. 2 where he is called © Vir c- 
40 * et celeberrimus, &c. The Biſhop 
himſelf, you ſee, cannot help allowing them an ordi- 
nary proportion 'of learning, prejudiced as (he can- 
not, and does not deny) he was againſt them. Nay, 
he extends this tra: to the reſt of their brethren: 2 
for he tells us, that © none were very ignorant.” And 
indeed, if there was really as great an equality among 
them in this reſpect as he would have us to believe, 
never, ſurcly, was there a church bleſſed with 0 
learned a clergy as ours was at that time. 

Aſter the Reſtoration indeed, it muſt be owned, 
eircumſtances were greatly. altered. The ſame hiſto- 
rian deſerves more credit, as not lying under. the ſame 
prejudice, when he tells us, that piſcopal incum- 
bents who occupied the place of ſo learned and pious 
a clergy, © were ignorant to a reproach, and many 
of them were openly- vitious. God! a te- 
ſtimony to the contrary in n is extort- 
ed in favour of their predeceflors, from one who 
owns a prejudice of ee againſt them. In the 
infamous period we are now come to, when they fell 
under the dominion of men who confeſſedly had no 
fear of God before their eyes, ſuch of them as eſca- 


ped the unrelenting hands of their cruel and barba- 


rous perſecutors, (deſtitute, it ſeems, of that 1i * 
which now, after a hundred years, you think is i 


_minating the preſent generation with ſo bright a — 


ſhine), choſe rather to be driven into holes and cor- 
ners, and to be deprived of the very neceffaries of 
[life,.. than ſubmit to engagements that were contrary 


to the light of their own minds, and the dictates of 


their conſciences ; and, no doubt, they did, between 
the Reſtoration and the Revolution, lic under great 
. diſadvantages in cultivating Shs, 4 1 5 Fx 

I g ut 


umn „err ee dle rr Moo or 
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the 
the Revolution, that they made better 
51 w advantages they had before that ha 
than can cafily be imagined 5 the 
v7 _ notwith their diligen lica- 
to r der 
— hart ecu ſtudents than moſt of us are 
24 which you may perhaps 
Rave held, am Pr Dr Rufe, who was principal, and 
Mr Campbell, who was profeſſor of divinity, in the 
univerfity of Edinburgh, 8 18 the titles of the 
morning and evening ſtars ; it obſerved, that 
the light of a candle in A Soy of the one whe uo 
extinguiſhed till after that of the other appear- 
ed. "And'thongh the duties of their office, to which 
they generally applied themſelves with exemplary af- 
ſiduity, did not allow them much time for writing; 
yet fuch as engaged in the controverſy of the day 
with their Epiſcopal opponents, had an undoubted 
fuperiority, and diſcovered no ſmall degree of learn- 
ing; I mean Rule, Forreſter, Jamieſon, Anderſon, 
&c.- Indeed the Engliſh language, as then uſed in 
Scotland, was not fo well poliſhed as it was in Eng- 
land; (and yet we may here perhaps except Mr An- 
derſon, the aft mentioned). This might have been 
fome reſtraint upon their appearing much in print, 
who were otherwiſe ſufficiently qualified for it. As 
the Union has made a cloſer connection between the 
two nations, this reſtraint is gradually leflening ; and 
this I take to be the chief advantage our young 
i u over their fathers. 

e there was any proportion between the ſti- 
pends of our „and the value of money amongſt 
us, or any "of the one's keeping pace with 
the other, many young men were bred for the ſer- 

. vice 
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ces. Not a few of them ſtill continue to.occupy 


might haye derived as. much knowled 


* 


vie of che eburch, whoſe parents were able to afford 
them a liberal education _ who had time and op- 


portunity to make conſiderable progreſs in the ſcien» 


3 the moſt important eccleſiaſtical offices amangit 
But I Rs” pardon of ſome of my younger 


dre to obſerve, that ſince the repulſe which our 
bament upon that ſubje& met wih, 


ee yakered. if not moſt; of thole who - 


have lately on admitted into. miniſtry, are the. 
8 2 parents who were not able to ſu 
throu ugh he whole yp of that W which is 
this purpoſe. They were to work 
5 up Hs miniſtry by their own induſtry ; 
Sons ofthe Fee * teachin ſchools; more of 
them b going into the families of richer: men, here 
moſt of th eir time and fpirits muſt have been ſpent in 
teaching children the Engliſh and Latin bange. | 
Any ll time they could ſnatch from ſo fati 
els nd. from books of entertainment, heb, 
. E do now fall in every body's 
way), would be li fora. curſory [oven 
of — of the lateſt books E divinity, which, be 
they arc lateſt, are like to be moſt readily 
being in the preſent faſhionable taſte. 8 
a, He A rn = * 
hriſtianity are r . 
guiſe, the objeCtions A them are- dreſſed in plauſible 
colours; while the ſtudents we are f of could 
neither. have time for, nor perhags to, the 
works of more profound authors, from whence they 


as would 
have enabled them to detect the falacy 0 thoſe ſuper- 


cial writers that are now ſo much in v 


It is not, Sir, by reading that young ſtudents are 
made heretics, as 77 (p. 331.) make me to ſay, by 
disjoining one half of a ſentence from the other. 01 
the ache it is . to the pF" and 


with ſuch dull 

vous. I never met with groſſer abſurdities than fo 

of the Popiſh doctrines; N57 et, let a ſtudent read 
ut e- 


bl _af. ih i . ried edt . ⁰ te dd ̃ AA. ˙ ůu—— . 
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pulſer af raping chit Ty, and did; im weve 


which you feem .to "hay 


| vigor" BT har reading is. not ſo extenbive 


as it ought to be. You muſt needs be conſcious, Sir, 
that the ſtrength of your party lies among the younger 
clergy, whoſe education and opportunities have been 
already deſcribed. If it be fo, can it be without ri 
dicule, that you ſo frequently boaſt of their ſuperio- 
rity to the orthodox in learning? For my part, I 
think i 80 but ng for one to brag, even of the com- 


e To of himſelf or of his party, and 
erik more fo, 


nd an argument upon it, unleſs 
_ ſuperiority were much more obvious and * 
you can pretend it is here; eſpecially 


can have but a very lender acquaintance 


E at leaſt. 


Jam fo far from thinking that the late or reſent 


ſtudents of divinity read too much, tltat I wiſh' fome 
of them would read a great deal more than they do, 
and with a more impartial choice. This, I hope, 
— — _ to 2 the 1 2 they may have im- 


earken to the ſuggeſtions 


4 8 4 wg. ark wr ty nothing can be written on 
the . ſide. but nonſenſe” and ignorance, they 


will never be 2 on to entertain 8 
The conſequence of this is o 


the books of ſome of their ableſt writers, witho 
ver opening one on the Proteſtant fide, and (if I had 


freedom to fall in with the preſent faſhion of betting 
upon every occaſion) I coul hazard ten to one, that 
he would, by that means, be made a Papiſt. Never 
Vas — maxim of Mr ROO more Ea than 1 it 
is here: Ny 


" A little learning is a dangerous thing : 


Drink deep, or taſte not the Pierian ſpr pring.. 
„ There ſh ow draw hts intoxicate the drain. 
« And drinking 9 l ſobers us again.“ 


But, 
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But, Sir, I muſt own my apprehenſion of a, 
> and more univerſal cauſe, operating the be 5 


Aktion of true knowledge and une Amon 


Is, the manners of the age. Riches, and 

ing attendants of them, ene and luxury, have ab 
ady, I believe, in a great meaſure, effected this in 

England, There the expence of a learned Sean ba 


ſo enormous, that few are able to dear it but — 4 


will not ſubnut to the drudgery of it. I had occahan 


lately inte tink 3. geatlemms who bad | 


Tate thoughts of ſending a fan to Eaton 

calculation of the leaſt annual charge it would 80 
him. I remember it amounted to à good deal above 
L. 100, And I could not overlogk ane article, vi. 
L. 10 for pocket · money to a boy at the grammar - 


| ſchool, who had all neceſſaries provided for, bim be. 


ſides. This article, to be fare, 8 be proportion- 
ly enlarged at the 2 Of what uſe, think 
Jou, gan the magnificent N at Oxford and 

| ambiid e be ok nag oa of foal gentlem 8555 that arc 
lowed fuch dee zents ? 


à word, ha is 1 eh growing more and —9 
ſuperficial. A ſtart at a m e, à feview, or a 


dictionary, is enough to furni little pittanoe 
knowledge in the ſciences, of which! are mu 
moxe apt to 5 conceited, than of thi which, co 


more labour, and goes deeper in to the bottom of 
things. 


I am of opinion, that educatiqn is rather on. 3 2 bet ⸗ 
ter footing in Scotland than it is now in | 
where, J am tald, the well. endowed profeſſorſhips in 


their univerſities are in a manner cpnverted into de- 


Þrable finecures. Indeed, who will drudge, when 2 


they are plentifully ſupplied with the means of Bing 


at caſe, and of ſenſual gratifications ! ? Their riches. 


have already ſuffocated learning zmong them, as ſome 


animals are ſaid to have preſſed the hie pang. 4 EY 
young by wo. fond embraces; and Bs ours e ; 
7 


W i 


eſpecially in ſo far as religion is a <0 
the e 4.5 
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than theirs; that true knowledge and extenſive learn- 
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| Gt itt, ot ds dite df lobe 33 
" they will, thief moll bare the fame effect wich us. 


Our having bur à moderate hare of them; may- a 


little the" life of earning among us, after i111 
n departed from pur neighbours. To this 
' ts owing, that the 


is perhaps it 
branches of medicine are 
now im o'a flouriſhing a ſtate in the univerſity of 

dinburgh, I. e ' becauſe the profits of the profeſi 
fors depend upon their induſtry and ences 


But what is this to religion? Religio Medici, you 


know, is grown into a proverb. As for theology, 
what with the entire neglect, ignoratice, and con- 

df it among the rich; the high profits to de 
e in other bu ineſſes, on the one hand, and, on 
the other land, the 2 poverty of thoſe WhO 
are nw profecuting that ſtudy; inſtead of making 
advantes,' the true knowledge. of it is plainly loſing 
ground; unleſs the diſbeliet- of the moſt important 
articles of revelation, or Deiſm, be the true reli 


\ 
; +». | * 
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By all this; 1 do not mean, nor will any body, 1 
hope, * me to aſſert, that the Dax of King 
George II. and III. have produced no men of great 
learning, or no books worth the feading. It is im» 


poſſible that this could happen fo ſoon aſter the flou- 


riſhirg ſtate of letters at the beginning of - this-ceri= 


tury; and while learning is b the firſt ſtage of 


its declenfion. The effects of our predeceſſors indu- 


ſtry eurmot be ſuppoſed to laſt { very ſhort'a time. 


The age after that of Auguſtus produced ſome good 


writers, however inferior they were to thoſe that went 


before them. All I mean to aſſert is, that we haye 


no reaſofi, in a comparative view, to boaſt of our ſu: - 


periority in knowledge and learning beyond our im- 
mediate anceſtors; that there is no ſuch ſuperiority 


at leaſt, as to afford the-ſhadow of a preſumption of 


our ſentiments in religion being more juſt and corre 


ing has begun to decline; that, however ſome few. 
WINE 7 tia ſhining — 
E a | 0 
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above their contemporaries, it is impoſſible, from the | 
manners now in;faſhion among the rich — : 
5 1 


but it muſt ſoon be utterly extinguiſhed among | 
that no religious tenets can be ſuppoſed to meet with 
acceptance (I mean generally) in the higher rankt of 
life, but what. have a tendency to their indulgence in a 
ſenſual pleaſure ;; that, inſtead of the ſciences being in 
their. ſunſhine in the year 1769, a concutrence'of-.cirs,, | 
cumſtances did then, and does now, threaten ; che | 


progreſs towards a ſtate of ignorance and error, eſpe · 
cially in matters of religion; and particularly, 
the ſtudy of divinity was ſcarcely ever on a poorer 
footing. 1 | e TE; > 81164825) 1 
Imis long detail which T have been led into, how- 
ever tedious it may appear to ſome, cannot, ſu 
be thought impertinent by you, in ſo far as it will be 
found to be juſt,” Your grand, if not only, argu · 
ment, for a review of the articles of our religion, is 
founded upon a ſuppoſition of the vaſt Rn 
The ' preſent; age above the paſt, in knowledge and 
learning. Lou have not been pleaſed to any 
more particular proof of errors in our doctrine. 
Jou are ſo confident of this general preſumption be- 
ing abſolutely deciſive, that you are willing, you ſay, {| 
to ſubmit it to any ſcrutiny. * And it ſeems the peti- 
tioners to the parliament againſt the articles of the 
church of England, are of the ſame opinion. All 
' which, I think, will bear me out in giving it a tho- 
en enen „ 
I have conſidered the ſuppoſition upon which - a1 . 
been 
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| proceed, and have ſhown it to be entirely groun 
| But after all, Sir, though your premiſſes had 
| more certain than they are, where is the juſtneſs of 
your concluſion ? Did the ſciences ever enjoy a 
brighter ſunſhine than they did in France, about the 
end of the laſt century, when all who had the juſteſt 
. fentiments of religion were driven out of it, or for- 
ced, by the. moſt barbarous cruelty, to profeſs their 
belief of the groſſeſt abſurdities ? What body of men 
e ; 2 ran | 


uncommon: progreſs in theknowledge of the ſciences, 
and in all the branches of human learning? But is 
this to be admitted as an unanſwerable demonſtration 
ol th JOE r e apo TI 


v 


my memory ſerves me), 


l if religion was intended 55 95 
46 For nothing elſe but to be mended.” 


The apoſtle | intimates, chat it may be ſpoiled ek 
philoſophy and vain deceit.” Spoiled-it may be, but 
mended it cannot be, by the ingenuity of the "moſt 
'Us penetrating philoſophers. | The doctrines of revela- 
tion are ſuch as never could have been contrived by 
men of the greateſt genius, or reaſoned out from the 
Jight--of nature. They conſiſt of a few invariable 
facts, which muſt either be true or falſe, according 
to the reality and authenticity of the ſupernatural te- 
ſtimony given to them Nn in his word; ſuch as, 

That in the unity there is the Fa- 
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that one is mid to ſend, mother this ſent, &c. and 


ſhip. which is due to none but God only; That 
the human ſpecies conſiſts;' not of unconneRted indi- 
viduals, like ſome other rational creatures, who were 
| immediately created by God in the ſtate of perſonal 
agents, but-that God hath made of one blood all the 
nations of men that. dwell upon the face of the 
earth; That our firſt parents, from whom we all de- 
rive our nature, did, by diſobedience to the expreſs 
command of God, corrupt the whole human nature, 
then in their loins, and involved all mankind in a 
ſtate of ſin and miſery; That, in order to our reco- 
very, God the Father ſent his Son, who 1 — a 

uman 


80 Steer & beds 9 
kan boaſt, with more reaſon; than the-Jeſuits, of an 


tell n. 43 +2: 
" Youtpeak of the Crit religion,” as if it was'a 
le of improvement, and its tenets in a 
Quation, e e 1 


ther, the Son, 2. wh Holy 5 ne ſo diſtinguiſhed 
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yet ONE, fo as to be the object of that wor- 
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human, and foul; and in nature expiated 
che ee g 
ty ; That this Chriſt, who has eee ee fo 
. and who has the imm ate; government of 
the world committed ta him, fetuleth his Spirie, 
who, by an omnipotent operation upon the 4 
ſumers, ſancti fies : corrupt natures f a certain cle 
number of them, known to God from all 
eternity, and leaves the reſt, hom he hat but 
unſearchable reaſons for paſſing by, expoſed: 5 
eternally ; and, That in conſequence of all. this, Be has 
made a new. covenant, with men, wherein he requires 
of us faith in Jefus Chrift, to which is annexed, and 
to which is limited, the promiſe of eternal ſalvation; .' 
2 are the A truths which God bas . 
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independent 75 erg reſearches or 2 in- 
vention, and ſooner find their way into a heart of - 
a humble diſpoſition, than into a mind inflated wit 
its own imagined ſuperiority to others in een 
n of th e | 
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p. 363.) of all che Reformed churches ; I proceed now 
to that which makes the bulk of your performance, 
3 8 lay againſt all proſecuticus for hereſy, and 


There is, however, one pecies 
of oppoſition ta theſe things, (L cannot call it arguing, - 
for indeed it is not), that we meet with in almoſt e- 
very page, and which I here | take no far- 
ther ngtice - of; and that is, words, rage, via- 
lence, virulence, &c. which you ſo plentiful throw 
about againſt thaſe whom you Thom thought fit to at . 
tack, and who, I can tell # are ſo far from think- 
ing them juſtly apphed, on the contrary, they - 


are conſcious, and really aſhamed of a culpable ne- 
gee, and want of ſpirit, in executing thoſe laws of 

iſt for the government of his church, which you 
* go to e together with 


your 


ne men of ſerſe ur * 


on your fide of the queſtion. 
Sl have better arguments to employ againſt you, 


am ſenſible how much it would hurt my cauſe to 


5 returns in kind to things of an ſort, which 
you have ſo liberally ff peuleg thro h your hooks 
and to ſubſtitute Ak in the 1 cloſer reaſo 

ing ; and therefore I ſhall juſt obſerve. here once. — 
all, that there is a very great difference between | | 
ving a thing to be wrong, and merely Tt fo. 
The calling; things which "we happen like SM 
names, may be acceptable - to Fg ts agree 

us in diſliking them: but it can have no better Feet. 
When a man writes a book againſt any 6 
practice, every body muſt know that he diſlikes, it, 
and therefore = not be informed of this by the 
angry epithets- he beſtows upon it. We all know, 


that you are diſpleaſed with the fynod of Glaſgow and 1 


Ayr for their proſecution of Mr Ferguſon.” on- 


1 that you had to elucidate, was, Bee $1 
s flowed from Aa ſenſe of duty, and obedience. io 
the ex oe wh commands of Chriſt and Hils apoltics, in 


the paſſages of ſcripture that have been aften's 


You take it for granted, inſtead of attempting to 
prove, that it proteeded from the motives laſt men- 
tioned, without beſtowing a fingle word through the 


whole of your book-upon any one of thoſe paſſages 


of ſcripture that you have been ſo often put in mind 


of. What edification, D. Sir, is there i in this way: of 


writing ? | 

If it has no good effect, it mich be attended with 
bad conſequences. It too frequently provokes an 
adverſary to retaliate; and this rehders controverſy 


To irkſome and difagreeable to all who prefer reaſon- 


ing to ſcolding. For my own part, I confeſs, it is apt 
to give me a prejudice againſt that ſide * A OR by 


which I fee defended in ſuch a manner, ef] rde 


an author who does not ſeem to be altogether 


ion r 


to you; or from rage, violence, and animoſity 7 | 
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Bect. I. The main queſtion entered upon. at 


tute of ability. A diſputant is, upon no occaſidn, ſb 


much diſpoſed to be angrys as when he is worſted in 
the argument: and therefore when I meet with 
railing inſtead of logic, I cannot help ſuſpecting that 
recourſe. is had to the one for want of the other. 
When you pretend to. confute your opponents, as 
you frequently do, merely. by ſaying, © ſuch a thin 
is abſurd, highly abſurd, infinitely abſurd; an 
when you | tell us, that there is no ſenſible man but 
who regards with horror the tenets which you know 
we hold, is this any thing elſe, but, in other words, 
* You are all a parcel of blockheads ?” This may 
be good ſcolding. But where is the reaſoning we 
were made to expect? It may go glibly down with 
the hot partiſans on your fide of the queſtion, but 
cannot have the leaſt effect upon the judgement of an 
1 A | 
There are, indeed, but too many occaſions given 
for the exerciſe of that true charity towards our 
neighbours and brethren, which conſiſts in pointing 
out to them wherein they are wrong either in prin- 
ciple or practice, agreeable to the law, Lev. xix. 17. 
* Thou ſhalt not hate thy brother in thine heart: 
&* thou. ſhalt in any wiſe rebuke thy neighbour, and 
& not ſuffer ſin upon him.” If any — of this 
kind fall in my way, it is my intention to give you 
the proofs of what I lay to your charge, and to aim 
at your conviction by reaſoning, eſpecially from the 
word of God. This is what I chiefly deſiderate in 
you, as if your addition of ifinitely, or incredibly, 
to abſurd, was ſufficient of itſelf for our conviction. 
To call a man a har, without offering the leaſt argu- 
ment in ſupport of ſuch an opprobrious character, 
this is downright ſcolding. But after an irrefragable 
proof, that the man had uttered. a falſchood, and 
what he knew to be a falſehood, ſo. that one might 
fay with the mathematicians, Q, E. D. to call this a 
lie, is only expreſſing his concluſion in the plaineſt 
and moſt W * Teach me, (fays, Job), 
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« and 1 will hold my tongue; and cauſe me to um. 


«6 detſtand wherein I have erred; How forcible are 


right words! but what Gate 1255 arguing ro- 


< prove ? Job vi. 24. 25. | 
Xo avoid, mack es paible; on thing that may 
look like retaliation in this way, I 


your norton (however exceptionable), which 1 find 
—_ not the righteouſneſs of God. It will meet 
with a reception juſt according to the light in which 


the controverſy is viewed by the reader; and it would 


not be eaſy to anſwer it, without Taying things that 
would be difagreeable to-myſelf, as w 


ſoning ; and therefore I ſhall pick out only the few 
paſſages of your book where there may be. thought 
to be any appearance of a e. leaving the reſt 
to the judgement of impartial readers. 


But here I find myſelf under ſome embarraſſment in 


two reſpects By your vague and defultory man- 
ner of writing, there is no reducing what you have 


advanced upon this ſubje& into any order or method. 


The beſt expedient I can think of, in order to a 


more regular and m ical defence than I find the 


attack to be, is this. p. 211. and ſome following 
ones, you have made 4 reply to a letter of mine in 
the Scots Magazine for January 1768, wherein the 


conſtitutions and the practice of this church are de- 


fended, both in profecutions- for hereſy, and in re- 


quiring a teſt of orthodoxy from all er miniſters; 


The conſideration: of your l to this letter, will 


lead us into all the branches of this controverſy; un- 
der which may be comprehended whatever elſe I find 

worth notice in other parts of your book. _ 1 
There is yet another difficulty which I find myſelf = 


labouring under. All reaſoning requires ſome fixed 
principles to proceed upon. When theſe principles 


are not admitted on both ſides, the juſteit and clears 
A arguing from them will prove yain, and to little 


purpole. 


! 6% — a 


eons. Patt IK; 


red with that wrath of man which 2 


as to you. 
My only defign is, to weigh the ſtrength of your rea- 
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you ſeem. fo entirely to Have: caſt off 
—— that have, formerly and uſually, 
been admitted among us, that it is not eaſy to gueſe 
upon what ground we ſtand with you. One remedy, 
however, I have for this likewiſe, Tho it may be dif- 
ficult to reconcile it with the ſcepticiſm ayowed through 
the whole of your book, yet in fact you do expreſaly ad- 
mit the Bible to be the word of God, and conſequently - 
a ſtandard of truth. If you are not in earneſt, re- 
member it is yourſelf that has given me this advan- 
tage; and you cannot ſurcly. blame me for accepting 
it. Here then is one handle by which I may take 
hold of you: it is what I intend to make more uſe 


— — in a book of near 400 pages, 


upon a ſubject of revealed religion. 

In order to ſhorten our reaſoning, when we come 
eloſer to the points in controverſy, I {hall begin by 
laying down ſome principles, as the foundation upon 
which to argue. But if, ue for the time ye — 
to be teachers, ye have need tliat one teach you a- 
gain, which be the firſt principles of the oracles 
of God, you muſt excuſe me for taking upon me an 
office that Nas fo prefumptuous an appearance. The | 

ou have laid me under, is all that L have to 
plead. But however certain and obvious theſe prin 
ciples are in the Chriſtian religion, J will not, in ar- 
guing with you; take them fer granted, as you ſeem 
to me to have done with reſpect to the contrary tenets. 
Out of the _—_— 4 hall . 


follow. We 


Prora The e and 1 belick, of 
ſome at leaft, of the doctrines of „ is in- 
diſpenſably neceſſary to ſalvation. I ſay ſe at 
leaſt; benen the know- 
ledge and belief of every revealed truth is equally 
neceſſary. Nor will I ſay, that the ſame degree of 
faith which is neceſſary to ſome perſons, in ſome cir- 
cumſtances, . ather perſons in different 


ſituations. 
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fruntions. But whatever ae aind 
be ſtarted upon the ſubject, all that J have here affert. 


ed is ſo obvious and fo 1 truth, 3 


minians themſelves do frankl edge it. 8 


does Limb. Theol. Chriſt. 7 e 2 To 
Ee abſolute ad falutem neceſſaria, in 


cum addita necefſitatis nota, expreffa, 1 — 
% fide, ficut nemo ſalutem conſequi, ita nee iflorum 
1 notitid earere poteſt. Nor can even the Socimans 
deny it. There is a paſſage in Schlintingius's anfwer 
to Meiſner, where he gives this definition of a funda- 


: metal article: Nempe tale dogma,” quo 1gnorato, 


vel non admiſſo, id quod ex noſtra parte ad falu- 
00 tem requiritur ruere abſolutè fit neceſſa. And 
that there are ſuch in the Chriſtian religion, he ex- 
preſsly owns, and gives us a liſt of ſeveral of them. 

The whole of your book ſeems to be founded on 2 
different apprehenſion. You ſeem to think, it is na 
matter what our opinions in religion are; and that we 
may change any of them every day, upon the moſt 
important ſubje&s, without either the leaſt fault on 
our part, or the leaſt hazard of our ſalvation; and 
therefore I mutt give you better authority for the en 
ſtabliſhment of this [ou than Limboreh- or 
Schlintingius. 
Nothing can be more clear than * ahe fag | 


ture, that faith is indiſpenſably required on our part 


in order to ſalvation. This is the very ſub{lance of 

that goſpel which our Saviour gave his apoſtles a 
commiſſion to preach to all the world : © He that be. 
4 Jjeveth, ſhall be ſaved;“ and, N. B. He that be- 


8 heveth not, ſhall be damned,” Mark xvi. 16. The 


apotile tells us expreſsly, that < without faith it / is 


* impoſſible to pleaſe God, Heb. xi. 6, See alſo 


John iii. 16.—21.; Acts xvi. 31.; and viii. 37. Kc. 
ere it nat that every article of Chriſtianity is nom 


called in queſtion, even by many who pretend to be 


Chriſtians, it might ſeem very idle and ſuperfluous 


| (6 addiice apy: prople, - to one wo prof OE 


Bion, 
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Bn for nhing that is ſo indiſputable” 2 


Are not helisvers and unbulie ers the 
terms whereby the ſcriptures diſtinguiſni thoſe 
that's are to be ſaved; and t that are to periſh ? 
Are we not there aſſured, that the unbelieving 
1 hars,” (who fay they believe what they do 
not), © ſhall have their part in the lake which burn- 
„ eth with fire and brimſtone? Rev. xxi. 8. Are 


—_— — — — — — i 


ppointed with the unbelievers ? Luke xii: 46:3 
. is it e wage lo 
clared, that it will be “ in flaming fire, taking ven · 

I geance'on chem that Know not and that obey 
4 not the goſpel of our Lord Jeſus Obditt Theft 
1. 8. ; 
Now Kt ir centain;- ahajy 8 
plied/ini fich, a perſuaſion of the truth of afl the eſ- 
ſential doctrines of Chriſti is not only included, 
but muſt be the foundation of all-the reſt. Not on- 
ly is the neceſſity of faith in aſſerted in the 
moſt expreſs terms, but ſeveral particular doctrines 


are ſpoeified in different places of the ſeripture as in- 


2 necellary.to be believed. See 1 John iv. 
3. and chap. v. 1. F. 10. 112; 2 John 7. -;- Heb. 
56: Gez Kerr K. 1 Cor. ii. 2. and xv. 3. 4. 15. 


If holineſs be neceffary to ſalvation, (as it is ex- | 


prel affirmed to be, Heb. xii. 14.) ſo mult faith. 


For ſcripture alſures us, that faith is the only true 
ſource of holineſs. There we are taught, that the 


victory which-overcometh the world, is our faith,“ 
1 John v. 4. ; that our hearts are purified by faith, E 


Acts xv. g.; that we are *ſanQifed by faith, Ads 


XXVIi. 18.; that we are (4 ſanctified through the 
„ truth,“ John vii. 17. 3 that knowing the truth 


makes us free indeed, John vii den And won 


this is a method of procedure, worthy of God, and 
" ſuitable to the conſtitution of the human nature. To 
begin with the leading faculty, and to clear che way 


for reformation, hy 2 letting in light into e 


ying a-ſolid foundation — — | 

etivns, wi — he fupe. 

y in-t | 

cior- faculty,” the underſtanding, is doing the work 

but by halves. It mire many Wee ſome branches 
from a tree, while the ſtump is in full vi 


dence how k — . is founded upon the 
word. + nite al _ —— = 
Chriſtians; who, t per ers of 4 
know of no neceſſi 3 ion, or a renewal 
& our mind. ————— a ſanc- 
rification founded upon faith, or that is an effect af 
the knowledge and belief of the truth. A prevalence 
of the virtues, in any character, above the vices ſup- 
ee requits honda bk infor 
| ire as t As 
peo 2 — to be quite diſcarded out of their 
em, according to the divinity of the 
old ſerpent, Te "ſhall not die. indeed 
How can a juſt judge puniſh one for — a 
his power in any ſenſe to avoid? for, in their appre- 
henſion, a and a moral inability. are che ſame. 
As love, Fa the other inferior paſſions, are not, ar- 
oording do them, under the controul of the intellect; 
ſo — in the operations of the intellect itſelf, 
men, they toll us; are entirety paſſive. It is no won» 
der, therefore, that they will not admit an aſſent to 
the truth as à condition of ſalvation, it not being, in 
their opinion, àa human act. Nor will they allow 
truth and error to have any different inſluence on the 
conduct of life. One of your friends tells us, ina 


ame. 


Arpa e ier 


— indrked}, Obſervations on the Aunlyfir, 
that * errors in religion ma perplex the underſtand- 
ings, but never can impair the morals of men 
How different is this from the ſeripture · plan ⁊ 
There we are told, that God, who made man in his 
own image, when man. is in a fallen — 
image 1 

the image of him that created cha 
means in righteouſneſs and true 5 
brought about by the and belief of the 
truth: Of his on will begat — 


« truth,” James i. 18. As in the bow. re Iv 
tion. of the human nature, the fuperi fuperior faculty of the 


underſtanding had the government over the inferior 


appetites and paſſions ; o in the caſe of a rebellion; 
wherein the underſtanding has loſt her ſeat, and a 


duſt is raiſed which intercepts the light of truth from 
the mind, there is no reducing things to order 
without ſcattering the. clouds of —— 


ſtoring the leading faculty to ſome — Sroag” cen 
— — by the light of truth. 
Is ſeem to think there is no harm in the enter- 
tainment of any opinions, be what they will. You 
aſk, as if it was an indiſputable point, “ Is there any 
thing criminal in a man's altering his opinion ? I may 


my ſentiments on any ſubje& to-morrow, if 1 


do it from conviction, mne, 
p. 227. | 

As to what you mention of doing it from comvic- 
tion, it is true, that without conviction, one may be 
induced juſtiſable motives: to ſpeak, as 
know — a ſubſcribe, contrary to their real — 
mon: but à real alteration of opinion, which is what 
E I take to be the very ſame thing, to 

identical with a conviction, that your former opi- 
nion was an error, and your preſent one the truth, 
whatever might be the inducements or prejudices that 
brought about the alteration. 

1 * „Who will ſay it-is 

| wrong?“ 


n — Mechllty-of lathe {| "Bp 


vw 


Sing 
and you have really c 
"eb rom me to ſay it is wrong. But as you do 


dices); I ſhall tell = Sir, who will ſay, who has 
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2 ſurmilings, perverſe diſputings of men of coxruem: 


lowing-doleful lamentation on the conduQ of yaur 
W. own 


——— N 


wrong & unfwer; 15 your change of ese ; 
e ghar wan 
angel from-error to truth, fas 


by no means confine what you fay to this caſe, if in 
the alteration you have loſt the truth, and have ad- 
mitted error in its place, is not this making a bad uſe 
of your reaſon? and is not that wrong? If it is an 
error of importance in religion; if it is deſerting the 
true religion, and em a falſe one, (Which is 
never done without an indulgence of criminal preju« 


— th —_ 


faid, it is wrong infallible Spirit of God inſpi- 
red-the Apoſtle Paul to ſay, oftener than once, it is 
wrong, very wrong. If any man, “ ſays he; & con- 
ſent not to wholeſome words, even the words of 
* our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and to the — which 
is according to godineſs, he is proud, knowing 
« nothing, bat doting about- queſtions and Aren of 

© words, whereof cometh envy, ſtrife, railings, evil 


_ —_ a a. a SE. Se. 


< minds; and deſtitute of the truth,” 1 Tim. vi. 3. 4. 5» 

Not to multiply quotations, (as there will be very oo 

occalion to give F | 
uote. only one paſſage more to the ſame pu 

Rom, Xvi. 17. 18. Now I beſeech you, b 
* mark them who cauſe diviſions and offences, con- 
* trary to the doctrine which ye have learned, — | 
avoid them. For they that are ſuch, —— 

< 'Lord Jeſus Chriſt, but their own belly; wry ol 

„ r de deceive e ear of 
« f ple.” 


— «a a wel AuOHNN war kinds 


„War a grievous complaint do you make of x 
word unanimouſly: adopted by the ſynod of 

and Air, in their condemnation of falſe / doc: 
trine ? They happened, it ſeems, to expreſs their 


deteftation of it, which has drawn from you the fol- 


I N N 89a A © a _ 


afterwards, that the do&rine condemned by the ſy- 
nod, and that which is eſtabliſhed in this church, are 
quite different 1 ; the one or the other of 
Se muſt nx only be a fall ne, but maſt eat lead to 
he fl Now, admitting that the ſynod received 
_— —ͤ— not highly becoming 
their deteſtation of every thing that 
—— che deſtruction of it, and, in their appre- 
henſion, to the ruin of our people? 

But however erroneous the dorine condemned is | 
ſuppoſed to be, you cannot digeſt the unchriſtian term 
deteſtation. It the very word deteſt be an unchri- 
ſtian term, allow me, D. Sir, to aſk, How you durſt 
venture to uſe it yourſelf, and to beſtow it upon the 


nciples of this church, and that in — | 
fre, an with an . 
«* Moſt deteſfable principles verily ?““ are your 
own words, p. 265. 


After all, where can we for x Chriſten 
term but to > The Bible, which 4 
as an in 


5 
much of t 3 and 
of it! 


K 
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0 
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i us teachers — in ä 
with them. „80 (ſays he) haſt thou alſo them that 
hold the doctrine of the Nieolaitan#; which t 
.«, —— 1 li. 2 8. 5 0 A — 
render origin wo — Ye » Can 7 it 
would have . e lus 

* —— a 


ſure the ſame ae 
Rev. xvili. 2. — tete 1 


_ ſenſe in —— whit as — as my 
fu! 


ther terms uſed in the ſcripture. The Jews did. many 
a time- alter their opinions in religion, forſaking the 
inſtitutions of Moſes, and adopting the - erroneous 
ſentiments of their Heathen: neighbours. But does 
God never ſay it was wrong! or intimate his deteſta · 
tion thereof? In Pſal. lxxviii. 58. 59. we are told, 
e They provoked him to an - with their high pla- 
* ces, and moved him to with their — 
« images. When God heard 8, he W wons 
„ and greatly abhorred Iſrael.” Dete/t, 
think, cannot be a more unchriſtian term Noa abhor 
greath abhor;, and yet thi s a term frequently — 
your himſelf, the beſt example fot us to ſitate, 

us, in Deut. $xxii, 16. 17. 19. „They provoked 
« him to jealouſy with ſtrange gods, with ABN NA- 
« Tons provoked they him to anger. They ſuerl- 
« ficed unto devils, not to God z to gods whom they 
« © knew not, to new. gods that came newly up, whom 

our fathers feared not. And when the ſaw, 
« It, he ABHORRED them.” See alſo . 
2 27. 475 Lev..xxvi. 30. &c. 


y it is, Sir, that you, who profeſs ſo g ont | 
wr the Bible, ( at Rat when it ſerves no o- 


but -an 7 to thoſe doctrines 


rang — 
indeed, but pious and learned men, 


which, uninſpired 


have collected out of it), had not- cultivated a more 
thorough acquaintance with it, before you ventured 


* 


to pronounce che terms there uſed to be 
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The ſame obſervation will hold with reſpelt· to K 
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wack i 


to prefer the faſhionable terms and phraſes 


If, by * men of liberal ſentiments,” you mei 
thoſe who think it as innocent a thing to embrace er · 
rot as to receive truth, Lam afraid the infpired wi. 


The laſt is med t6 devil, 0 1 a liar, . 
= father of it. our be hid, T the 
le Paul), it p hid to them that are 
— the god of this — hath. dlinded the 
a « min of ng who believe not, leſt the light of 
« the glorious of Chriſt, who is the image of 
« God, ſhould ſhine unto them; a Cor, iv. 3. 4 
Another — tells us, „There ſhall be falſe teach» 
« ers among you, who — 4 ſhall bring in DAMN» 
« ABLE h — the Lord? that bought 
« them, and bring u 
„tion“ 2 Pet. ii. 1. Nor will Chriſt himſelf eſcape 
the cenſure of illiberal ſentiments, who commands 
to preach, that he who believeth not, ſball be damn 
ay 9 's take vengeance on there 
2 wha 


not a> f 


_ 


da 


enge foilt deſtrac= 
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5 2 and of your i 


many continue jo 7 ſame 


who kriow not God. mid thns'obiy er lu, gopel 
4 For (fays the ſpirit of Chriſt by de Evangelical 
90 850 it is 4 of no UDT AN BIN: 
« therefore he that made them will not have mercy 


. on them, and he that formed them wilt et them 
. no favaur; If, xxvii. 11. Would fo righteous n 


d ſe wen for thi T 
Lent nd which nous ire lis hoon f 15 
That which I apprehend” miſleads | e. ven of 1 
beral ſentiments, r une: Lou coneſude, un 
too, that God; in 5 judgement on * 
neous, will have a regard tu thoſe criminal pre 


the indulgenee of which involved them in „ 1 


und error. I make no queſtion but he will, and that 
his judgement will be founded upon their unreaſfon» 


able hatred of the truth, or, in thy caſe of invincible 


ignorance, upon that wickedneſs and miſimprove- 
ment of the light they had, which him to 
with-hold any farther light from them, to give them 
up, and to ſend them ſtrong deluſions. But you 
ſeem rarely to attend to any other prejudice but that 
of education alone. He who forſukes the religion he 
was brought up in, having apparently got over that 
one, looks ſomething like” am unpreſudiced ifiquirer, 
and, upon that ſingle preſumption, 1s readily admit- 
ted by you to be ſo; If theitenets you embrace be 
not the ſame that were held by your fathers, you 
ſeem to think yourſelves ſufficiently intitled to oo 
over thoſe who have not altered their creed, as if - 
this circumſtance was an-indifputable evidence of their 
impartiality. 
ut there cannot be a-more: equivocal ſign of im 
rtiality than this. How many depart from the re- 
of their fathers: aur prejudice? and how 
judice ? 
yin ip ſiting ſometimes ' (fot t Winch 1 
at the ſimplicity of that ' confi« 


Uſe = the impartial nubert, for na 


other 
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res 


walker nodes proj 


to be fomething like 
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be diſple 
According to this way 


Fei af et 


| "not to be fetb 
tered with the prejudice of education; as" it there 
dice that we had to overcame. 
I ſee the train of your ideas, and am apt to ima- 
gine the logic by which you impoſe upon yourſelves 


ih where there is no fault; nor ought men to 
believing - poſition, unleſs that belief ariſes 
be an jon, unleſs that belief ari 
from . he 8 of education is the 
only one we have a of, This we have evi- 
dently caſt off: and therefore, be our ſentiments 
right or wrong, we cannot be liable to any blame for 
embracing them. Neither .can God be ſuppoſed to 


: 


on that account. 


of reaſoning, whatever re · 
one has been educated in, true or falſe, there 
can be no harm in forſaking it. Is this the judge- 
ment that God paſſes upon it? See how he expreſſes 
himſelf upon ſuch an occaſion : Jer. ij. 11. ta. “' Hath 
„ u nation changed their gods, which are yet no 
gods? but my people have my their glory, 
«tor that which doth not profit. aſtoniſhed,, O 
16 1 heavens, it this, and be horribly afraid.“ 

the lfraclites forſook the God of their fathers, 
they muſt have had the prejudice of education to 

le with. This, it ſeems, they did upon theſe 
occaſions overcome: and will you thence infer, that 
they were certainly fair and unprejudiced ſearchers 
after truth, and that their change of ſentiments was 
what no body. could pretend to ſay was wrong, or 
that it could reaſonably give offence to God or man ? 
In like manner, thoſe among ourſelves. who have 
been baptized and initiated in the Chriſtian religion, 
when they fall away to Deiſm or infidelity, the very 
change itlelf is proof ſufficient, that the prejudice of 
education has no influence over them. But does this 
entirely exculpate them WW 
; > - © | | n 


t follows. God cannot 


ly innocent. There is no fault 


7 


nor ought men to be offended with us 


Ante truth is, cis is one of tho leaſt criminal of 


thoſe prejudices which an honeſt and impartial 
find o frog ee 1 
requen upon in the ſe as' 
true ſources of error and — When the 
2 1 — both Jews - lay all 
prejudice of education : s was not' 
what our Saviour and his — hs 
of, as obſtruQing the thereof. No 
the carnality, the ſenſuality, the worldlineſi, 
luſts of men, that they complain moſt of as 
their minds, and ſhutting their eyes againſt the 
of truth. . The natural man receiveth-not 
« of the Spirit of God: for they are 
« him; neither can he know them, beca 
« ſpirituall — * 1 Cor. di. 14. 
«nal mi wage op God: for it is not 
ject to the law, n 
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Rom. viii. 7; As the truths of religion -are direQty 


ſite to the ſinful luſts we are but too 
dulge, ſo are theſe to This (ſays 
«© viour) is the condemnation, that light is 
« the world, and men love darkneſs 
&« light, becauſe their deeds are evil. 
« ene that doth evil, hateth the light, neither 
« to the light, leſt: his deeds ſhould be 
« But he t 
* his deeds may be made manifeſt, that 
« wrought in God;“ John iii. 19,21. See 


175 
22 5 


. 


i. 28.; 2 Theff, ii. 10,12. ö Job. xxi. 14. Prov. i. 


22. 20. &c. 


Before I diſmiſs ur complaint of che ſynod at 
Air, there is one thing t that I ſhall frankl nod a 7 
ledge. If your friends in that meeting had the ſame 
views of the matter which you have, it was, I on, 
a meanneſs in them to afford the ſhelter of their ſi- 


lence to a ſentiment which they inwardly condemned. 


none of thoſe we 


apoſtles do chiefly complain 
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For 


reproved. 
doth truth, cometh to the light, that 
are 
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- your 

cation of it. You cannot deny 
are digjoined from your words; but you alledge that 
it is prudent, that it is neceſſary, to be inſincere. 


, 


\ 


an a pad dess 17 


| Much more was it ſo, to give countenance to it ſo 


which they really a ' » But then 
why do you excuſe them for it? Muſt you and they 
be always exculpated? And are others to bear the 
whole blame, not only of their own actions, but of 
your behaviour likew! ſe, even when it is ſelf-con- 
demned? 80 you plainly inſinuate in theſe words, 
wherein you include yourſelf: « Ye impoſers of con- 
feſſions | we owe this to you. You have digjoined 


itively as they did, and'to ſay they condemned a 
— 


our ſentiments from our words, and ſet our prudence 


and ſincerity at variance.” Likewiſe when you af. 
firm that they were under a cruel (as you call it) ne- 
ceſſity to behave as they dic. 

Here is indeed a plain confeſſion of h on 
We have not only an = ut a vin- 


your ſentiments 


O! the artifice of ſelf. love, that can diſguiſe our worſt 
actions, and throw the whole blame of them upon o- 
thers! Never did this appear in a more ſtriking light 
than in your being able, after the acknowledgements 
of inſincerity that are ſometimes extorted from you, 
ſtill to exult, as it were, and triumph, in your frequent 
boaſting of honeſty as the - diſtinguiſhing badge ot 


own impoſed on by any flattering ideas of f 
poſed neceſſity, you who - 
im who ſaid, Be not 


raid of them that kill the 


body. There is a neceſſity more cruel than any that 


ever you were expoſed to. Allow me to put you in 
mind, that in thoſe hearts where the grace of God 
reigns, no neceſſity is ever admitted of unworthy be- 


haviour. Our orthodox fathers had an opportunity 


during the laſt century, eſpecially between the Reſto- 
ration and the Revolution, to ſhew us, that no neceſſity, 
however cruel, was able to disjoin their ſentiments 


from 
' 


your * But be not (I beſeech you, Sir, for your 
2 e 
ofeſs to be the diſciple of 


. - * a - " * 
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| | from their words; or to ſet their prudence and” fic 
1 derity at variance. | 2 1 
4 I have dwelt the longer on the diſcuſſion of this 
„ point, becauſe I take it to be lying at the bottom of 
1 difference between us. But I now pro- 


* 


22 828. «© 
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The ſecond propoſition, That our faith of the chief 

articles of revealed religion muſt be particular 

and explicit. What is advanced by our author, 
and Phileleutherus, againſt the neceſſity of be- 
lieving the ſatisfattion of Chriſt, conſidered, *» 


C .' Proe. II. A general or implicit faith, or a ſuſpen- 
5 | fion of our judgement, is not ſufficient. But with 
reſpect to the chief articles of revealed religion, the 
aſſent given to them muſt be particular and explicit, 
m order to either acceptance with God, or profit to 
ourſelves. | | OK | | 
The chief difference between the orthodox ſyſtem 
of _ and that-of heretics, at leaſt of ſuch as are 
in the Pelagian and Socinian way, is, that the one is 
politive, the other moſtly negative. The creed of the 
laſt, with reſpect to revealed religion, does in a great 
meaſure conſiſt in negative articles, in the demal or 
rejection of very important doctrines, without ſubſti- 
tuting any in their room, being in reality next to a 
total infidelity. Accordingly, you plead for what 
you call a general ſubſcription, without the mention 
of any one article of faith, or for a ſubſcription of the 
Bible only, while at the ſame you contend for a li- 
berty at any time to renounce every particular truth 
contained in it. This ſcepticiſm, ſo much the faſhion 
of the preſent age, ſtands in the directeſt oppoſition 
to the diſtinguiſhing charaQeriſtic of the Chriſtian re- 
gion, where it is obvious to every one who _ | 
2 - 


LL LL c ere 


58, . Aſſent to articlcs, explicit. 
the Nes Ledament, how great a ſtreſs. is dd upon upon 
faith. And (which is certainly ſomewhat — 
this very want of th in by you aſcribed to a love o 
truth; 8. if a father ſhould boaſt of an impartial re« 
gard for his children, becauſe he has driven them al 
equally out of his houſe. 7 | ® 
There may indeed be caſes ſuppuſed where 4 fuſs x 
afion of f aller would be the part of à wiſe man. 
t this can only be Where it is of little or no im- 
portance whether the thing be true or falſe, or wWhe- 
ther we believe it or not, and where ſufficient evis * 
dence cannot be had. If I were told of a fire at 
Moſcow, by a perſon; of little credit, who, I ſuſpect- 


aeg 22 — — there would be no harm 


in ſuſpending to a piece of nei wherein 1 
aN 155 little 1 till I had better evidence for 


But ſhould I be told, that my own houſe was on 


firs, abgut which I could eaſily ſatisfy myſelf, would 
it be equally wiſe to ſuſpend my aſſent to that infor- 
. without any farther 1 * into che 
matter | 

Now ſurely it cannot be pretended that nel 18 the < 
leaſt room for any of theſe excuſes in the caſe before 


us. Can it be faid to be a matter of indifference 


whether we believe or no, when our faith is declared 
by God himſelf to be the condition of our ſalvatiòn, and 


our eternal happineſs or miſery depends upon it? and 


to complain for want of evidence, is accuſing God of 
unreaſonable rigour. Would he inſiſt upon our be- 
lieving what wan deffigute of ſufficient evidence? I 
mean ſufficient for ¶MVonviction, not of one who in- 
dulged criminal 2 or who would not take 
the trouble of a diligent inquiry, but ſufficient to ſa- 
tisfy any ſerious, lligent, honeſt, and el in- 
quirer. | 
Nor-will a general. and implicit ſort of aſſent, a at 
all anſwer. the purpoſe. The truths revealed by God 
have æ direct _ immediate influence upon the prac- 


tics, inſomuch that it is impoſſible to diſcharge the 


H indiſpenſable 


— 


x9 —— Bel. 


duties 
e 


„the Chriſtian ion obliges us to 
3 Saviour. TB en by the 


Socinians themſelves; at leaſt by ſome. of them; ſor 
they are divided upon this point. But how can this 


duty be 2 diſcharged, without knowing whether 
'Chriſt: or a mere creature? If he de a mere 
ereature, n 18 dompright idolatry, according to Chriſt's 
eum expreſs deciſion: Matth. iv. 10. .<* Thou fhalt 
„ warſhip the Lord thy God, and him ONLY ſhalt 
er ſerve.” If this be not admitted as tufficient 
— — no deciſion in. the ſcripture can ſtand 
| critical talents of à Socinian, or is allowed 
to agu any * — what he pleaſes), it has been 
demonſtrated me Socinians themſelves, particu · 
larly by Fand who had a diſpute with Socinus up- 


on this ſibjeft. Yet the Racovian catechiſm affirms; | 
that the worſhip of Chriſt was a precept tacked to th 
firſt commandment af the ue. A very en : 


3 addition indeed! Io ſet up another obs 
je& of worſhip, by way of appendix to ee 
which prohibits us ta have any other. 
The fame thing may be obſerved. concerning tha 
doctrine of Chri 
immediate ——— upon our compliance or non» 
compliance with the very. condition of ws ſo 


3 that we who receive it, cannot _ it ini 2 7 
dog 


light than in the words of 5 1 6 
ey gh ignorato,. vel Jued ex 

a parte ad ſalutem req 
46 — If our ſins are 


RL. cal u | 
account of his ſutlafactlon im A Ty” | 


imputed to any that do not 2 it by a lively 
faith, if it cannot be embraced by thoſe who do not 
| believe it; how can obtain the pardon of their 
fins, who either „ doctrine, or ſuſpend their 
judgement about it? 

pon thi accaſion, q cannot but uke notice, of 


pallage 


ade nn -5S nan s —..o ao R9 24- 


i farafaction, It has a dire& and 


truce a eg ſit 
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paſſge in your preface, p. 34. whervin you plainly 


enough inſinuate, that the doQrine of our Confeſſion = 


this ſubject does not appear to you to be the 
Fu with 32 of the ſcripture, i. e. with the. opi> 
nion you rl 3 or Hem = ng aro 
ut upon the An 56. you expreſs] 
—— that you think it of ho akin 1 — 
one be a Socinian or a Calviniſt. Of the ſame opi- 
nion is one of your fellow-labourers in the Scots Ma- 


gazine, under the ſignature of Phileleutherns, who 


expreſs, maintains, that it is not neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion to believe that Chriſt's death is a propitiation for 
It is, I confeſs, impoſſible to 2 what is, 
the number of fundamental or effential do@rines. of 
Chriſtian 
is neceſſa ) 
cumſtances and ſituations. ' Beſides, the * N 
of doctrines, and the clearneſs of their Welation, 
are ſuſceptible of ſuch different degrees, as renders 
it difficult to judge whether ſome tenets are only ſim- 
le errors, or merit the denomination' of hereſles. 
t how ridiculous would it be to infer from this, that 
there is not one doQrine in the Chriſtian religion that 
can be ſaid to be eſſential, or neceſſary to be believed? 
This would be an abſurdity of the ſume kind, as if 
one ſhould maintain, that even at mid - day, it could 
not be deelded whether the ſun be riſen or not, mere. 
ly becauſe in a-certain ſtate of the atmoſphere, and at 
u different time of the day, it is ſometimes not eaſy 


to determine whether the ſun be above or below the 


horizon, Though one may be at u loſs to deelde by 
his ſenſes what is the 
the darkneſs is at an end, and day-light begins z yet 
ſurely, when the ſun-beams are blazing In his eyes, he 
would be extremely ſtupid if he could heſſtate à mo» 
ment in unelng It to de then clear day-light, 
In like manner, whatever difficulties may occur in re. 


lation to ſome religious tenets, yet there are truths In 
. . 8 Chriſtianity 


ts becauſe this would be to fix à thing that 
y variable, and depends upon different cir- 


e minute and ſecond when 


Do ctrinal propoſttions- Fan N | 
_, Chriſtianity: chat be regarded as fundamental, 
' and the denial of 2m as the groſſeſt N 0 Of 
which the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, or that his 
death was a propitiatory ſacrifice for our ſins, is a ma- 

-nifeſt example. its 28 dhe 667 FM 
Three characters, ery ſerve to diſtinguiſh thoſe 
Aruths, the belief of which is neceſſary to ſalvation. 
The firſt is, that they be of ſuch a nature, and of 
ſuch an immediate influence upon the practice, that 
without the belief of them it is impoſſible to comply 
with the terms of ſalvation. That this doctrine of 
the death of Chriſt being a propitiation for our ſins, - 
is of that nature, is evident from what has juſt now 
been' obſerved, 0 . „ 
Another criterion that ſerves to point out the truths 
which art neceſſary to be explicitly believed is, the 
—— laying a peculiar ſtreſs _ them, and re- 
preſenting them as the main or eſſential principles of 
Chriſtiamty. To ſhow you that this doctrinę is ſo re- 
preſented tq us in the ſcripture, 2 many other 
paſſages), I need not go beyond one epiſtle, viz. the 
firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians. To this purpoſe the 
apoſtle ſays, Other FounNDAT19QN- can no 

6% man lay than that is laid, which is Jeſus Chriſt,” 

1 Cor. iii. 11. And what it is in Chriſt that is of 
chief conſideration, we are told, in words that are 
equally ſignificant, and evidently lead us to * „ 
as a principal and fundamental doctrine of Chriſtia- 
nity: chap. ii. 2. * For T determined not to know 

« any thing among you, ſave Jeſus Chriſt, and him 
4 CRUCIFIED,” Can tbe: apoſtle mean only 
the bare hiſtorical fact, abſtracted from the end and 
deſign of it? But he is more particular as to the 
concern we have in that important event, chap. xv. 3 
here he ſtill mentions. it as one of the firſt and moſt 
eſſential or fundamental principles of Chriſtianitey : 
For I delivered to you, FIRST or ALL that which 
4 alſo received, how that Chriſt DIiED Fo bon 
zins according to the ſcriptures.“ And TR 


* 


* 9 \ 
- 


he declares, » chapi u 23; 24. that k „ Chriſt 
46. crucified be to the Jews a ſtumbling- and to 
« the Greeks fooliſhneſs; to them that are called he 
6 ig the power of God, and the wiſdom ef God.“ 
This doctrine e e — 4 as from 
the beginning it proved a ſtumbling- to | 
and — — ared to be fooliſhneſs to the wile” 
the diſputer of this world, it is no wonder that it 
ſnould ſtill continue to be ſo. But, ſays he, chap. 
il. 18. „ Let no man deceive himſelf; if any man n- 
4/mong you ſeemeth to be wiſe in this world, let 
«him become a fool, that he may be wiſe,” But 
whatevet appearance it may have in the eyes of the 


Chriſtiani 0 6 9 | | 
A third circumſtance that diſtinguiſhes a doQrine 
which is indiſpenſably neceſſary to be believed, is the 
clearneſs and certainty of its revelation : for he. that 
believeth not God, hath made him a liar, becauſe 
he believeth not the record that God gave of his 
Son. But ſuch is the multitude and _— dif. 
ferent expreſſions whereby this doctrine, of the death 
of Chriſt being a propitiation for our ſins, is aſſerted 
in the ſcripture, that one would think particular care 
had been taken to guard againſt all poſſible cavils in a 
matter of ſuch eſſential importance. The inſpired 
writers knowing what a ſtumbling-block this ine 
then was, and - afterwards would be, to the worldly. 
wiſe, who would not ſubmit to the wiſdom of God, 
to the ſcribe, to the diſputer of this world, ſeem, 


on purpoſe, to have revealed it ſo very expreſaly, and 


in ſo many. different words and-phraſes, that if one 
might be eluded, another might not, ſo that unbe- 
hevers might be left without all excuſe. Let us take 
a view of ſome of tem. 
How often is it declared, (in the very words uſed 
by Phileleutherus, in his denial, that this doctrine is 
neceſſary to be believed), that Chriſt is the propitia- 
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xworldly-wiſe apoſtle, you ſee s ſpeaks.of 
It us the firſt he . — | 
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wiſe called the atonement. ' The blood of Grit, 
the eternal Spirit, offered himſelf" 
our conſcience 


who through 
F news t to God, is ſaid to purge 
works, He is ſaid to put foes 
Fn of himſelf. We are told, that 

once offered to bear the ins of many —— 


un d through the offering of the, body of ' Fejus 


once for all; that by one — he hath 


— oe for ever them fred; that 


he mate hr foul — that ke bart 
ties; hay. the fin of many ; that 


he die or us or (as the original word imports 5 
5 


in our. ſtead. The reaſon 
from condemnation, 1 is, on 


for our 
it is Chriſt that died. 


We are ſaid to be ju Juſtified his blood; to be re- 

death of his Son, by whom 
, we: have received the atonement. He is ſaid to 
have once ſuffered for our ſins, the juſt for the 


conciled to God by t 


unjuſt. We are ſaid to be waſhed from our fins in 
his lood ; to be redeemed by the precious blood' of 


Chriſt, as of a lamb without 'blemiſh. He is faid 


to give his life a ranſom for many ; to have bought 
us — a price; * ſacriſied 2 us; to have 
given himſelf for us an offering, and a ſacrifice to 


God; to be the Lamb of God that taketh away e 
fin of the world ; to have borne our ſins on his own 
body on the tree ; to have been made ſin for us, 


who himſelf had no fin ; to have redeemed us 
the curſe of the law, by being made a for 
ur. He is ſaid to be wounded for our tranſgreſſions, 


and bruiſed for our iniquities'; to have the cn _—_ | 


—_— upon him ; and to heal us 


the Iniquities of us all, Sc. Is it poſſible to'ima- 
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Tie Lord is ſuid to have laid upon Fond 


gine any truth to de more clearly revealed ? » The 


ee rae e this, and 
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2 taug ht me, how little weight is to be laid an 
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been — 49 — 
hich thing . 7 ti 1002 4 — 
of and bringi to c 
_ ht to the obedience of Chriſt; x the 
— go for nothing, it is plain that 
e ition 


. 


To all this Phileleutherus 
mony of bimſelf and his fri 
= who diſcover a pious 


& 


the ſins | 

* | 

the gabi charitable — liberal ſenti- | 
ments have, when, inſtead of reaſoning, they make | 


the deciſion of a queſtion to depend upon cha 
by themſelves, which it would be odious 
in. queſtion. Let I muſt ſay, that 


feilt 


iven by friends, eſpecially in ſupport of 

any. _— 7 Such encamiums, how 

rites, bahay on may — I have often found, ſerve 

F 
We find by the freq — 

writers, thay) in has — 


. „ 
1 


er 
x 1 
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32 


to be as good as he can pretend to know, or to be a 


jodge of. Let them be really as good as the amiable. 
gentleman whom eſis loved, While yet he lacked 


one thing, Mark x. 21.; a8 good as the ſeemingly 
pious, and truly diſcreet perſon, who yet was- from 


cough not 2 from the kingdom of Cad, chap. 


4- 3 'as'good-as the ſtony-ground hearers, who 

ed the word with joy, in whom it /prung uf; 
81 that they endured for a while, till perſecution 
and afflidtion ariſing, diſcovered that they had not 
root in temſelues; nay, as good as they 22 
ſay, Lord, Lord, have we — propheſied in in 
name:? Sc. whom yet he never 
this no mere man can pretend 1 5 


| hearts of other men are im But is all 


this ſufficient to ſupply the viſible want = a neceſſary 
and eſſential uiſite, ſo declared to be in the Chri- 
ſtian N 

Let me put the charitable gentlemen i in mind . a 
maxim that has deen long admitted by all Chriſtian 
moraliſts, Bonum ex inte cauſis, malum ex 
** quolibet defectu. . Suppole a ſhip ever ſo-ſtrong 
and tight in every other part, one leak, if it be not 
ſtopped, will be enough to ſink her. One mortal 
wound will be the death of the ſtrongeſt and other. 
wiſe healthieſt man. In like manner, in order to de- 


N an action, or a perſon, truly good; and ac- 


ble to God, there muſt be a concurrence of all 
ualifications, the want of any one of which 
as effectually vitiate the action, or the character, 
andi is ſufficient for condemnation. But can there be 
2 a 
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ks kei the imajinatin of his gin bear, No eil n 
3 you. They ſtrengthen alſo th 
"ok r that; e e en een, 
4 his wickedneſs,” Jer. xxiji. - | 
But n cle ese A ; 
certainly are given, eſpecially when an argument re- 
Auires & 4 not — I ſhall al- 
low thoſe Socinians of Phileleutherus's acquaintance 
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are eſſential to the Chriſtian religion: 


an 
ex. 
rtal 
ler- 
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Sec fl. Ant be articles explicit. 65 


a more eſſential qualification than faith is declared to 


be in the — ? and will we venture to pronounce 


a life tru 4 good which is not the production of a true 
faith ? an inſpired apoſtle tells us, that without 
faith it is impoſſible to leafs God ; does it become 
us to rep reply, that we know ſome whoſe life pleaſes us, 
without this qualification, or with a viſible and very. 
eſſential defect in it? I will not imitate Phileleuthe- 
rus in calling this © intolerable arrogance ;”” becauſe 
I think, by ſofter words, his argument would have 
loſt none of its force. 

After what has been ſaid, no body can be at a loſs 
for an anſwer to the queſtion put by Phileleutherus, 
in theſe words: · Where does the Bible make the 
affirming or denying what he calls ſound principles 
here, a criterion or teſt for diſtinguiſhing between 

and bad men? ] anſwer, In ſo man places 
are ſound principles made ſuch a criterion, that it is 
aſtoniſhing to ſee any _ rs has read the Bible aſk- 
ing ſuch a queſtion. ages that have been 
quoted under this 2 the ormer propoſition, 
ut him in mind of ſome of them. To which 1 ſha 
he ere add one more, where there is a general, but ex- 
preſs aſſertion, That the affirming or denying ſound 
principles, is a proper criterion or teſt for diſtinguiſh- 
ing between good and bad men through all ages of 
the church, is it could not be, were it im ro 
for true Chriſtians to be aſſured that ſome e princpley 
or (ſays 
« the apoſtle) there muſt be alſo — among you, 


„ that they which Are approved, may be made manis 


« teſt among you,” 1 Cor. xi. 19. 


" Fro 
| 


66 


Dosen propoſitions, /—— Part 


[ 


The third propoſition, That true faith is accom- 
 panied with a certainty that excludes all duubt 
or heſitation. The attachment of true believers 
to the important and intereſting doctrines reveal- 
ed in the goſpel. The influence of tlie Spirit in 
begetting a true faith. The difference between 
a low and a high degree of perſuaſion. . 


t 


| Prior. Ill, Every degree of aſſent to the doctrines 


of religion, is not a true divine faith. But with re- 
ſpe& to the moſt important and leading truthg of 
Chriſtianity, our perſuaſion of them muſt be with a 
degree of certainty that excludes all doubt or ſuſpi- 
cion; otherwiſe it will neither he acceptable to God, 
nor profitable to ourſelves. | 

I readily own, that there are many opinions, even 
ſome religious ones, embraced by every body upon 
only a probable evidence. Sometimes the probabili- 


ty is but of a low kind; and ſometimes there may be 


a very high degree of probability, But if it amounts 
to no more, there may be probability on the -other 
ſide too; fo that we cannot look upon the contrary as 
abſolutely impoſſible. Such opinions, no doubt, 
may, and often are changed. Your confounding 


the low degree of aſſent given to probable opinions, 


with the kind of aſſent which is due to the eſſentials 
of Chriſtianity, and your extending the ſcepticiſm 
that runs through the whole of your book univerſal- 
2 and without any exception, I take to be the 
ource of all your errors upon this ſubject; and there- 
fore I ſhall, as I promiſed, prove this propoſition 


from thoſe ſacred oracles which you (though very in- 


conſiſtently) have admitted as the ſtandard of truth: 

and this I the rather do, becauſe your error upon this 

point ig of the molt dangerous conſequence, 8 
ne 


cl 


One needs but look into the New Teſtament, to 
be convinced that faith is there repreſented as the 
great principle of the Chriſtian life: The life which 
& I now live in the fleſh, (ſays the apoſtle); I live by 


the faith of the Son of God, who loved me, and 


« and gave himſelf for me, Gal. ii. 20. The ſame 
account he gives of all Chriſtians, Heb. x. 38. The 
“ juſt ſhall live by faith ;*” and, 2 Cor. v. 7, For 
« we walk by faith, not by fight.” But if it be the 
principle of our ſpiritual life, if it be indeed the vic- 
tory that overcometh the world, it muſt have a 


clearneſs and certainty in it, ſufficient to overbalance 


the advantages which worldly things have, ſufficient 
to make inviſible and diſtant objects outweigh the 
things that are preſent and ſenfible, and that have fo 
powerful an intereſt in our natural inclinations. Ac- 
cordingly the apoſtle tells us, that “ faith is the ſub» 
4 ſtance of things hoped for, the evidence of things 
cc not ſeen,” Heb. xi. 1. The Greek word uren, 
here rendered /wub/tance, is very emphatical. Our 
tranſlators have added in the margin, or ground, 
or confidence,” hinting that it ſignifies a perſuaſion 
founded on ſo ſure-a ground, as to inſpire one with 
the higheſt degree of confidence. By this very word 
confidence, it is ſometimes tranſlated elſewhere, as 
in 2 Cor. ix. 4. and chap. xi. 17. If the faith of the 
Old Teſtament believers had conſiſted in a lower de- 
ce of perſuaſion, how could it ever have produced 
the extraordinary effects which the apoſtle aſeribes to 
it towards the end of the chapter, Heb. xi. ? 
Another very emphatical word is uſed by the fame 


_ apoſtle in a precept given to all Chriſtians, to denote 


the indubitable certainty and full affurance that is re- 
quiſite in a true faith: Rom. xiv. 5. Let every man 
ede fully perſuaded in his own mind,“ or, as it is in 
the margin, . fully aſſured, raypopopyg26, The em- 
phaſis cannot- be preſerved in Engliſh, without uſing 
two words for one. According to all the critics, it 
lignifies the higheſt degree of certainty, or fo full a 
ge I 2 perſuaſion 


1 o al. — 8 
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as excludes the leaſt doubt. Doubring is 
— as the oppoſite to faith, Even in | 
matters of the ſmalleſt moment in religion, the apo- 
Me tells us, in that ſame chapter, that doubting is in- 
conſiſtent with that faith which muſt govern all the 
religious actions of a believer : He that doubteth, 
(lays he), is damned i he eat, becauſe he eateth 
not. of faith for whatſoever is not of faith, is 
in. 6 
He Theſe two emphatical words, implying the full af- 
ſurance and well · grounded confidence there muſt be 
in true faith, are frequently uſed in other places of 
ſeripture; particularly Col. ii. 2. where the apoſtle 
- mentions the fckes of the full aſſurance of under- 
“ ſtanding, to the acknowledgement of the m 
of God, and of the Father, and of 'Chriſt.” 
gain, Heb. vi. 11. . And we deſire, that every . 
you do thew the fame diligence, to the full affurance 
44 of hope unto the end.“ See how the apoſtle re- 
preſents the ſure ground we have upon which to found 
ſo full an affurance, y 16. For men verily fwear,” - 
&c. Without this abſolute (certainty of divine faith, 
there could be no ſuch boldnefs and confidence in 4 
believer's approaches to the throne of grace, as the 
apoſtle exhorts us to: Heb. x. 22. © Let us draw 
„ near with a true heart, in full aſſurance of fai 6 
Eph. iii. 1 2. « In whom we have boldneſs and acceſs "710 
; 66 — confidence by the faith of him.” Ser ä 
Heb. iv. 16. 
This wins e propetty of Abratam's Bub for which 
he is highly commended, and propoſed ws an — 


to all believers: Rom. iv. 20. 21. He 
at the promiſe of God through unbelief,” (dagger. 
ing, you ſee, is a degree of unbelief ); but was 
| s ſtrong in faith, giving glory to God; and being 
«, Fully - perſuaded, that what he had promiſed,” he 
1, was able alſo to perform.” This was likewiſe a 
property of Timothy's faith, as we are told by the 
1 2 Tim. iii. 14 « But the 


$ 
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© the things which thou haſt Jearted, and haſt been 


ssb of.“ 
Upon the agcount of de wndowbeed” my 
there is in divine faith, it is frequently, in ſcripture, 


2 knowledge, which denotes a degree of perſua- 


what is due to any teſtimony that is mere- 


| 5 Even Job, in the ancient times wherein 


lived, could ſay, I know that my redeemer li- 
* veth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter day upon 
«\the earth,” Job xix. 25, © Iknow (fays the Apoſtle 
« Paul) whom I have beliey „ 2 Tim. i. 12. And 
all true Chriſtiahs are deſeribed by him as thoſe that 


not only © believe,” but know the truth,” 1 Tim. 
— 3. The Apoſtle Peter tells us, that 1 all things 


« pertaining to life and godlineſs, are given to us 
« through the knowled ge 


do- his will, he 
« ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God,” 


John'vii. 17. On the other hand, heretics are de. | 


_— by the apoſtle, as falling ſhort of this d 
faith ſo neceſſary to all true believers: © or 


0 join and never able to come to the knowledge 


« of the truth,“ 2 Tim: iii. 7. 

Some very judicious and learned divines carry this 
matter ſo far, as to maintain, that there is a certainty 
in divine faith beyond what is produced by the ſtrict- 
eſt mathematical demonſtration. And perhaps this 
may be admitted, if we attend to two things that are 
advanced by them upon this ſubject. 


Firſt, K we -diſtinguiſh (as they do) Wersen 3 


certainty of ſpeculation, and a certainty of adhe- 
rence. The firſt is an act of the underſtanding, 
when we _ perceive, not only the truth of a doc- 
trine, but the impoſſibility of the contrary. This, it 


is owned, ought not to exceed the nature and degree 
of the evidence, The other has its feat in the heart, 


or in the will; and conſiſts in that love and attach- 


ment to the precious truths of che goſpel, dhiche. 


' ** 


of bim that called us 
to glory and virtue, 2 Pet. i. 3. Our Saviour 
aſſures us, that, If any man 


| 


, entertain. This ariſes 


rae anal 
2 the —— and ue the infinite beau - 


ver gives any credit to thoſe intere and amis 
le informations af which the goſpel-rev 
ſiſta, and is not raviſhed therewith, ſecms not yet, in 


them, Wb have taſted that the Lord is gracious 


perhaps has not yet been ſenſjble what infinite grace 
and aſtoniſhing mercy his condition requires; or he 
would, with Job, e/teer the words of his mouth 
mare than his neceſſary food. 

Such an eſteem of and attachment to the waths * 
religion, the Plalmiſt expreſſes, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
Pſal, xix. 10. where he declares them to be © ſweet- 
« er than honey, aud the honey-comb.'” And in ma- 
ny Pies of 
ſame ſenti iment ; particularly, y 97, « O how love 1 
« thy law! it is my meditation all the day;“ and, 
, 103. How ſweet'are thy words unto my taſte 

yea ſweeter than honey to my mouth.” As he re- 
5 it often in that pſalm, that God's law is his 
22 ſo in the firſt pſalm he gives it as the cha 
racter of every good man, that 44s delight is in the 
law of the K and in hig law doth he meditate 
day aud night. All this i is no more than what God 
himſelf cxpreſsly * oy Deut. vi. 6. —9. Prov. 


| bi. 3. ; Col. ki. 16 
Wy There are many truths undoubtedly evident, which, 
| nevertheleſs, we may regard with great indifference, | 
and as vel unintereſting. Such ate - innumerable 
{acts of little or no importance, and many propoſi- . 
tions in the mathematics, for which there is demon · 
ſtrative evidence. But though an honeſt man will 
never be induced to deny what he knows to be true, 
how ſmall ſoever the importance of it may be; yet he 


may find himſelf very little intereſted in maintaining 
it. "He may be comparatively careleſs in acquiring 


the knowledge of fome truths, and unconcerned at 
his forgetting 


* 


ty, lovelineſa, and cxcellency of them. And indeed 
con- | 


119th Pſalm, he inſiſts upon the 
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to the great- truths of the goſpel. Theſe are 
—— a good man, what every convinced ſinner, will 
himſelf ſo deeply intereſted in, and at the ſame 
ime will be fo raviſſied with the infinite beauty and 
amiableneſs, the ; uſefulneſs, and import- 
ance of them, that this will inſpire him with the ut- 
moſt degree of love and attachment to them. He 
will ſtudy them with the moſt hearty application, and 
be careful never to forget, or loſe fight of them. He 
will treaſure them up in his heart, as the moſt pre. 
cious jewels, — of great price; nay, he will, 
with the Apoſtle Paul, * count all things but loſs, for 
„ the excellency of the knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus 


his Lord,” Phil. iii. 8. 


Ibis is a diſtinction which is plainly adopted by the 
Apoſtle Paul, 1 Tim. i. 1 5. 2 nah that 
and comprehenſive goſpel· truth, that Chri/? 

9 ſus came into the world to ſave ſinners, he de- 
clares it to be not only a faithful, or true /aying, 
but likewiſe worthy of all acceptation, i. e. the pro- 
— object, not only of our firm belief, but of our 
ve, and moſt hearty attachment. The want of 
the laſt is ſo highly provoking to God, that he pu- 
niſhes it with the judicial plague of with-holding the 
ſpirit of illumination, and permitting a- ſpirit of er- 
ror to influence them who are pulley it: „Be- 
« cauſe: (ſays the apoſtle) they received not the Lovx 
e of the truth, that they might be ſaved. And for 


* this cauſe God ſhall ſend them ſtrong deluſion, that 


they ſhould believe a lie; that they all might be 
* damned, who believed not the truth, but had plea- 
* ſure in unrighteouſneſs,”” 2 Theſſ. ii. 10.— 1. 
Elſewhere he inſinuates, that faith has its chief and 
principal ſeat in the heart, and alludes likewiſe to the 
lame diſtinction: © If (ſays he) thou ſhalt confeſi 
% with thy mouth, and believe in thine heart, 
that God hath raiſed him from the dead, thou ſhalt 
de ſaved: For with the heart man believeth unto 
* righteouſneſs, . and with the mouth et 
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manner Philip arquaints the eunuch 9 ve 
do his eſtion, „What doth hinder me to be bapti- 


ieve indeed with all their heart, will readily grant, 


right faith, or, as the Apoſtle expreſſes 


hn: 


« wüde untb falvation,” bm x. 3 


heart muſt be affected in , when, in anſwet 


© Zed?” * he told him, „F thou believeſt with "all 
e thine heart, thou mayſt,” Ads viii. 7. "i 

Another thing that may help to een. 
tainty there is in divine faith, is the conſideration of 
the from whence it ſprings. All who do reallyß 
receive the ſcripture as the word of God, who 5. 


that a true ſaving faith is wrought in the minds of 
believers by the internal operation of the Spirit of 
God. That this is neceſſary to the Side f 8 
es it, 1 Cor. xii. 
2 n man can /ay that Fefus is the Lord 
t by the Holy Gef, is a truth ſo frequently and - 
ſo expreſsly taught in the ſcripture, that it — be 
ſurpriſing to find any profeſſed Chriſtian calling it in 
ueſtion, were it not ſo well known that many pro- 
S 
the ce A is point, 1 
rap lon to a few of thoſe many falke tm 
mighs-be- elletzedin au oof of it. See for this pur- 
poſe, Phil i. 29,3 Egk. f. f., Jer. . 7. & xx, 
31.— 34-3 John vi. 44. 45-3 Eph. i. 16.—18.3 
2 Theff. i. 11: 12.3 Col. 4. 9.3 1 Theſſ. i. 2. 33 


e up 5» —wew ww 


2 Theſſ. i. 3. ; John xii. 37.—40. &c. of 

I do not lay that theſe, and man other paſſages to he 
the ſame purpoſe, lead us to conclude, that every truth lu 
we aſſent to as revealed in the ſcripture. is the imme- ct 
diate inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. © There is no | to 
need for this, when we have fo clear an external re- ſt; 
velation of them. But ſurely, if the ſpirit of grace 4 
enlightens the underſtanding of a believer, by diſſi- Tu 
pating thoſe clouds of prejudice which hinder us from _\ of 


viewing the neceſſary, though plainly revealed truths, be 


ave the end it will be to ſuch. a degree as to "H 


end for which he does it. The end is, to co 
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things that does not amount to an abſolute certainty : 


S o 
af * 
- - 


necefiary and effential doctrines of religion, all thoſe 


82 8 
'w 2,2 


Iuo ſay that they 


to ſuſpect) of a new. diſcovered country 
Fr. he might trade to great advan 


cm. dee tudes" Wute, » 


influence che iss; it is ebedience'to thi pofhel. But 
an uncertaini faith, that amounts to no more than 
probability, will never be ſufficient for this purpoſe.” 
The temptations-of the world are too ſenſible, and 
too near-us, to-be overcome by any faith of - inviſible 


and therefore, whatever may be ſaid of the leſs im- 
portant and more obſcurely revealed truths, all the 


upon the belief of which our compliance with the 


terms of falyation depends, muſt be embraced with- 
out any doubt or hefitation ; otherwiſe they will never 


be able to maintain their ground againſt thoſe ſpiri- 
c ſurrounded on - 


hands: - 
are not revealed with ſuch 3 de- 


gree of evidence as to fatisfy any -unprejudiced and 
inquirer, (more is unn , if not un- 


pas! 
5 N to reprdach the God of truth, who 


has * the belief of them neceſſary to our falva- 
tion. If it be ſufficiently evident that God has re- 
vealed them, to reject them, amounts to no leſs, ac- 


cording to the Apoſtle John, than making Cod a liar. 


And indeed there cannot be conceived a higher de- 
gree of evidence than the elony or e can- 


not he. 


Ev knows, that tare are lo d 
of 3 according as it is weak or = | 
has a very different influence upon the mind. To 
luſtrate this by an example: Let us ſuppoſe a mer- 
chant had intellię even ſuch as he had no reaſon 
„ In a far di- 
ſtant part of the world, to which, if he would ſend a 
We may 

_— that he had this piece of news from a perſon 

credit, whoſe intelligence ſeemed to be very pro- 

dable, ſo that he could not — e it. 
Here is ſome degree of human faith ; wit 


d.. = does not deny FG * 


— of his . In _— of time, however, 
let us ſuppoſe, that it is confirmed by the teſtimony 
of many unexceptionable witneſſes. Our merchant ' 


has frequent opportunities of converſing with not a 
few-returned from voyages to that very place. He 
ſees ſome of his neighbours actually g rich of 


trading to that count — e-rnarny 

. which he gave to the firſt intelligence, is gro 
perfect aſſurance, free from the leaſt poſſibility of 
doubt or heſitation. Then it begins to influence his 


conduct. It is now a . bebef. He fits out 1 


hip for the place. 


How many profeſſed. Chriſtians are really in 
very ſame ſituation of mind with reſpect to the — 


of religion that I have 


in the merchant, 


when the news that he gave ſome aſſent to, had no 
effect upon him in the way of buſineſs? How can it 
otherwiſe be accounted for, that theſe truths have ſo 


little influence upon their lives? God's ſending his 


own Son to expiate our guilt by the atoning ſacrifice 
of himſelf, is a very important and a very intereſting 
piece of intelligence to the human ſpecies. It is cer» 
tain, that whoever give that credit to it which it de- 
ſerves, will no longer indulge themſelves in the habi- 


tual practice of any preſumptueus fin. yet it is 


a notorious fact, 


without any d 


| 3 — 


3 


that there are, among the proſeſ- 


ſors of Chriſtianity, habitually covetous, voluptuous, 
malicious, and revengeful Shall we con- 
clude, that all theſe, and other habitual ſinners, are 


. the -Chriſtian 
tever cir profeſſion may 
— This would be too 
Wann. 
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certainty of the chief articles of faith, which you call 


within the diſtance of a 


e 2 8 
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really believe, but with a low degree of afſent. They 
are not perfectiy ſure ;. nor do they perceive with that 
clearneſs and certainty wherewith the Spirit of 
what they dare not, and really do not deny. There 
| * may receive , rer 
os. pu SaaS No wonder if ſuch a faith does not 
overcome the world. | | 
You go further. You think it is impoſlible to 
abſolutely ſure of the truth aud certainty of any ar- 
ticles of faith. Speaking of that abſolute perſua - 
ſion of the truth of their own opinions (as you call 
them) which you had aſcribed to our fathers” at the 
Reformation, you conclude them guilty of no leſs 
than a coNTRADICTION, when, rejecting the Popiſh 
doctrine of the church's infallibility in every the mi- 
nuteſt deciſion, as a rule to be impoſed upon others, 
they preſumed nevertheleſs to entertain an aſſured 


their opinions. Your words are, p. 207. 

ight be convinced of the abſurdity of the Popiſh 
doQrine of infallibility, and lay down general rules 
in . conſequence of this conviction, and yet be ex» 


tremely poſitive that were in the right them- 
ſelves. This is not at all improbable. The hiſtory 
of religion abounds with ſuch contradidtions.”” .. 


Pray, Sir, where is the contràdiction between be- 
ing quite ſure of ſome things, and owning, that we 
are not ada waging" ing? May not I be per- 
fealy ſure, that a pi ich I have ſurrounded 
yard, conſiſts of four fides 
and four angles, and yet be conſcious, that I am 
ſometimes deceived by my ſenſes? If I ſhould not 
be ſo extremely. poſitive that a pillar is round, which 
appears ſo to me at the diſtance of a mile, would this 
be inconſiſtent with my former judgement, or with 
being even extremely poſitive that if was right ? 
Where, I beſcech you, is the contradiction here? 
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- - among us! What think you, for example, of ad»: 
mitting, on the one hand, the whole Bible to be the 
word of God, and, on the other hand, maintaining, 

; that we o ht not to be poſitive, and cannot be ſure, 
Wo: of the truth of any one doctrine revealed there? 
. Before I leave this propoſition, under which I have 

mentioned what ſome divines call a. certainty f ad. 

- , herence, I muſt obſerve, that you yourſelf, with all 

your ' ſcepticiſm, do ſometimes avow a jar at- 
tachment by inclination to certain tenets of your own. 
Having (p. 265.) laid down two propoſitions, you 
ſay, I acknowledge, I ſhould be ſorry to ſee my 
reaſonings upon them refuted. Forbid it, Heaven! 
that ſo great a diſgrace ſhould ever befal our church, 
as that principles like theſe ſhould not find ſtrenuous 
defenders.” This I will not-liken to the attachment 
which true believers experience to the amiable and 
intereſting doctrines of the goſpel, the truth of which 
they have a clear and certain perception of: for indeed 
it is not the ſame thing, whatever reſemblance there 
may at firſt ſight appear to be between them. But 
how can you, who, by your own acknowledgement, 
never had a clear view of the certainty of any one 
religious truth, pretend to be without prejudice” in 
your inquiries, when you own, that you would be 
ſorry to ſee your reaſonings refuted? I ſuppoſe you 
mean, ſolidly - refuted, as the word plainly imphes 
not only ineffectually oppoſed, but the ſophiſtry of them 
| | - -really ed. Is not this the ſame thing as if you 
4 5 had owned that truth would give you pain, and er- 
I 5 ror pleaſure ? | By or ne 


„er. 
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Me fourth propoſition: A conſtant adherence to 


the eſſential. doctrines of the goſpel neceſſary. 


The fifth propoſition: Thie danger. of true reli- 
gion from, falſe teachers. Thie warnings againſi 
, them given in the ſcripture.” ©. 


Pfior. IV. True faith is a fred invariable- thing. 
When once it is wrought in the ſoul of a believer, it 
neceſſarily implies a permanent continuance in the 


which our compliance with what God requires 


in ordet᷑ to our ſalvation depends. It is utterly in- 
conſiſtent with that liberty of altering any of our re- 


ligious opinions which you ſo ſtrenuduſiy contend for 
in almoſt every page, and which ſeems to be the ſpi - 


rit that animates your whole box. | 
The apoſtles of our Lord, on the. contrary, are as 


earneſt in inculcating an invariable adherence to the 


principles of Chriſtianity which we have once embra- 
ced.. They * great ſtreſs upon ABD in the doc- 
of Chri 


trine % Whoſoever tranſgreſſeth, (ſays the 
cc Apoſtle John), and abideth- not in the d * or 


« Chriſt, hath not God: he that abideth in the doctrine 


<« of Chriſt, he hath both the Father and the Son; 
2 John 9. Though Providence ſhould try our con- 
ſtancy by our being ca/# into 1 we are command - 
ed to be faithful unto death; in which caſe only we 
are promiſed a crown of life, Rev. ii. 10. The go- 
\pel is not only what we have received, but (lay 
the Apoſtle) © wherein ye ſtand; by which alfo 
are ſaved, if ye keep in memory (or, as it is in 
margin, hold faſt, xar«xw,) what I preached-unto 
& * -” 1 Cor. xv. 2. We are required to hold 
< faſt the profeſſion of our faith without wavering; 
Heb. x. 23.: to © hold. faſt the form of ſound 
„ words,” 


? * ” - 7 * * 


perſuaſion of xl thaſe dodzines. of the See pen 
us 


and that both © in faith and love, 
| 2 Tim. 
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2 Tim. i. 13.; to “ ſtand faſt in the faith,” 1 Cor. 
xvi. 13. It is required of us, ** that we be, no more 


4 children, toſſed to and fro, and carried about with ' 
1 7 every wind of doctrine by th flight of men, and | 


4 cunning craftineſs, wheret 
« ceive,” Eph. iv. 14. Fai 


oy je in wait to de» 
| is the bond of our. u+ 
mon with Chriſt, who tells us, that all depends | 


our“ abiding in him, and his words abiding in us, Jo 


xv. 4.—7. Apoſtates from the faith are declared to 

be peculiarly hateful in the fight of God: The juſt: | 
&« ſhall live by faith: but if any man draw back, my: 
*« ſoul ſhall have no pleaſure in him,“ Heb. x. 38. 
On the other hand, the Coloſſians are commended 
for © the ſtedfaſtneſs of their faith in Chriſt, Col. ii. 
5. And they are exhorted to be * rooted and built 


. up in him, and ſtabliſhed in the faith,“ y 7. and 


to “ continue in the faith, grounded and ſettled, and 
de not moved away from the hope of the goſpel,” - 


* 


chap. i. 3. e 
5 5 now by theſe paſſages, and others that might 
be added to them, what is the proper anſwer to your 
queſtion, Is there any thing criminal in a man's al- 


tering his opinion? Doubtleſs, there are ſome 
opinions that a man may innocently alter, and ſome 


that he ought to alter, if they be entertained by him. 
a Confel.. 


Had you pointed out any /uc/ opinions in the 
'fion of Faith, and proved them to be of this kind, in- 
ſtead of throwing the moſt ſpiteful abuſe upon them 
in general terms, this would have been ſomething to 
the purpoſe. Or had you only pled for liberty. to al- 

ter your opinions when they were of this ſort, this 
would not have been diſputed with you; and the 
ſcandal of. ſo glaring a contradiction to the writers 
'whoſe divine inſpiration you admit would have been 
ſaved.” But this you are fo far from doing, that in 

the following ſentence, you ſufficiently intimate, that 
the liberty you claim is to be extended to every tenet 


whatever, without any exception. This you do, by 


marking with an emphaſis the word any, and print- 
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2 candidates for the miniſt: iy, does it 
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we are co 


he to hold faſt, a n . 
* | 
You repreſent it 2s one of the groſſeſt n 

to exact a promiſe Nas the whole chugch of Je 
| land, through endleſs and unborn generations down= 


wards, to believe theſe articles.” And, as _ 
you ſupply the want of argument, by aſſerti 


comes a ſceptic : . Than this (you add) nothing can 
be more ine y abſurd and incredible,” p. 184. 


If thoſe articles you-allude to be errors, it is ga 1 


to exact a belief of them at any time: hut if they 


| really the truths of the goſpel, Tod i it be tene 


to believe them at any time, is it not equally ſo at 
all times? even © through endleſs (as you expreſs. it) 
and unborn generations, where, you ſeem to think, 
the abſurdity lies. What is true now, will be equally 
ſo a thouſand years hence, as it was'a thouſand years 


„ > Os wine you alledge, that | in fat the opi- 
nions of men are frequently chan 

fa& (which in a true church of « 
be regretted) a ſufficient CN 2 


reatly 


weight of your inference? Are all the various — i 


contrary opinions that may happen to ſucceed one 


another, equally fit to be taught and inculcated an the 


truths of the goſpel? When a apo par perm comes 
to have its turn in the ſucceſſion, 728 
CDS 2 


truth? and is it os hs Wola 
lieve it too? or at leaſt * tha oder fd or . 
ſpiritual nouriſhment? / 

, Though there be H and Philetuſes, 


„ who. con the truth haye erred, and over- 


« throw the fat of ſome; eee the founda 


the ſtrongeſt terms, with a confidence that 1 — 
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EN «vhhin'of God andett Fare A we deny hin ho 
*. alſo will deny us. If we believe not, yet he a- 
A dideth faithful; he cannot deny himſelf,” 2 Tim. 
; I. 18. 19. 12. 13. „The word of God, that incor- 
| - © * ruptible ſeed, liveth and abideth for ever. For all 
£50 ; « fleſh is as graſs, and all the glory of man, as the 
flower of graſs. The graſs withereth, and the 
'» | flower thereof falleth away: but the word of the 
| * Lord endureth for ever. And this is the word 
_ ; hic by the goſpel is preached unto you, 1 Pet. 
_— - | i. 23-—25,  * Jeſus Chriſt is the ſame yelterday, ang 
= * to-day, and for ever.” From whence the 
| 
| 


infers, -< Be not carried about with divers and ftrange- - 

4 dodtrines: for it is a good thing that the heart be 
© eſtabliſhed with grace, Heb, > at 8. 9. When - 
Chriſt commiſſioned the apoſtles to - preach; He that 

Helieveth ſhall be ſaved, and lie that believeth not” 

Pall be dumned, and promiſed to be with them in 

1 preaching that doctrine, alway, even to the end of 

1 | the world,” is it to be ſuppoſed, that the object of 
SR that faith was allowed to be in as a ffuctuation as 

4 Nui tell us religious opinions Late always been? 

1 oſe articles of faith that were neceſſary to be be- 

= lieved in the firſt century, are the very ſame that are 

| | neceſſary to be believed in the eighteenth, and will | 

1 . continue to be the invariable objects of true faith in 

the twentieth, and fo through (L will not fay endleſs, | 

| but) unborn generations. 

_— e Prom the beginning of time time (you f oy) is ſub. 

it je& has been in a ſtate of flutua tion. | 
1. pf water has been bound in chains of ice, and ym 

med for a moment an uniform appearance: but the 

ſun ſoon diſſolved the charm, and releaſed the waves, 

ſeemingly huſhed to final re repoſe, from their 2 

May confinement. So has it fared with every attempt 

to bind the opinions of mankind. They are < pil 

as the moſt fluid element,” p. 79. All I this I readi 

acknowledge as a juſt account of the preſent ſtate” 

mankind. - And a'ſufficient evidence it is of ur” you 
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ene of admitting, che corruptich of che | 
human nature, and of the violent prejudices that go»- - 
ſpel-truthr has to ſtruggle with.. You certainly cannot 
mean it as an encomium upon the world. that 
which is © unſtable as water cannot excel,” Gen. 
xlix. 4. He that wavereth is like a wave of the ſea, 
« driven with the wind, und toſſed . A double - mind- 
„ed man is unſtable.in all his ways,” James i. 6. 8. 
This inſtability it is that empoſes ſo many a prey to 
heretics and falſe teachers, who are apt, as the A- 
poſtle Peter tells us, to beguile unſtable ſouls, 
2 Put. i 14. The ſame Apoſtle aſſures us; that it ids 
< the. ynitable 2s well au the unlcarned, who'wrelt de | 
Ps: mc unto their own deſtruction, chap. ui. 16, ' 
And himſelf informs us, that men are more apt 
8 to a falſe than to the. ne roligion, * 
EN ** 
Dar is he wum of fuctels (which is the only thing 
that looks like arguing from this fact) of ſufficient” 
weight to unduce us to labour no more about the 
matter ĩ Na conſideration (it ſeems) would weigh | 
more with you:“ p. 78. eee r. bg er e 
n The prophets. 
make: frequent complaints of their want of ſuccelsy z; 
A or en a re- 2 
bellious, a difobedient, and 1 e 
they laboured in vain, — their — | | 
nought and in vain. Nay, our Saviour 
with by the acknowledgement of his enemies, ks 
(+ ner na FAIR, is introduced by the ſame pro- 
Phet, g out, #40. hath believed our ret? 
and he himſelf complains, chat his hearert eee 
even againſt ſuch means as might have been-ſulficient 
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i their faith, But this 
ary gr Ort. r 
trary way that it does with you; It inſtigated them 
to t Le eee 
| . Not did they 


9 of the danger of it, and frequently e. 
to ſtedfaſtneſs and perſeverance, but they 


e 8 appointed the on of eccleſiaſtieal 
_ "ol nay nd cl 


— 


en, v. The ens rt [at religion. 2 
t e er heretics 
2 5 "EY b duch axipeehjcaſien) 
ou are rom aving any u 
that you make a perfect joke of hereſy, as if it were - 
an idle bugbear that none but fools would be alarmed 
at. Whos, Among wha atmo ora 
e e e 
| part ot · our co tu- 
tion.” gt, bad the word been an unſcri 
term, (as there are ſome fuch. uſed” by ortliodox dis 
vines), it would have been more excuſable to hawe 
uſed fa much freedom with it, as is done here and 
elſewhere: through your" boek: but Tam afraid iÞ 
| 8282 reconciteable with your 'of. 
for the ſcripture, to make a which the 
inſpired writers have chain the ſubjeQ of your drol- 


Lou ban ſcarcely be ignorant, I ſhould think, Ut. 
tn; the ſacred oracles, it is always mentioned in 
much more; ſerious manner. There herefics ate es 
numerated e r works of the fleſb, concerns 
ing which the apoſtle found e Chis 
ſtians over "nh over, that they which do ſack 
< things ſhall not inherit the kingdom of God, Gall 
, There they „ 
and are faid to Gi 
thors dn Arcs 
wentioned as proper charafer for for ag dee e 
tween 
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tuen true und falſe Chriſtiams: . For (hs dhe 3. 


poſſie) there muſt be alſo hereſies among you, that 


they which are approved, may/be made manifeſt az 
* mong you, 1 Cor. xi. 19. ; and there an obſti 
heretic is commanded to be rejected, Tit. iii. 10. 
The manner in which hereſies are always ſpoken of 
in the fcri - eſtabliſhes an obvious diſtinction be. 
tween ſuch errors as deſerve that denomination, and 
ſuch as are conſiſtent with true faith, -agreeable to 
that old adage of Jerom, * Errare poſſum,  hereticuy 
“ effe nolo. There are errors concerning which we 
are bound to exerciſe moderation and forbearance 3 
or, as the apoſtle eſſes it, there are ſome who; 
though weak in the faith, ought to be . | 
not judged. I ſhall readily acknowledge, that there 
are very many errors of this kind, which are not the 
proper objettꝭ of diſcipline, and ought not to inter- 
rupt ian communion. Such are thoſe that ariſe 
from the imperfection of 3 many do, from 
an ambiguous word or expreſſion, and that affect, 
perhaps, not ſo much the exiſtence. or nature of 
things, as the circumſtances or mode of them. Such 
are many errors that are more real, but that relate to 
the leſs important doctrines or circumſtantials of reli- 
gion, which have no direct influence upon our com- 
pliance or non-compliance with the terms of falya- 
tion, and which are but obſcurely revealed; where- 
as, in order to denote any error a hereſy, it muſt be 
upon a ſubje& of importance in religion, a denial af 
fome eſſential article thereof, or of what is clearly 
Simple error is a conſequence | ent imper- 
fection of our rational powers, and is conſiſtent with 
an honeſt. diſpoſition to admit all the truths which 
God has revealed to us, and to comply with 


all that he requires of us; whereas hereſy proceeds 


from a criminal corruption of the heart. It is 
(in the words of the apoſtle, leſt you ſhould cavil at 
mine), < a perverſe diſputing of men of co 
2 L 2 * « minds,” 
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Not as if & heretio was conſviaus, . 


fund fenſe put upon the ee 


- for the diſopline he is there evidently-injaini 


of CORRUPT. anda, reprobate 
„ 2 Tim, ili. 8. — the fame a 


tells uh, that u heretic. © is ſubverted, and 21. 
NETH, being condemned of won Tit. er 
oy 


that to be true which he outwardly. Hemel. 


ſuch as vould thereby ſereen [heretics from ehurchs. 


cenſure): for that would make the apoſtle argue. in 
the moſt ridiculous manner, giving that as a reaſon 


would as plainly withdraw the crime pro 


of it by outward actions; and if an heretic; after 


firſt admonition, ſhould own his -inward' belief of the 
truth, he would not need a ſecond. - But he is con- 


demned of himſell, i, e. he is guilty of ſelf-contradice 


tion. He admits as much as is ſufficient for his dum 
condemnation, by his very profeſſion of Chriſtianity; 
He does-not. 5 avowed infidels):a& a conſiſtent 


2 Ba by utter TY the ſacred oracles, wherein 
he denies is plainly and wear res 


x ; And his receiving them is: v 


ing himſelf. It is admitting on the one * x 
he rejects on the other, and, 1 a 


£E 4: the ſcripture, is no les than making oy 


ar; o s. {19% 


He who, by indulg ing e 


WE eſpecial ſuch as conf i in making light of fin, — 


to reject a doctrine evidently delivered to us, in what 
be himſclf admits to, be the word of God, is guilty) 
of a rebellion againſt the authority, and a c 
of the teſtimony of God bimaſel,. Herefy i is,“ 4 
* perly ſpeaking,“ indeed, a degree of- infidelity. 


. The laſt is an abſolute r. eee oder 1 


per 1 firſt, a "Tract of only a barns but a ne- 
e 


, which, 


| cenfyred from all human cogniſance. For. who — | 
judge the heart but God only ? Men can only ju 7 
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5. aps dee. r 
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de Wichout and ch a weuk - | 
4 58 yields an abſolute and unlimited on-td - - 
the divine . teſtimony ; the | herotic,' on the 


plainly 
truths; receiving ome of them; and - 
according as are ſuitable or riot to hit 
and dings ey Which he calls” his reals hp 


brightneſs of the revelation. 


writers, for whom 


e e chop. judge it of importance to alarm all 


true Chriſtians ? Or can you imagine tie were in a 
falſe alarm about # mere chimera ? 19 
impoſſibility of a crime being Saeed ina lower 
degree, beter be denied that iti often com- 
?. When there are; unde- 


-mitted in a higher d 


mia „ſo many among us, who 
— of coat . unn 


of "he Popiſh Pretender were m 

gating a perſuaſion, that 
Sued, de e 015 acorn thing as any real 
Lee A een 
But when the rebellion broke out, it p 
ed with what view this doctrine was ſo 
N It was to render the Whigs. 


Ave project And w we find herefy-ridicu-. 
neee to ſuſpeck that it may 
| be-ith-views of the Jn highs eng | 


Our Sevicdr ind bir ad wire Mü r 
lulling us aſloep, that they have given us the faireſt 


n much 


caution 


ec een 


it may re require al the an of Tat mud e | 
- Us this, Sir, a proper fabj | of dente? Dan 5 


you laugh at that which the 
you' a regard, were ſo much alarmed at and 
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his diſciples againſt the falſe teachers of his own time? 
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"DX they will not - endure. ſound doctrine; but after 


e their ears 


29 e to be 4 ſtrong neceſſity, ths 


. from. the faith, giving · bed to Sdn! pre; 
eee ſpeaking lies in hypocriſy? 
Aud, 2 Tim. iy. 3. 4. © For the time will come When 


& their own luſts ſhall they heap'to themſelyes teach 
ers, — gears. And they ſhall turn away 
om the truth, and ſhall be turned unto 


66 ire T could _ 5 theſe, — I not thinæ 
ſufficient. - But man gus warnings," 
— you perſuade us, that the er are caus 
enen is nothing but a mere chimera ? * 
Indeed, Sir, upon your own prinelples, | 
any ſteady ones), there muſt be very great 2 
octrine in the church of Cha Tou ky * | 
- (nay you muſt jnfiſt upon it as an argument for your 
purpoſe, by way of objeQion to the remedy of diving 
inſtitution), that the opinions of men are in a ſtate ob 
rpetual fluctuation, and are unſtable as the moſt fluich 
element. You, ſurely, cannot imagine, that every 
different and contrary opinion, while it prevails, be- | 
comes a temporary truth, and is equally adapted for 
promoting the ſalvation of mankind. According | to 
you, then, a- great deal of pernicious error, and "Wi 
great many falſe teachers, muſt frequently be ſwarri 
ing in the church. Ever ſince the Pelagian and Sof 
Dn tenets were proſcribed, and branded with here 
| whole dlergy muſt, in your opinion, have bee 
88 the truth, except the few honeſt men al 
them, whoſe conſciencey allowed them to ay 
one ing and to think another. You cannot e 
pretend that Nes is a matter of indifference, that: nei 
not give any * the leaſt degree of concern, a 
the one ſyſtem of doctrine — 5 do juſt as well 
the other; and it would fi nothing as to our all 
ceptance with God at the y of judgement, whethan 
a man was a Socinian-or a Calviniſt.. For how 
you reconeile this with the fervent zeal ä mn 
your book, for a reformation ?. far which 20 | 
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trine of this church being, in your account, down- 
night ignorance and nonſenſe; to ſupport which, is 
fupporting the cauſe of Belial. So that, however 


all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject. 


lightly. you affect ſometimes to talk of hereſy, you - 
muſt Mok 
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The. unfair arts r by heretics, of which 
_ the ſcripture likewiſe warns us. The ſixth pro- 
| poſition : That the ſcripture expreſsly requires 
. church-cenſures to be inflicted upon falſe teach- 
Eri. 5 8 


Blr I diſmiſs the fifth propoſition, it may be of 
uſe to beſtow ſome attention upon the unfair and 
aifingenuous arts that are uſually put in practice by 
heretics, in order to inſinuate themſelves and their 
pernicious tenets into the church of Chriſt. An ac- 


quaintance with their, baſe tricks, will enable us 


mare effectually to diſtinguiſh and detect thoſe who 
deſerve this character, and will likewiſe help to warn 
and to arm us againſt their deceitful meaſures; For 
theſe reaſons the ſcripture has clearly pointed them 


out to us. . | 6 ad | 
One thing it frequently inſiſts upon is, the h 
critical — which they N — 
recourſe to for this purpoſe. This is a mark which 
will ſeldom fail to diſtinguiſh the heretic from one that 
knows and believes the truth. Truth (as appears in 
the examples both of the primitive Chriſtians, and of 
our fathers at the Reformation, as well as at the Re- 
Wtoration of King Charles II.) has a boldneſs, a ge- 
nerous openneſs in its countenance. It ſcorns to be 
beholden to the mean and low ſhift of deceit and im- 
poſition ; while error ſneakingly ſubmits to ſculk under 
Wome unfair and ſhameful covert. So the Apoſtle 
Peter tells us, that the falſe teachers privily bring in 
WW e - damnable 


*. v. Unzer arts, of hercties. 8g 
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e 
datmnable herefies, 2 Pet. ii. 1.; and to the ſame pur- 1 
poſe the Apoſtle Jude, y 4. that they creep in na- 2 
wares. Wolves as they are, and grievous ones too, f 
they come, as our Saviour foretold, in ſhreps clo. b 
thing. At their entrance, they not only do not a- 
vo their erroneous tenets, but in order the more ef- te 
fectually to conceal them, they do not ſtick, even in the e 
moſt ſolemn manner, to e a hypocritical profeſ- tl 

P 
6c 


ſion of the oppoſite truths. To this it was owing 
that Paul could tell the. elders of Epheſus, Alſſo of 

your own, ſelves ſhall men ariſe ſpeaking perverſe * 
things. Whoever therefore enters upon the office of d 
a public teacher, by making a ſolemn profeſſion of a 
believing doctrines which he really abhors, is he not m 
thereby marked as a wolf, or a falſe prophet, of ci 
whom the ſheep ſhould beware, according ta the di- to 
rection of the chief ſhepherd ? He dares not appear ti 
to be what he is, and pretends to be what he is not, fa 
He is therefore juſtly liable to ſuſpicion, as one who, th 


Foe gene motives, can ſubmit to wear a diſguiſe. dc 
I0o guard, as much as poſſible, againſt ſuch deceit- di 
ful doings, miniſters are ſtrictiy enjoined, in the e- ne 
piſtles to Timothy and Titus, to be extremely cau- pe 
tious in the admiſſion of perſons to that important de 
office, to © lay hands ſuddenly. on no man,“ 1 Tim. G 
v. 22. ; to ſec that the truths of the goſpel be com-. an 
= mitted to faithful men, who ſhall*þ&-able to teach Sc 
c others alſo,” 2 Tim. ii. 2. ; ſuch as Will hold faſt WI 
« the faithful word, as he hath been taught, that he pe 
25 _ be able by found doctrine, both to exhort 4 
« and to convince the gainſayers, Tit. i. 9. Two' A 


things are implied in the character of faithful men, 2 
namely, that they be true believers of all the eſſen- 6c 
tial doctrines of the goſpel, or, like Stephen, full of & 
faith ; of. which the ordainers muſt have ſufficient e- 6, 
vidence, or the apoſtle's exhortation muſt go for no- | 
thing : nor can men be juſtly called faithful men, th: 
unleſs they be men of approved honeſiy; ſo that no du 
worldly temptation may be able to 1 their it 
3 ö R entiments | 


* 
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| ſentiments from their words, - and ſet their rt 


and ſincerity at variance.” When ' immoral and un- 


fair means are uſed to promote any cauſe, that cauſe. 


becomes juſtly liable to ſuſpicion. pil Ad ere Gert 
Another artifice which the ſcripture imputes to falſe 
teachers, and which indeed procures them the great- 
eſt ſucceſs, is the accommodating their doctrine to 
the taſte of a corrupt world. This is what the A- 


poſtle John plainly intimates, 1 John iv. 5. They 
« are of the world: therefore ſpeak” they of the 
world, and the world heareth them.“ The true 


diſciples of Chriſt, even in a viſible church, are but 
a little flock. The bulk of mankind are worldly. 
men. Hence they are frequently in ſcripture, eſpe- 


cially by this apoſtle, called the world, in oppoſition, 


to true believers. The laſt live amongſt, but are diſ- 
tinguiſhed from the world. No wonder then, that 
falſe teachers never fail to have many followers in 
that world to which they properly belong. Their 
doctrines, their ethics, their meaſures in church- ju- 
dicatories, all favour. of a worldly ſpirit, and muſt 
needs be reliſhed by worldly men. The very ſame 
pernicious error by which the firſt falſe teacher, the 
devil, deceived Eve, Gen. iii; 4. Ye ſhall not ſure- 


— 


« ly die,“ will commonly be found to run through, 


and to animate the whole ſyſtem of their doctrine. 


So it is at this day, and fo. it was in ancient times, 


when the falſe prophets were blamed by God for per- 


petually “crying, Peace, peace, when there was no 


peace. They ſtrengthen alſo the hands of evil 
« doers. They ſay ſtill unto them that deſpiſe me, 
* The Lord hath ſaid, Ye ſhall have peace; and they 
e fay unto every one that walketh after the imagina- 
tion of his own heart, No evil ſhall come upon 

6 = Jer. xxili. 17, | 
othing can be more diſagreeable to worldly men, 
than to be appriſed of the danger of their carnal in- 
dulgencies. If they give any credit to ſuch doctrine, 
it cannot but mix | was bitter ingredients in their 
1 cups 


— We 1 |; "4.200" 0 . % 4 
E cups of ſenſual pleaſure, and ſour their ſweeteſt en- 
. joyments. But, how diſagreeable ſoever it may be, 
1 : thoſe who /tand in God's 9 are ſenſible, that 
i118 they cannot by any other means be turned from their 
"pk evil way, and from the evil of their doings. Nor 
can any diſobligation of their hearers be conſidered! * 
by faithful miniſters as a ſufficient diſpenſation from 
their duty of blowing the trumpet, and giving 
warning from God. This is what falſe teachers, 
who love to ſpeak ſmooth things, and to propheſy 
deceits, are apt to miſrepreſent, and to ſer in the 
| moſt odious point of light. Not only is the good ef- 
| fect of ſuch warnings prevented thereby, but fuch as 
=_  - dare venture to do their duty, are expoſed to the in- 
4 A dignation and hatred of the world. Iliberality, un- 
i charitableneſs, moroſeneſs, gloom, &c. are the beſt 
conſtructions of it that we 3 to lay our account 
with. If our Saviour's own words are inſiſted upon, 
He that believeth not, ſhall be damned, it is called 
damning people by ſhoals, as if it could proceed 
from nothing but pure miſanthropy and malevolence. 
It is never once ſuppoſed that it may be done out of 
the trueſt charity, and that it may be intended to 
prevent people from being damned by ſhoals.o + 
7 | To illuſtrate this matter by an example: — What 
think you of - celebrating, even from the pulpit, the 
piety and virtue of deceaſed perſons in the high ranks 
of life, who were known to have had no ſcruple 
about putting the bottle to their neighbour's mouth, 
and joining with them in drinking to exceſs ? not to 
mention other inſtances of ſenſual indulgence habi- 
tually and openly avowed. What think you of pla- 
eing thoſe about the throne of God in heaven, who 
avoided the opportunities ofs his worſhip as a diſa- 
2 burden when upon earth? That man is, 
rely, in a very dangerous ſituation, who leaves the 
whole firſt table of the law out of his ſyſtem of mo- 
rals; who lives, in a great meaſure, without Cod in 
the world, neglecting his worſhip in public, and in 
| private, 
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private, and ſeldom, if ever; partaking of the ſacra- 
ment of the Lord's ſupper, but rather flying from the 


place where that ordinance is to be adminiſtered. Sup- 


poſe this character to become faſhionable in a Chri- 
ſtian land, would any but a falſe teacher make the 
leaſt inſinuation that there is no danger at all in it? 
But pray tell me, Sir, how this can be more eſſte- 
done, than by ordaining fuch men into the of- 

fice of ruling elders, and chuſing them members of 
the ſupreme church-judicatory. Is not this accom- 
modating their doctrine, with a witneſs, to the pre- 
judices of worldly men? I fay, their doctrine: for 
they could not more ſucceſsfully inculcate upon them 
that deſpiſed God, that they ſhall have peace, and 
every one that walketh after the imagination 


ö of his own heart, that no evil ſhall come upon 


them. Nay, js it not ſaying in effect, that the in- 
tereſts of religion, and the final deciſion of all eccle- 


fiaſtical affairs, cannot be truſted in better hands? You 

know, Sir, what ſet of clergy it is who efpouſe ſuch. 

meaſures, and conſequently teach ſuch doctrine. You. 

know hkewiſe who they are who teach how little re- 

gard is due to truth, by infiſting, that preſbyteries 
0 


uld ſolemnly atteſt a notorious falſehood in favour 


of ſuch men, in order to 4 them a ſeat in 


the aſſembly, perhaps the only branch of their office 
that ever they pretend to execute. | 

I ſhall mention only one inſtance more of the 
ſleight of men, and cunning craftineſs : whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive. Of this the ſcripture 
has likewiſe given us warning, and ſo made it our 
duty to beware of it. I mean the high pretenſions 


which falſe teachers commonly make to virtue and 


_ Morality. While they are induſtriouſly undermining 


the very foundations of true holineſs, and even be- 

traying what they themſelves call virtue in particular 

inſtances, they can expreſs. a mighty. concern. for, 

and harangue, in general terms, in praiſe of mora- 

lity, as if, indeed, they had the intereſts _ 
ri 
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90 
workers, no themſelves into the les 


orming 
of Chriſt. And no marvel ; for Satan himſelf. is 
transformed into an angel of light. Therefore it is 
no great thing if. kis miniſters alſo be transformed 
as the miniſters -of righteouſneſs ; whoſe end 


And thus (the ſame apoſtle tells us) by good words 
and fair — they deceive the hearts of the 


„Rom. xvi. 18. 5 


med the character of moral preachers, or the moral 
clergy, as the denomination of your party, in oppoſi- 
tion to the orthodox. Is there not an inſinuation in« 
tended hereby, as if you had a greater concern than 
they have, to promote the practice of morality ? and 
yet I can appeal to yourſelf, whether they do not 
pn ſtricter morals than you do? and give leſs 
of impunity to all who indulge themſelves in the 

| habitual practice of any known fin? In the mean 
time, you yourſelves cannot help acknowledging, 
that © they have a greater appearance of ſanctity, and 


uming 
moral cl . 
deceiving the hearts of the ſimple * As for others 
allowing you the denomination you claim, the mean · 
ing of it is, not that 8 — 
concern for the practice of it greater, that of the 
orthodox; but only that you know and preach no 
more of Chriſtianity but the moral part of it, how. 


ever imperfealy. You do not 
ers of Chriſt, 2 — 
ſtles choſe rather to be known by. 2 

Por. VI. As the danger from heretics is great 
and imminent, ſo church-rulers are expreſaly requi · 
red by divine authority to exerciſe eccleſiaſtical difci» 


Dorint ptopoſitions/ Pati 


be according to their works, 2 Cor. xi. 13. 14. 15. 


- You have, in ſeveral paſſages of your book, aſſu- 


pline 


only among whom converſe with : for you 
hive deen that kee not with the mejoriey of: the 
of Glaſgow and Air. Again, p. 8. of the pre- 
which muſt be underſtood under the ſame limi- 
An herefy-proceſs is a curious enough 
omenon in this age.” You go further : : 
call it perſecution; and (as if you were a ſearcher of 
the hearts) you impute it to no better motive than 
rancour. In your lamentation over that unchriſtian 
term deteſtation, to which your friends were undet 
the eruel neceſſity of affording the ſhelter of their 
were 


Fs 
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: 


; 


T 
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every part . are 
fiand, p. 276. that it is to laſt no — 
the orthodox doctrine is profeſſed i ch 
Scotland. Upon the accompliſh 
mation you have fo much at 
— 2 Quband + te of — again 
ve a t | 

heretics in a judicial way, en i 
berty to judge them heretics who differ from your 
ſentiments. And you have told us, This is a power 
which will never be given up.” Fou 'certainly do 
not intend, when you a 6 4. 

s » 


41 
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98 
mind, to plant a flale. It is not in my power 
believe that you can coolly and deliberately reſolve 


K+ 
- 


act from rancour, and ſo Rr for 


I hope it will take ſome time before the revo- 
lution you ſo earneſtly deſire can be quite ithed. 
Surely then heretics, by your own acknowledgement, 
may be proceeded _ in a judicial way, without 
rancour. Nor does ſuch a proceſs deſerve to be com- 

pared with planting a ſtake. 


But however you may ſometimes forget- and con- : 
tradict yourſelf, I muſt own the conſiſtency of your 


ſyſtem, which hangs well enough together when y 
are not catched at unawares a little off guard. But 


then the whole of your conſiſtent plan has the miſ- 
fortune to be directly in the face of the facred oracles. 


If there were no fixed principles in Chriſtianity, 
to be equally received by true believers in all ages 
without fluctuation; if there be no one doctrine clearly 
revealed in the whole Bible, of the truth of which we 
can have any certainty; if none can ſay it is wrong 
to change our ſentiments on any ſubject, even of re- 
ligion ; there remains nothing indeed but rancour, 
to which a proſecution for hereſy can be aſcribed: : - | 
But without taking any advantage of your perhaps 
unguarded conceſſions, I may ſafely go the length to 
fay, that you cannot think it i7pog:ble that there 
may be ſome who are perſuaded in their minds, that 
there are ſuch things as. k-reſtes ;— that by theſe 


the very eſſence of Chriſtianity may be deſtroyed ; and 


that, for the preventing of this, the King and head 


of the church has ſtrictly charged the inferior officers 


to whom he has committed the government of it, to 
root them out by his ordinance of diſcipline. In 
all that fluctuation of religious opinions, of which no 


body can be more ſenſible than you ſeem to be, is it 


really impoſſible that ever ſuch opinions ſhould have 


their turn? If not, would it be a _ extravagant . 


ſtretch of charity, to ſuppoſe that a hereſy-proceſs 


may be carried on from ſuch motives as theſe, with- 
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4 muſt be ſtopped 


ſible to diſcharge it without rancour ? X83 den 
Indeed your fyſtem is ſo. connected, that the over- 
throwing of any one part of it, carries along with it 


the deſtruction of the reſt. As I have already ſhown 


you the falſehood of the principles upon which 
proceed, from whence I might infer, ant che inter. 


ence is without foundation; I ſhall next prove the 


conduſion to be falſe, wherein the falſchood of your 
remi s will likewiſe de involved. I demand no cre> 


Stinided, 'wabout = dire roof 


the liberty to tranſcride what I have never yet ſeen 
5 tw enenelily does the” Apaiite Pact kd 6. 

« How Apoſtle Paul i | 
this? Now I befeech you, — mark ge 
«. who cauſe diviſions and offences, | contrary to 
« doctrine which ye have learned; and avoid them,' 
&c. Rom. xvi. 17. This is what he expreſaly com- 


mands Titus to do: © A man that is an heretic, af 


ter the firſt and ſecond admonition, reject, Tit. 
Iii. 10. And again, For there are many un 

and vain talkers and deceivers : — whoſe mouths 
| . — Wherefore-rebuke them ſharp« 
« ly, that they may be ſound in the faith,“ Tit. i. 10. 


41. 13. To the fame purpoſe he likewiſe charges Ti- 


mothy: If any man teach otherwiſe, and oonſent 
© not to wholeſome words, — from ſuch withdraw 
“ thyſelf,” 1 Tim. vi. 3. 5. Nay whatever-be the cha 
racter or ſtation of the perſon, though an apoſtle, or 
even an he would not have him ſpared. 


„Though we, (ſays he) or an angel from heaven, 
—2 other ——— you, than that which 
A h 9 40 we 


: : 
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* 1 , * 
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we have preached unto you, let him be anathema, 
I. i. 8, The Apoſtle John goes ſtill farther, and 


interdicts any unneceſſary communication with ſuch a 


perſon, even in che civil intercourſe of common life, 
and that on pain of being held a partaker in his 
crime. If there come (ſays he) any unto you. and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your 
<« houſe, neither bid him God ſpeed. For he that 
«. biddeth him God ſpeed, is PARTAKER of his evil 
„ deeds,” a John ro. 11. Accordingly the Apoſtle 
Paul ſets. his own example before Timothy, for the 
imitation of him and all miniſters of the goſpel, in 
excommunicating © Hymeneus and Alexander, who 


concerning faith had made ſhipwreck,” 1 Tim. i. 19. 
And our Saviour himſelf commends the zeal and di- 


ligence of the church of Epheſus in this reſpect, that 


they had tried them ho ſay they are apoſtles, and 
„ are not, and had found them liars,” Rev. ii. 2. 
As, on the other hand, he reproves and threatens the. 


church of Pergamos for not cenſuring thoſe among 
them that vented erroneous ſpeculations, particularly 
al the 


concerning morals : © But I have a few thin 
c thee, becauſe thou haſt there thoſe who 
&«& doctrine of Balaam, &c. So haſt thou alſo them 
&« that hold the doctrine of the Nicolaitans; which 


« thing. hate. Repent, or elſe I will come to thee 
; ly,” &c. y 14.15 16. In like manner, he com- 
plains of the church in Thyatira : Notwithſtanding 


* quic 


I bavea few things againſt thee, becauſe thou sur- 
K  FEREST that woman Jezebel, who calleth herſelf + 


<« propheteſs, to teach and to ſeduce my ſervants to 


commit fornicatiqn, and to eat things ſacrificed to 
« idols,“ y 20. at it was not outward violence, 


or temporal penalties, which our Saviour deſiderated, 


but that cenſure and reproof were the only, or the moſt 


effectual means the church then had, or, as a church, 


can have, to reſtrain erroncous teachers; is ſo ob 


* 


vious, that it ſcarcely needs to be taken notice of 
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WARY 


Tus, Sir, are the upon which L 
ceed. You fee I have b — gerdong—— 1, of 
granted. i have. poined omabepathats of ip ure 


were our princi 
in ſupport of them, how ſur 


, confined, how groſaly partial, — your rading 


and converiation ? 5 
There is not a greater illuſion than what many put 
upon themſelves, who imagine, and give out them- 
ſelves. to be men of liberal ſentiments, free and rims 
party inquirers after truth, while, at the ſame time, 

violent are their prejudices againſt ſome truths, that 


they will not open a book where they know that ſuch 


truths are maintained. No wonder that, with all 
their ſcepticiſm, they are (however inconſiſtent. with 
it) ſa extremely confident of their own way. Indeed 
I well be otherwiſe: for they do not know, 
hich is more, they will not Dom, what is to 
be 7 "it. To write for their information, is 
like caſting ſeed upon a rock, which will nat open one 
of its pores to receive it. It — 2 clear a 
demonſtration as any in — — { the principles 
eſpouſed in your book, ho it — make the leaſt 
impreſion upon the bulk of your party? Jo them 
it will be as if it was not. Poſſibly you may be in- 
duced, by your perſonal concern in the matter, to 
give theſe ſheets a peruſal ; but. I ſcarcely expect that 
many more of the party will ever know what is in 
them, if it be not by your information, or repreſen | 
tation. 
- If I am wrongin ou, if + tally A i 
that theſe are our principles, — we quote paſ- 
ſages of the ſcripture in ſupport of them, how can 
you. account for it, that in arguing with us, you ne- 
ver ſo much as attempt, with or without ſucceſs, to 
N 2 ſubvert 


ſubvert bur foundation, but leave us in quiet poſſeſ-. 
fion of - = ——ß.F * our ſide — | 
| writ ou knew to be our principles, 
— eee it with any rules of controverſy, 
chat in a pretty large book written upon this ſubje& - 
again(t us, the contrary ſhould 
granted? that among all the confident aſſertions 
wheteof the book almoſt wholly conſiſts, there ſhould 
| ſcarcely appear the ſhadow of an argument? unleſs it 
paſſes among you for arguing, to ſay, ſuch a ming 

2 is abſurd, aſtoniſhingly abſurd, incredibly abſurd 


This ſort of reaſoning is eafily ſwallowed by your 
own party without chewing. And meeting with fo 
ready and implicit an aſſent from all with whom you - 
converſe, you imagine, it ſeems, that no more is ne- 
ceſſary upon any occaſion to à final deciſion. Tou 

have expreſsly declared, that all men of ſenſe are of 
| your opinion; conſequently, whoever differs from 

u, muſt be regarded as atrant dunces, who: cas 
make no objections that are worth the minding. By 
the help of ſuch views, it muſt be, that even whe 
you condeſcend to write, you can diſpenſe with res- 
ſoning, and ſubſtitute in its room high terms of pol. 
tive aſſertion. I cannot recollect, in all your perform. 
ance, one argument pgetended to be taken from the 
ſcripture, which you admit to be the religion of Pro- 
teſtant:, nor the — of a reply to what we alledge 
out of it. The old Socinians (whoſe hereſy you are 
for reviving) were not ſo bad logicians. They exert- 
ed all the arts of criticiſm, (though very unhappily), 
with no ſmall ingenuity, to wre(t from the orthodox 


the paſſages of ſcripture which they adduced in proof - 
of their doctrine. You have ventured on ſome reply 
to Mr Dunlop preface ; but you have left us in full 
poſſeſſion of all the proofs he drew from the Bible. 
Can you reconcile this with your appeal to it as the 
ſtandard by which every thing in religion is to be de- 


| 


eided / 


de talen for 


tories, p. 259+ às if, in hereſy. proceſſes, the proper 
the queſtion, Whether the error alledged is 8 
to the ſcriptures ? Whereas it is certain, that in e. 


on t 2 3 


| T 
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at you betray the moſt egregious ignorance;(1 hope 
EEE not call it a 


wilful mi on): of the practiee of our judica- 


int of, relevancy was never determined: by pu 


very. libel for error in doctrine, the relevancy 5 7 
ated as being contrary to the ſcripture, and the 
ticular paſſages, of ſcripture are always quot 


which the alledged error is 'confraryy Without this | 


no- libel would be received by any, of our courts. 
This is always. the-firſt point that is diſcuſſed ad de- 
termined : yet you ſay-it is amazing that the 2 
kers of. our laws, did not ever think of making this 


one. It is indeed. amazing, that one who writes u 
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1 ProctzD now to conſider your reply to the letter 
ots 


\ 
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A letter in the Scott Magazine for January. 


1 1768, ſigned PHILALETHEs, defended as 


Zainſt the exceptions of our Author, 
; * %S * OY By 18 
e N he; rf tv 
Philalethes having omitted a diſcuſſion and defence 
"of the orthodox doctrines accounted for. His 
. principles and conduct in relation to the erro« - 
-_ repreſented, and compared with our Au- 


AD 


ſigned Philalethes in the gazine for Ja- 
nuary 1768, which will lead us into all the branches of 
this controverſy. It occupies ſeveral pages of your 
book from p. 211. | | obs 
You begin with expreſſing a mighty diſappoint- 


ment becauſe of an omiſſion you complain I have been 
_ guilty of. Inſtead of anſwering the two letters in the. _ 


preceding October Magazine, which furniſhed the 
occaſion for mine, you complain that I had not done 
another. thing, which I was not then propoſing to do, 
viz, that I had not vindicated the doctrine of the 
church of Scotland, which had not been attacked in 
theſe two letters. This is really one of the ſtrangeſt. 
diſappointments that ever was pretended : for I muſt 
beg your pardon to ſuppoſe it one of that ſort. T 
the ſubje& of that letter was therein diſcuſſed, what _ 
an affe ted objection is it, that it was not upon ano- 
ther ſubject? Perhaps you may think it an, 


-- 2 1 . = * = © * 


d co in a letter to be inſerted in a 
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Save the 
und that 


1 to that letter, 


ce of ſome 
might 
tenance, while (as 1 thal ſhew you) no bet- 
ter was at hand. But how little it can ſerve even this 


rl en, te bearer Zoo e 


W ublication bf A. B“ letter in the 
Magazine, peared in the ſame collection tw 
Spoon iw b, e d ed F, another dated at 
derdeen; in both which there were animadverſions 
(ach as were admiible inte a Magazine) upon what 
A. B. ee in a Magazine too) a- 
n a 
ſubſcription. oppoſition to theſe, 2 
were — bliſhed other two, the one under the 
| 8. D. the other under that of Philan- 


. . dee ef theſe gentlemen do eſpouſe wy 


F 
thing in A. B'sctter : on theeontrary, it is "own 
that there are ſeveral things in it very exceptionable. 


Nor do they take the leaſt notice of what had deen 


that I undertook to anſwer, and indeed all that was 
left me to do, And to do this, I had bccafion for 
rather more room than what is uſually allowed for 
a letter in the Magazine. Yet you in, that T 
did not more than I undertook to do, and more than 
what was called for upon that occaſion. Pray, Sir, 
what ſort of a defence did you expect (if you 
— — 
e ou 
think, that the publiſhers of that collection woull 
have admitted into it a ſyſtem of divin ? or that any 
body would have preſumed to demand it of them ? 
But you alledge, that I myſelf faw the a+ ge 
this diſcuſſion in the preſent cafe, for Wach 


e ele | 
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advanced in defence of the doctrines obje&ed to. 
Only they plead for his of ſubſcription, and a- 
any profecution of the author. This was all 
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| wad called the orthodox, be moſt agreeable to the 
word of God, and moſt conſonant to right reaſon, is a 


queſtion, for a full diſcuſſion of which there ſeems to 
= a.preſent. call in providence.” I did indeed, 


and do ſtill, ſee the neceſlity and ſcaſonableneſs of 
ſuch a diſcuſſion. And why may not I, or any body, 
when treating of one ſubject, recommend another to 
be treated of likewiſe ? But if by theſe words, © in the 
preſent, caſe,” you mean, as you expreſs it, p. 215. 
< until this point (i. e. whether the Socinian or — 
orthodox ſyſtem be the right one) was previouſl 
termined, he ought to have held his peace, pay Fer? * 
nothing on the ſubject;“ if this be your mean 
ſhall only put a parallel caſe, to make you ebe we 
how far there is any juſtneſs in it. 
Suppoſe Jacobitiſm appeared to be preyailing am 

us as univerſally as you think Socinianiſm is, an 
that the Jacobites, beſides the prejwlices they enter- 
tained againſt the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, did like wiſe, 
in order to promote their deſtructive ſcheme, indu- 
{triouſly maintain and propagate ſome very pernicious 

—_ opinions, ſuch as, — That they might honeſtly 

wear allegiance to his preſent Majeſty, while th 

were determined to promote the intereſt of a Popiſh 
Pretender; — and, That it was a grievous and intole- 
rable incroachment upon the right of ſubjects to 
impoſe upon any that enters into the King's ſervice, 
a teſt of their loyalty : ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, 
where would be © abſurdity of obviating the ſophi- 
{try that was employed in ſupport of ſuch wild opi- 
nions, though, at the ſame time, he who undertook 
to do this, as being .more immediately the preſent 


ueſtion, did likewiſe expreſs his concern to ſee the 


right of the family on the throne. ſolidly defended a- 
gainſt ſome objections which were like to make an 
impreſſion upon imple people? Would any body 
take it in their head to ſay, that not a word ought to 


be replied on the one ſide of - theſe general queſtions 


to all * inſnaring ſophiſtry that is indulged without 
| s - bounds 


—— >) A. Hh ab ads Glo 2 nen r Bio ful. San. con 


a Of Gab 


bound on the other ſide, until the particular . 
of the right of the two competitors be determined, 
which is at leaſt aa much determined for the poſtior 
as for the pretender 

W would b be glad to know he this you ron to 
N the embargo you lay upon aur pens with re- 


ſpect to the 4 — queſtion, © Nou. ſay, Until this 


Pats eee determined, he ought to have 
his peace, and {aid nothing on the ſubject. I- 
n aun, that I do not underitand your mean- 
„and wiſh you had let us know more diſtinctly 
ſort of determination is to ſet. us at liberty, or 
if we ſhall ever have your leave to diſcuſs the gene- 
ral queſtion about ſ Cu bertption, in caſe the nian 
controverſy ſhould. never be more determined it 
is? Tou will not deny, that a great deal has b en 


— il ten upon it. If you mean only till ſome 


ritten upon it, pray, how much more will 


| Larry Frs and relax the fetters you have forged for 


u mean, till all men be brought to an a- 

N on the ſubject; this, I am affaid, is a pe- 

Tiod not to be ſoon hoped for. If you mean, "el there 
be a decifion of the difference by a general affembly, 


how often has this been done? 04d W much ofter 


would you have it? How 8 genera? aſſemblies 
of this church have expreſal Mering this point, 
both before and ſince the relation and at this 
day, is it not actually determined by 5 whole clergy 
of the church of Scotland under their hands? You 


22 I might add to theſe the Weltminſter aſſem- 


bly, the ſynod of Dort, every general ſynod of the 
French Proteſtants while they had the liberty of 
meeting, as well ag the Confeſſions of all the? Re- 
formed churches. If you will not admit thee to be 


"determinations of the point, becauſc they are againſt 


285 N we wait for a determination you ſeem 
inſt üs? Indeed, Sir, I fee no end 


rea you would lay us under. And I con- 


— — te gh vemping fence 


— 
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filence upon us, while ow take the liberty to ſay and 
to write what you pleaſe u 


e general queſtiong 


in the ſame undetermined ftate of the particular docs 
trines., It would, I own; be the maſt ſucceſsful, tho! 
not the , moſt impartial, method of promoting your 


cauſe, ; | | . 85 , 
If you found your arbitrary reſtriftian upon an 
Yes I have fad, | 4 g 
derſtead m 
imagined 


thi 


ttainly have 
at the call in providence which I allude 


you have iniſun»: 
, if you 


to, was the formidable (as I think It appears to you 
attack upon our doftrine by A. B. and his doughty 


reaſoning. 


As for that 


henomenon A. B.“ let, 


ter in the Scots Magazine, I am af the ſame opinion 


with ſome, perhaps the moſt 


of your own party, 


that it has done more hurt than real ſervice to your, 
cauſe, How numerous ſogver your partiſans may be, 
T believe there are few of them that would adopt an 
expreſſion of yours, p. 213. as if the doctrine of the 
church of Bcotland, tried at the bar of ſuch a re» 
doubtable judge, had been (you in the wrong“ 
One of the defenders of A. B. “s tenets in the Maga» 
zine, 8. D. frankly confeſſes, that his letter is “e. 


nough to diſgrace the beſt cauſe that ever was.“ 
Laſſure you, Sir, that which alarmed me, and w 


hich 


continues to do ſo, is quite a' different thing. It is 
the zeal with which ' J found other more formidable 
books and pamphlets induſtriouſly diſſeminated among 
our people, in a more private and dangerous way; 


wherein the doctrine of this church, by the moſt art-, . 


ful miſrepreſentation, is like to ſuffer in the eſteem of 
not a few of the leaſt ſteady among our people, It is 


the ſlight 


of men, and cunning craftineſs, whereby , 


they lie in wait to deceive, which was then begin- 


hereſies by 
good words and fair 
the /omple, that drew 


men Int cree 


m me the words. Which, you 
, ay 


ning, and ſtill continues more and more . to be 
detected. It is the bringing in privily damnable 
in wawares, and by 
es deceive.the hearts of 


— — — Fame 


22.0 dare ao os 


— ˙ſ . . , , - 3 


Fu 


6d l. Of tis not deferiing the thode, top 


iy you * admired moſt.“ Ay * 
gms the — of * 
opt eart to you about it. 
| Rv than! Sit, that i was ſo far from being 11 
tended as u declining the diſcuſſion you cull for, that, 
on the contrary, it was inſerted on panes to pave 
the way for t. You ſeem to call for it by way of 
bravado, as u thing which you defy, This may pro- 
bubly de owing to your utter {gnorance, both of 
what the orthodox doctrine really li, (truſting per» 
haps to the groſs miſrepreſentations of Its Inveterate 
enemies), und likewiſe of what is to be ſhld on any 
fide of the queſtion but that which is conformable to 
r own taſte, In the mean tine, I ant conſeloug 
of the need there le, not ſo much of any thing for 
the convidtion of thoſe who will never be Induced to 
read u word of what is written againſt thelr fayourite 
tenets, 25 is the Impartiality of men of liberal ſen- 
timents | who cull the 1 of a Heentious age 
aguinſt the doctrines of the goſpel, & ſpirit of Inquiry 
els wt but of an antidote to the iſon 
they Are adminiſtring among dur people; this 
conviMion, I inſerted the paſſage you have quoted, in 
the firſt place, to rouſe ſome abler hand to It j but 
with a determined reſolution, that if God ſhould be 
eaſed to fare my lie und health, with ſome mea⸗ 
ure of leiſure and encouragement, it ſhould, at any 
rate, not be left altogether undone. - 

But you was very groſsly miſtaken, if you thought Tout 
I would chufe a Magazine for the vehicle wherein this 
antidote was to be conveyed. No, Sir, I am ſenſible 
how much trite religion has ſuffered, and is ſuffering, 


du have miſaps 
» I ſhall now 


| oy theſe periodical and miſcellaneous collections. 


hey muſt be ſuited to the vitiated taſte of a corrupt 
world, or they could not be continued. Variety muſt 
be provided for 'a tranſitory amuſement to the loths 
ful and indolent, who will not beſtow either ſo much 
time, or ſo much thought, as is requiſite for a tho- 
rough diſcuſſion of any matter of importance. No-. 
| 0 2 ö thing 


N 4 
5 


: thing can be more unfavourable to the intereſt of re. 


gion: Unum geſtit, ne ignorata damnetur. The 
more thoroughly that the doQrines of it are known 
and underſtood, the more highly are. they, eſteemed : 
and therefore a Magazine, where two or three pages, 
Þ all that can be ſpared for one ſubje& at a time, 


ſeems to be well calculated for the meridian of infide-. 


kty, which is moſt apt to thrive upon conceited 1 0 8 
rance, or a flight and imperfect knowled | 


S T 
and ſpirited, is the general cry in this © Tantbine of. 
the ſciences; i. e. in other words, ſuperficial and per 


tulant. A word or two, eſpecially when ſeaſoned with, 
any thing like wit or ſatire, is 3 to diſguiſe the, 
moſt jmportant - and intereſting .truth revealed in the, 


goſpel, and to expoſe it to the ridicule of the profane, 


and the half-learned, conceited, as, they uſually are, 
with the ſmattering they have got. Jud this is all 
that is to be expected from the little eflays of which, 
a Magazine conſiſts. But if a ſober and ſerious rea- 
ſoning upon the ſame ſubject ſhould be offered, in 
oppoſition to thoſe lively ſpurtings of fancy, it would, 
be returned to the author. Nor does the blame lie, 


altogether upon the publiſhers ; for, if inſerted, it 
_ might contribute to leſſen the number of their cu- 


/ 


ſtomers. 


6 Reading (ſays a late celebrated writer) is now | 


ſunk at beſt into a morning's amuſement, till the im- 


portant hour of dreſs comes on. Boaks are no 
longer regarded as the repoſitories of taſte and know- - 


ledge, but are rather laid hold of as a.gentle relaxa-; 


tion from the tedious round of pleaſure. , But what | 


kind of reading mbſt that be which can attract or 
entertain the languid morning-ſpirit of modern effe- 


minancy? Any, indeed, that can byt prevent the 
unſupportable toil of thinking ; that may ſerve as a 
preparatory whet of indolence to the approaching 


pleaſures. of the day. Thus it comes to paſa, that 
weekly eſſays, amatory plays and novels, political pam- . 


-ptilets, and books that revile religion, together with a 


general 
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rr — 
of o dave, are, che meagre literary diet 


de Mala 
this, the Aden dr gives us a eu- 
e. aneedote of à certain hiſtorian of our times, 
be un e —— iniley ant pe 
in exp „ ce 
cif had; greatly promoted the fale of his ſmall 
er pieces, he — to lard a large volume there- 


wich likewiſe But it was like to lie upon his hand. 
He frankly. owned, that it was to promote the ſale of, 


his book that he had given it that ſeaſoning. But he 


was told, that therein he had miſtaken his meaſures; 
that no allurement could engage a faſhionable, infidel 
to trayel through a large quarto; that as the readers 
of. quartos that yet remain, lie moſt] among the ſe-- 
rious and ſober part of mankind, he offended his. 
beſt cuſtomers, and ruined the ſale of his book. He 
took the hint, and another quarto appeared much 
chaſter than the former ; 

As 1, cannot expeR any readers. of the firſt ſort, I: 
intend, if ever I undertake a defence of the doc- 
trines of this church, to give a more thorough diſ- 


cuſſion than what can be mitted into a monthly ma- 


gazine, to ſuch objections as appear to me to be now 
making the impreſſion. If this cannot be 
done without coſting a reader more time, and more 
. than the e dal of our modern readers are 

to beſtow upon articles of er there is no 
help bay fr it. Conviction, in my opinion, cannot o- 
therwiſe be obtained ; and not at all from readers of 
this character. 

I was once thinking to have delayed any anſwer to 
your book, till ſuch a diſcuſſion could have accompa- 
nied it. I am; ſenſible what a diſadvantage the one 
will labour under without the other. It is natural to 


| pre As how invincible the prejudice againſt fuch a, 


iptiog'to the. Confeſſion of Faith as I plead _ 
will * as long as prejudices againſt any. of che 


doctrines 
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doQrines contained in it continue unremoved. Some; 
perhaps, there are, who, white this is the ſtate of 
their minds, cannot, without the 'moſt ' obſtinate arid 
invmeible prejudice, read the very cleareſt demon · 
ſtration of the meonfiſtency of your plam of ſubſerip· 
tion with the inflexible rules of mortality, ot with the 
moſt obvious ideas of common honeſty. I may, hi 
on this occaſion, adopt an expreſſion of Dr Y 
when writing againſt the caters of blood; being ſen⸗ 
ſible, that till onee ſubſcribers be teeoneiled to the 
doctrines they a re making profeſſion of, I can only | 
write, To Prejudice, which hath no eyes; and to Ap- 
petite, which hath no ears.” If one's temporal lives 
lihood depended on the rejeQing of this propoſition, 
That all the angles of a triangle are equal to two 
right ones, ate t — mnd men whom no demonſtra- 
tion could convince that it was true ?; Bat whats 
ever diſadvantages attend the delay of this diſcuſſion, 
I have fo little time to ſpare for it, thar it may be 4 
work of years; and I ſaw likewiſe inconveniencies 
in putting off any 1 till both could | 


EPESSRES Eros Þ: © ones. 2 


make their appearance te — 2 
Have entered into fo 9 a mini bo, 
with you, I ſhall give you a little more of my private os. 
hiſtory. In my time; there have been ſeveral pro- Pe 
ceſſes: for error carried on in the eccleſiaſtical courts ag 
of this church, which were nor terminated but by Pu 
the general aſſembly ; in every one of which I have || er 
always been on the moderate fide; And, which is the 
more, if the fame caſes were to oecur again, I would": on 
be ſo ſtill. Not that I thought the accuſed always in Wow 
the right. This was, really, not the cafe. I was the 
ſenſible that in ſome things they did differ from m, Bre 
opinions. Would you know how I can reconcile 2 
my former with my preſent or late conduct: ar 1 
there is nothing more caſy in my view of things. © on 
I think, in both caſes, it is the ne y conſe. N 
quence of taking the ſcripture for my rule. It is ob- of 
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del Concerning the erroneous.” 111 
vous to eyery one 'who rende e New Teſtament, 
that, with to the erroneous, there arc two du- 
ties that are: required. of us, zeal and modera- 
tion. How is it poſſible that both can be exerciſed, 
unleſs we diſtinguiſh+ between different kinds of er- 
rors ?. 5 damnable. liergſies, (that there art 
ſuch, we are aſſured by the beſt authority), and er- 
. 
unto apo- 

Who commands A heretic to. be rejected, — 
require him that is weak in the faith to be 
received, and doubtful diſputations to be avoided. 
It is a duty incumbent upon the paſtors and rulers 
of the church, to preſerve the doctrines of Chriſtia- 
pity committed to their. care, and to ſee that they be 


tranſmitted pure and uncorrupted to ſucceeding _ 


rations. . With Fun this view, they muſt contend 
ly for the faith once delivered: to the ſaints. But 
this is ſo far from obliging them to contend with their 


brethren upbn every bf erence of ſentiment among 


them, that, on the contrary, it is likewiſe a duty in- 
cumbent upon them to Fc one another in love 
endeavouring to keep the unity f the Spirit in the 
bond, f peace. It is far from being an unneceſſary 
ils $i part of their duty, to watch over the 
urch; to guard, with all poſſible care, 
3 5 ſo ruinous a thing as diviſion ; and, for this 
— to uſe all the lenity, in caſe 'of ſmaller dif. 
ferences. of opinion, that is conſiſtent with preſerving 
the Eig. of religion. The laſt is incumbent up- 
on us for the very ſame reaſon with the firlt ; for a 


houſe divided againſt itſelf, cannot ſtand. And 


therefore we. find the. Apoſtle Paul pathetically re- 
gretting the diviſions amang the Corinthians, while 


one ſaid, I am Paul, and another, I am of A. 


pollos, at the {ame time that he expreſſes the 

concern for preſerving the purity of the faith. & 
Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory affords innumerable ſtat 

of Ir; that bare proved of fatal conſe. 


quence 
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quence to the intereſt of ſerious \ aQticarel 
the world. Sometimes they have 3 
pure logomachies, the — parties affixing 
ferent ideas to the ſame term. 80 

bitter animoſities have flowed” from differences of o- 
pinion, that were real perhaps, but about matters f 
ſmaller moment, which did not affect the 3 — oo 
ligion, nor hinder either fide from comp 4 
the neceſſary terms of ſalvation. In ni. caſes,” I F 
-am heartily. diſpoſed to the exerciſe o lent and for- 
bearance. It muſt naturally give” pain to every one: 


— Z 


church, about the middle of the laſt century, 
more of that ſpirit univerſally prevailed, which 


moſt eminent miniſters of that time; I mean, Dur- 


ſcandalous Frida 


to God that leſs of a contrary fpirit had ts in 
this age, among many, who, notwithſtanding all ther 
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who loves our Lord Jeſus Chrift in fincerity, to ſee. : 


his myſtical body, the church, rent and torn 

by the unfubdued paſſions of its contending members. 1 
This will teach them to bear with a great deal, il. 
deed with every thing that has not a direct influence © 
upon practical religion, and, where the ſubſtance of 
that revelation which God has been pleaſed to favour 


us with is retained. Happy had it been for — 


breathes ſo ſweetly in a book written by one of the 


ham on Scandal, particularly, the fourth part, "oh 

They had not then been firſt, 
worried and torn in pieces by themſelves, and then 
expoſed an eaſier prey to their enemies, And wen 


miſtakes, I hope, are true and ſincere Chri In 


that caſe we had not now been in the rent condition 
we are. 


' Beſides what I have myſelf ſeen, ated baren rend 
in hiſtory, of the bitter conſequences of unnec 
diviſion and contention, and of an intolerant ſpirit 
extended even to matters of ſmall moment, I own 
that the pathetical repreſentation of theſe'things by 
able writers, had made a very deep, I may ſay, an 


indelible impreſſion on my mind: ſo that in all the 
1 proceſſes 
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"Set. Concerning the erroneous. - 113 
proceſſes for error that have come the length of the 
general afſembly, I have always been, at leaſt as. 
gainſt any high or ſevere cenſure. As the accuſed. 
were willing to expreſs their ſentiments on the diſputed, 
points; in the very words of our Confeſſion, T was 
confident, either that they were miſunderſtood, or 
that the difference could not be of very great mo- 
ment. But I will not deny, that this propenſion to 
moderation, which, I acknowledge, was very ſtrong, 
may have ſometimes led me into wrong ſteps. - 
| A good many years ago, before any one among us 
had entertained, far leſs avowed the dodrine of Socinus, . 
as far as I know, a queſtion aroſe in our preſbytery, - 
wherein, I now apprehend, I took the wrong ſide. 
A young man, in paſling his trials, when he came to 
fign the Formula, told the preſbytery, © That his 
ſubſcription was not to be underſtood as an aſſent to 
every thing contained in the Confeſſion; for all 
that he meant was no more than a general aſſent as 
to the ſubſtance of it, or ſomething to that purpoſe, 
but without ſpecifying any propoſition that he denied 
or doubted. To this explanation of his ſubſcription 
ſeveral members objected. I. confeſs I was one of 
thoſe who pleaded, and prevailed, for admitting it in 
his own ſenſe, abſolutely unſuſpicious, as I then was, 
that any body would offer himſelf a candidate for the- 
-miniſtry in this church, who did not indeed receive 
the ſubſtance of her do&rine. Your book, Sir, has 
completed the opening of my eyes in this matter. If 
ſuch a ſubſcription implies no aflent to ſuch articles as, 
the divinity and ſatisfaction of Chriſt, the preſent 
fallen ſtate of mankind, with all the neceſſary conſe- 
2 of theſe doQtines, I muſt own it is an un- 
ir and eluſory one; and that what they call a gene- 
ral ſubſcription, is no more than good words. and. 
HY {Peet es, whereby they deceive the hearts of 
the ſimple. A BEE E 
You reverſe all my rules 5 conduct; Oo 
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ſo, you likewiſe overthrow the diſtinction, evidently 
| ſuppoſed in the ſcripture, between greater and ſmaller 
errors. Nothing, 'I think, can be plainer in the 
ſcripture, than that errors of great importance ought 
to be proſecuted and cenſured by church-judicatories, 
while ſmaller ones ought to be borne with, and treat- 
ed with lenity and forbearance. No, you ſay: fo 
far from it, that the importance of the doctrine, in- 
ſtead of being a motive exciting us to a duty expreſs- 
ly injoined in the ſeripture, ought to have a contrary 


operation, and is a good reaſon for taking no notice 


at all of the matter in a judicial capacity. 3 
I, who ſee it clearly revealed to us, on the one 
hand, that heretics are to be rejected, and, on the 
other hand, that in ulations of ſmaller moment, 


we muſt bear with differences of opinion among one 


another, and be extremely cautious, for the peace of 
the church, againſt admitting groundleſs ſuſpicions, 
or accuſing our brethren. without ſufficient evidence, 
did conſider it as an indication of our duty, that the 
doctrines denied by A. B. were not matters of trivial 
moment, but of the utmoſt importance in our reli. 
gion; not ſuch as the ſcripture requires us to exerciſe. 
— — about, but the very eſſentials of Chri- 


ſtianity, the denial of which would involve us in no 


leſs than idolatry, and would be an effectual bar a- 
inſt complying with the terms of ſalvation. I did 
Iikewiſe conſider in the ſame light another circum- 


ſtance, viz. that his denial of ſuch doQrines was not 
a doubtful or diſputable fact; that he had not left us 


to infer the principles he had adopted by innuendos 
only, or far-fetched conſequences, but had been a- 
dundantly explicit in his denial of the moſt important 
doctrines of this, and of every Proteſtant church; 
that therefore the affair could not be neglected, with- 
out a viſible, and even ſcandalous diſobedience to the 
expreſs command of God in the ſcripture, None 


of theſe circumſtances are denied on your part: they 
* a e 


© © © 


are all fully admitted; but you draw a very di 
and even contrary inference from them; the juſtnef, 
of which falls now to be conſidered. _. 

e 

The deep importance of the Socinian errors, now 


ſo openly diſſeminated. Whether theſe circum- 


ſtances make for or againſt a proſecution. 


FE order to the deciſion of this point, let us ſee 
what you have ſaid upon it. Your own words, 
p- 217. are, Whether do theſe circumſtances make 


for him or againſt him? Mr A. B. has ſpoken plain- 


ly.— We t it. He has attacked eſtabliſhed doc- 
trines.— We grant this too. Theſe doctrines are of 
the laſt conſequence.— Be it ſo. In the warmth of 
his zeal, he has neglected — what if we ſhould uſe 
the term deſpiſed — that little prudence which, in 
this little world, is often neceſſary to ſecure a man's 
own intereſt, even while he is labouring for the good 
of others. We grant all this and more. Is it, then, 
a vice in this degenerate age, to be too ſincere, too 
adventurous in the cauſe of truth, and too diſintereſt- 


ed? No, Philalethes ! It is not for paſſing over ſuch 


a conduct unnoticed merely that the ſynod of Glaſ- 
gow and Air ſhould have bluſhed : every ſynod in 
Scotland, Sir, ought to redden this moment, that 


they have not yet dared to give it their fulle/? and 


moſt public approbation.” 8555 
Such is your dictatorial aſſertion, and, as uſual, 


without the leaſt ſhadow or pretence of any reaſoning 


to ſupport it. You often put me in mind of Reho- 
boam's young counſellors, whoſe ſtyle you ſo exactly 
imitate. A plain refuſal of the people's demands, 
with ſomething like a reaſon for it, would have ap- 


peared but a dull thing to ſuch briſk and clever young 
gentlemen, They affect to be witty, forſooth, mm A 
1 e 
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the "occaſion, to animate the ſtyle of the Kitig's ans: 


wer, and point it with antitheſes, without any thing 
Uke a reaſon for his behaviour: * Stat pro ration 
e yoluntas.” The ſame kind of anſwer have we 
here from you. Let us now bring it to the teſt of 
ſober argument, and ſee how far it 18 4 propet or * 
tisfying reply to what I had advanced. 

But befcre I proceed, let me juſt ſuggeſt what. may 
be of uſe to you another time, That there may be 
more of your readers of the ſame turn of mind 
me. If a diſputant had both in liis option, a 
argument, and a very poſitive, not to N. 
ertion, whereby to maintain his point, I am apt 
conclude, that a man of common undertand 
would certainly chuſe the firſt ; and therefore when 
find him relying entirely on the laſt, it inclines me * 
ſuſpect that the other was not in bis power. This, 


however, is but a prejudice, and ] ſhall lay no mY | 


ſtreſs upon it, but proceed to conſider how 
have anſwered my allegations. In order to this, 10 
us attend to what I had advanced, and fee what 


weight there is in your reply to it. Let us conſider _ 


how far you have admitted, and how far you el re- 


futed what I have faid upon the ſubject: for a 5 ä 
by 


deal of it is either implicitly or exprefily admit 


ou. 


I had obſerved, that „ if there is any thing in re- 


vealed religion, more than what the philoſophy of the 
Heathens could ſuggeſt, it ſurely is, that mankind 
being now in a fallen ſtate, can only be ſaved by the 
ſacrifice of the Son of God in our ſtead, and by tlie 
influence of the Spirit of God, in regenerating our 
corrupt hearts ; which Son and Spirit are not differ- 


ent and thferior Gods, but the ſame in ſubſtance with 
the Father.“ It was alledged, that A. B. had de- 
nied every one of theſe articles, and conſequently the 


very ſubance of the Chriſtiah revelation. What do 
2, reply t this? — Not one word. Does it not 
follow that it is admitted by you? Did you _ 


ant, | 
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r ee ve ou r 
We all this, and Mor ?” 
But as it dots not fe to have made a due impref: 
ſion upon you, and as you pretend to deſiderate from 
me ſomething in defence of our doctrine; allow me, 
by way of reinforcement; juſt to hint a confirmation 
the above being a juſt account of revealed reli- 
gion; a confirmation which will not be ſo cafily duded 
by the critical talents of the moſt ingenious Socinians, 
who make the ſ. a nole-of-wax, and weſt e- 
very paſſage that Kan in their way. Not only is 
the rs 58 of the human nature dearly and ex- 
preſsly aſſerted in the ſcripture, (as I may perhaps 
ſometime. have an opportunity to demonſtrate), but 
the analogy of the Chriſtian religion neceffarily” re- 
quires it. The other of it are plainly we Hg 
to this ſuppoſition. ere is no accounting br e ei- 
ther the doctrines taught or the ſacraments inſtituted 
in the Bible, vithour' ſuppoſing mankind in a fallen 
ſtate. And, O! Sir, what a low idea muſt he who 
doubts of this have, either of what we ought to be, 
or of the ſtate in which a rational being can be ſup- 
poſed to come immediately from the creating hand of 


God? which is not the caſe of infants, though you 


always affect to ſuppoſe i KM... 

Nothing can be , imagined more efſential in Chile. 
ſtianity, than that Chriſt is the Saviour'of the world, 
— of all, whether old or young. Not, ſurely, of a 
world that needed no ſalvation: He came to fave 
that which was loft. Save; from what? To be ſa- 
ved from innocence, is a contradiftion, If all were 
not Joſt, how can all be ſaved b Nn How unan- 
ſwerably does the apoſtle argue? 2 Cor: v. 14, f 
one died FOR ALL, then were ALL dead.” 

© Is there a more effential principle in revealed reli- 
gion, than that mankind have no direct or immediate 
acceſs to God, but muſt approach him through a me- 
ator ?' a mediator who fits at his right hand to 
make continual interceſſion for us, having by 5 
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lf purged our ſins, our advocate with 5 Far 


ther, being the propitiation for our. ſins. Is this 
dens als ipecies.of, crediures in a Bate of 1: 
i 
ory that has read the New Teſtament, or the 
new covenant, as you know the word ſignifies, can 
be ignorant, that we are now under a new and a bet- 
ter covenant, eſtabliſhed upon better promiſes * 
Why, dear Sir, a new covenant, if the firſt would 
ſerve the purpoſe quite as well? How can God be 
ko 25 to change his covenant-tranſaQtion with us, 
alter the * of his favour and our ha 
neſs, if rhe firſt has not been broken on our pare 


r God is the Lord ; he changeth not. . 
Who knows not, that what is required of us now, 


in order to eſcape the wrath of God due to us for 
is repentance, without which our Saviour tells 


us, we ſhall ALL periſh, and faith in a Redeemer, 
232 * required of all. Is this the religion 


Is he . who known not the ni. 
verſal neceſſity of regeneration ? that except a man 
be born os. Ar ome for the Gordon of On 
and that man be in Chriſt, he is a new creas 


ture? Is this conſiſtent with our being born in a ſtate 


of perfect integrity ? 

Not only the effential and diſtinguiſhing doQrines, 
but all the poſitive inſtitutions of revealed religion, 
whether under the Old Teſtament or the New, arg 


akogether unaccountable the Pelagian hypothe. be >, 
ſis, adopted by the diſciples of Dr Taylor, A. B. 


apoſtle. Sacrifices, or ſhedding the blood of a vica- 


rious animal, was what the Jewilh 1 ion, as well as 
that of the patriarchs, did very much conſiſt in, and 
what,” by tradition, had ſpread through the other de- 


ſcendents of Noah. Did this indicate a ſtate of in- 
tegrity.—— The ſeal of the covenant re- 
newed with Abraham, which was j 


upon every male child eight days Tn a ary 
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and b o on, ing, that there was laſt / 
N , and that without ſhedding 
of F blood there was ado Yet this was in» 
penſably required by that God who has no pleaſure 
bay ng iſery of any of his creatures, and who can- 
not be ſuppoſed wantonly to init the leaſt degree of 
unneceflary pain upon one who is perfectly innocent. 
The ſame obſervation might be made on the Paſſo. 
ver, as well as on the two ſacraments of the New Te- 


ſtament. Where there is no guilt, of what uſe or 


ſignification could it be, to kill, roſt, and cat a lamb ? 
the type of Chriſt our paſſover ſacrificed for us. 
Is there any occaſion for waſhing that which is 
clean He for repreſenting "ths body of a Saviour 
broken, and his bloog ſhed, for ſuch as have no need 
of an expiatory ſacrifice ? 

In ſhort, Sir, it is not only from thoſs paſſages of 
ſcripture where our fallen ſtate is expreſsly mention- 
ed, that this doctrine is to be gathered; it runs 
through the whole frame and contexture of revealed 
religion. The rejection of it, by neceſſary implica- . 


tion involves a rejection of all the moſt im 


truths, ordinances, and methods of grace, which 
God has been pleaſed to reveal to'ns in word. It 
would entirely new-model the whole of out . 
Accordingly the followers of Dr Taylor do, very con- 
ſequentially indeed, endeavour to explain away every 
thing elſe that diſtinguiſhes Chriſtianity from the re- 
Eh of nature; our redemption by the blood of 
riſt ; his divinity, i incarnation, and ; the 
eceſlity of regeneration, of grace, of faith in Chriſt, 


| ke. Add to all this, that the ſacraments of our reli. 


gion, on their plan, are moſt unmeaning and ufeleſs 
things. Their religion is no more than Deiſm under 
uſe. _Whatever it may be, it is not Chriſtiani- 
t would overturn: the whole frame of revealed 

ig on, and dig up the very foundations of it. 
is is another thing that I had obſerved, to ac- 


count for the conduct of the fynod, that the Soct- 


man 
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|; 4 à power of meetin | judicially, of taking co 
ſance of hereſies, and of giving fentence, — 


accord gu by 8 
But I find we are not ſo far advanced as I imagi- 
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much affected, but in ſuch a degree, that they weg, 

in reality, quite different religions, totally RES. KL 

ent with one another in the moſt eſſential and imp: | 
y Al. 


ant articles. This, you know, is What I not on 
ledged, but prored by two arguments. I ſhowe 
how eſſentially it muſt affect the practice, to embra 
the Socinian creed, as it points out a quite different 


 nign.and the orthodox Hitews differed, not in matzgr 
of little moment, whereby the aa cee were Bet | 


method of ſalvation, and likewiſe, that the one br 


the other muſt needs involve us in idolatry. This you 
do take ſome notice of. But what is your reply? t 
is, in effect, admitting the whole of what I had al- 


ledged, without 1 to invalidate the force of 


my reaſoning. 0 8 
to be two quite different religibns : but you pretend 


the main queſtion is, Which of the two is the 
right?” And this is all the anſwer you think proper 
to return. Let it be remembered then, in the 


courſe of our debate, that this point is yielded. The 
opinions at which the ſynod was aiming their cenſure, , 
when taught by their own members, are acknowled- 


gen. 
tally. 
Here I was apt to think we had advanced one ſte 
at leaſt in this diſcuſſion. That great errors are to be 


cenſured, that heretics are to be rejected, you will 
not, you dare not deny; nay, in fact you do not de- 
ny. Provided an error appears to you to be hereſy, 


if it differs from your ſentiments, you tell us, p. 275 


ou do not deny the ſeveral ſyſtems 


thoſe who eſpouſe them, to be utterly and el. 
inconſiſtent with the religion of this church. 


power which will never be given up; it will never be 


not the majority of a ſynod as good a right to judge 
— to their ſentiments, as you have, to judge 
: . | abs Fo bas. 


ned. Perhaps you claim a right to change your ſen- 
113 9 ee 


diſputed by any intelligent, honeſt man.” And has 
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om was Saul 
1 9 ut of Nazareth. © His zealand 


Freire 


a a miniſter of that 
of 2 at intrepidity, think — 


18 oft which we are now 
e neither the importance of the'doarine, 
5 Drs fronds" of x even, "=" 
. the ht, as 4 process. -w 
IO dþen * (you ay); this 4 pn the ſince}. 
y, the inerepidity of a man who defends" the cauſe-of 
truth demonſtrates alſo his tho ic 
ions he avows.—— Are his imons 
ſo totally inconſiſtent with the eſtabliſhed 3 
und are theſe doctrines of ſuch infinite i 
What concluſion can a lover of truth draw from this, 
butthat there is the niore —— 83233 
Conſequently (or you mean ng) t reum - 
ſtances are 15 reaſons for a fadicial eramina- 
dien UF then, the very thing you are pleading againit. 

Ir vo heretle can be more firmly perſuaded thut 
+ truth truth which he Al. par than Paul when his 
und when he verily thought - with 
ht to do "many" things 


Hy "that he 


in the Chriſtian religion” his 
Ray yan bo tod, in. that Es: Doral 
not hinder him to © callthindſelt RR . 


this 


eee and d per ſecutor, and injurious,” And 


if head belldved inthe ſane"rllnner after he jom- 
ed himſelf to the Chriſtian ſociety; umd was become 
, would the fame indications 


ing, Se virulent and 
to religignr] is, ſo much the more do the enemies 
of it deſerve to be applauded,” and ſo much the leſs 


oppoſition ſhould their endeavours meet with from | | 

thoſe who are /et for the defence of the goſpel. 

occaſion, allow me to give you a hint 
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pen this 


that 


ny time, Wee e 
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that you — whim; e ih reſt 


to this point of ſincerity, which you harp ſo m 

If you are mr grande Gon Fx friendly adviey 
an opponent, it may be af ſervice tu you. 1 
cannot help thinking, that (even labouring as you dg 
Ander the want of a better defence). a little exerciſe 
af prudence would make you more ſparing of your 
touches upon ſo jarring a ſtring, How an over · 


ſight are you __ „ben you give an adverſary 


occaſion, by your frequent boaſting of ſincerity, ta 
rip up this tender ſore ? I aſſure you, Sir, 15 arg 
pot able to bear the ſofteſt 29 and maſt delicate 
of it with any patience. Why then do you — 4 
probing it to the guck“ 1 10 may have occaſion to 
meet e and therefore I ſhall anly, upen 


this occaſion, put you in — of your own acknow, 


. Jedgement, That the impoſers of confeſſions (for you, 


actions) © have disjained ſentiments from your 


words, and ſet ence and fineerity at vas 
riance,** 4 fer your pou then is at variance with 


— ſincerity ; Vow wards and ſentiments are dif. 


How groſs, how ſhocking 
partiality to ourſelves! for men ta be inceflantly ... 
' boaſting of ſincerity, in a controverſy, where the very 

| thing they are pleading for, is the moſt palpable ins 

fincerity.in words and actions. That this is * 
here, I ſhall make manifeſt before I have done. 
What would you think of a man that had 
acceſs into the houſe of an enemy, by me i aug 
lemn affeveratians that it was a friend who knocked 
at the door, and had then deliberately murdered bie 
hoſt; what would you think of his g, that it 
was 'done fairly and openly, becauſe, after ſuch all 
unfair and hypoerttical entrance, he had fired his pi- 

ſtol before the man's face, and not behind his back? 
or would his intrepidity deſerve to be celebrated, if 
he had kept himſelf quiet, and continued his prate- * 
ſtations of friendſhip, tl ence & gang of- wa; 
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ſolye you from any ſuc 
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by.the fame means, had got — ond] 
into the houſe, — ra. gol 8 
4 


whole and to protect the actor 
of eonſiſten⸗ 


cy, one of two things that you boaſt of muſt, ſurely, 
be given up either the great majori ty of your nums 
CC If you 
are ſecure of yuur nunibet and your power, now that 


py you were (0, you cannot 
to have alt renounced little prudence 
which in dhe lle world is oſten neceſſary to ſecure 
a man's own intereit re 


* our dient) what it ein, let us try the 


your argu : I ſhould have faid, your 
— 2 for you ſe lom Een deen 66 attempt the 


of Here particularly we have nos 
ht ap lng — 


Neither the 
umpottance of the doctrines denied, let them be e＋ 
ſo eſſential in the Chrii tian reli 

neſs and ᷑᷑ertainty of the denial, let it be ever 2 


As to 
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the more need to examine them; meaning, that 


chere is the leſs reaſon for interrupting 
tion, by a proſecution of arty who denies them. To 
the laſt, you reply, * Is it then a viee in this ages 
nerate age to be too ſincere ? 

I do, by no means, ſuſpect that you would recom- 
mend opinions of another kind, as the proper objects 
of diſcipline, or church cenſure: I mean ſuch as are 
of ſmall importance, arid where there is no ſufficient 
evidence of their being maintained. No, Sir, I ab- 
intention. But then I can- 


not abſolve you from intending: and endeavouring to 
anniliilate this branch of church 
cipline altogether. If ſmall differences in opinion are» 


objects — 


| 2 progreſa, and have. . - 
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I preſume they nen e ee | 
tain) the — important any religious tenet is in 455 


own nature, ſo much the more improper is it for the 
cogniſance of a church - court, there can remain no- 


thing at all of error or hereſy to be the object of ee- 


cleſiaſtical diſcipline. | Again, I doubt not but you- 
will agree with me, that bare ſuſpicion, without any 
overt acts, is an inſufficient-ground for a proceſs. 


And if (as you here alledge) the more openly and a- 


vowedly that any opinions in religion are taught and 
maintained, fo much the more ſhould the teacher be 


eſteemed for his ſincerity, and the more effectusliß 
ſcreened from cenſure, t en all ſu ppoſeable circum- 


ſtances are quite exhauſted, and a total negative is 
put upon this branch of diſcipline. And then what 
becomes of the apoſtolical injun&ions upon this ſub-' 
ject, and the reproofs of Chriſt himſelf to the neglect- 
ers thereof, which are recorded for our benefit and 
direction? , Nay, what becomes of your own cn 
P- 276. which you ſay you will never give up? 


When you wrote what we have in p. 275. & 276. 


| you certainly forgot your reply. to my. 


yourſelves the minority, to exclaim againſt all proſe- 


cations for hereſy, as inconſiſtent with Proteſtant li- 
berty, and ſtill have recqurſe to the ſame principles - 


when you have occafion for them. But now, con- 


ſcious of your power, you are 'unwilling to let this 


weapon flip out of your hand. For there you tell us, 
that provided the preſent opinions of the majority of 


the clergy are to be the rule of judgement, (which 
you plead they ought to be), you “ ſtill allow: | 


them a power of meeting judicially, of taking ing core» 
ſance of hereſies and' of givin ſentence. is 
(you ſay) is a power which will never be given up; 
it will never be diſputed by any intelligent honeſt 


man, — the precious right of every miniſter of 8 BY 


goſpel.” 


 Rabliſbed, 


So it ſeems, whenever your power is ſufficiently e- : | 


Perhaps you vere accuſtomed, when you thought 


' Rtabliſhed, the orthodox are to lay their, account with: 
having their doctrine brought to the teſt of whatever 


nunacquainted or diſpleaſed. 
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tons happen to be. the prevailing ones, in that 
perpetual fluctuation with which you ſeem not to be 
But if you were to put your threatenings in exe- 
cation; to . plant a ſtake,” and give way to. ran- 
cour, (the terms are your own, p. 48.), how will you 
be able to reconcile a r with the reſt of 
ur book? To what purpoſe © take cogniſance of 
— and give ſeutence, if you are limited al- 
ways to a ſentence of abſolution? - Indeed; how can 
you pronounce ſuch a ſentence, in the caſe of every 


. 


orthodox error, (as our tenets muſt appear to you), 


if you are obliged to give ſentence according to your 
own fentiments ? If you paſs ſentence of -condemna- 
tion, what becomes of all your ideas: of private judge- 
ment? You are bound in conſcience, you FA , to 
judge according to your own ſentiments; and will 
you cenſure me for differing from you, when you 
claim a liberty of differing every day from yourlſelf ? 
Dare you venture to beat your . fellow-ſervant for 
that which you own will be no objection againſt him 
at the day of judgement ? If it will, not be aſked 
him, Whether he was a Socinian ? neither. (according 
to you, p. $6.) will it be aſked him, Whether he was 
a Calviniſt ?. HD, et 4 2 "1 

In claiming this power of meetin den of ta- 
taking cogniſance of hereſies, and giving ſentence, 


you do not ſeem to advert, that all your own prin- 


ciples (I cannot. call them arguments, for you 
do not think it fit to deal much in theſe) will o- 


perate equally againſt your diſcipline as againſt ours. 


Suppoſe all our conſtitutions aboliſhed, that you may 


be at liberty to judge according to your own ſenti- 
ments, let us imagine one of your brethren perverted 
to orthodoxy, and ſummoned. before your judicial 
meeting for the perniciqus hereſy of maintaining, that 
the bleſſed Redeemer, whom we worſhip, is not a 
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mere creature,” but God aver all ble fr 
that men are now born in a Rate than 
wherem Adam, n 
was created: ſuppoſe be ſhould aft you, in your own, 
. ee e ei bee 
His opinion on am fu Who wi 19 
ee f one then fu rep (9,07 pri 
| es? I thi car ng, © ut your. 
Shar ls of » doup ind day 8 mature, injurious to 
- God, and inconſiſtent ur ay 
not furniſhed him with an anſwer ? 4 Are theſe 
trines of ſuch infinite 1 ce? what concluſion 
can a lover of truth draw this, but that there is 
the more need to examine them!” Should you in- 
ſiſt further, that he had left you no excuſe for leni 
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Here how ate two cireumſtances that could not fail 
to be of great weight with the judge er ane is, That 
there | 


the crime was a matter of much deeper i 


and no ſuch trifle as the other: the fronds 
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Le What would you or 
ge that ſhould liſten to fuch. 
under conſideration, — 4 — 
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to laugh at them? ſuppaſe it ſhould be replicd to 


the 6 Is this à matter of ſuch importance? then 
is more need to examine it; to the ſe- 


fincere, too adventurous, in fo important a 
and too diſintereſted ?” 2 do you really 


there 

cond, Is it then a vice, in this degenerate age, to 
be 

ca 


too 
uſe, 
think, Bir, ene nation © ought to 


redden this moment, if give not fuch a- plea 


Even with reſpect to doctrinal errors in religion, 


let us try the ſtrength of your plea, by applying it to 
85 — ourſelf would conde 


boy dreary age 4 * 
Vou ſeem to go fo far in Socinian way, that, I 


| believe, it would be in vain to direct my J Kerk for i 


them thereabout. But I hope the wind of doctrine 
wherewith you profeſs to be carried about, and 


tofſed to and fro, has not yet, in the unſtable fluc- 


tuation of you opinions, wafted you into Popiſb i- 


: Suppoſe then a miniſter of this Proteſtant | 
ſhauld publicly. and avowedly inſiſt upon it, 


Thie bis ee l ought to worſhip images; that it is 
their duty to pray to the Vir bn ee and other 
ſaints, vr to angels, and to worſhip the hoſt; in a 
word, to adopt the moſt deteſtable (pardon the = 
chriſtian word, which r ure - phraſeolo 
detrayed me into) idolatry church of 


that of the old and groſs Antinomians; is it conſiſtent 
with the charaQer and office of .church-rulers, to ſuf- 
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without the leaſt exerciſe of diſcipline for pre 4 

n err preventing 2 


car - 
ried farther ſtill. What if a miniſter of this 
or a number of them, (who, according to you, 
< change their opinion upon any | — and 


uhject, | 
will fay it is wrong?“ ), ſhould,” in 5 moſt open and _ 
avowed manner, preach, That Chriſt is not come in 


the fleſh; that Jeſus was an impoſtor; that he never 


- roſe from the dead; that there will never be a reſur- 


rection from the dead, or a future judgement and 


retribution. You know, the more important that 


theſe doctrines are, ſo much the more need is there 
to examine them; i. e. the leſs occaſion is there for 
a judicial proceſs againſt the teachers of them, which 
is the obvious meaning of your words: and the 
more clearly and ere they are taught, ſo much 


the more does the ſincerity and intrepidity of the 
teacher deſerve to be approved and encourage. 


Pray, Sir, 18 I may allude to an expreſſion where- 
by the reſurrecti 


matter, at leaſt of leſs important, uneſſential, or cir- 


cumſtantial doctrines or tenets, are there no original 


ſtamina, no eſſentials, which being changed or re- 
moved, it is no longer Chriſtianity? And is it not 
incumbent upon thoſe who have the government of 
the church, by all means to ſee that theſe at leaſt 
be preſerved ? * 


-* Had you, in anſwer to my defence of the ſynod, 


allowed that it was the undeniable duty of church-ju- 
dicatories to preſerve the eſſentials of religion, and 
only alledged that the ſynod had miſtaken 2 

tant articles what were not ſo, my buſineſs would 


have been to prove the contrary: but as you have 


thought fit to put your cauſe upon a very different 
and more general ground, maintaining, that the im- 


portance of the articles aſſerted or denied is no good 
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on of the ſame body has been illu- 
ſtrated), whatever acquiſitions the Chriſtian religion 
may have made of perhaps - ſometimes extraneous 
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to it, © in ſo far as it is agreeable to the ſcriptures, 


replies you have a0dually made: and therefore, th | 
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and proving 2 ma- 
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fel principles, a called in queſtion, l 
ed in the moſt co ee this had 
been the only K wherein you have put me upon 
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E come now to the chief fubj ect of thy letter, 

(as it was the only thing inſiſted upon in the 

ea which I undertook to anſwer), your 5 

of ſubſcribing the! Confeſſio of Faith. This | 
make to be no more but a declaration of your zi 


e at ſigning expreſs that qualifies 2 


ee fix bad conſequences of the ſynod's 
letting ſuch doQrine paſs uncontroverted and uncen- 
ſured. And as you have a way of flurring things over 
which you nd to anſwer, there. is no judgin 
how far all that T had advanced: is confuted, .or OE 
tended to be confuted, without recolleQin what you 
have entirely overlooked, as well as conſidering the 


going oyer theſe particulars again, you muſt allow me 
to put you in mind Ly ſeveral things to which you have 
a—_— no reply at all, 
firſt argument, uy know, was not intended BY 
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or. expected to have any influence upon the enemies 
of F eſtabliſhed religion. But as its friends are not 
o few, perhaps, as you imagine, it was ſuggeſted, | 
profefſedly for their ſakes only, that the admiſſion f 
_your. plan, would effectually take away all diſtinQtion. | 
ng and the religion of any ſect or party whe 
aſſume the Chriſtian name; and lay open, to the 
worſt and moſt corrupt of them all, the advantages 
ve enjoy by either civil or ecclefaſtical authority, 
Neverth 
have any effect upon you, and you muſt be ſenſible, 
that, if the eſtabliſhed religion have- any friends at 
all, it cannot fail to have an influence at leaſt upon 
them; yet it is the only one of my firſt four argu- 
ments to which you really make any reply. —_ 
Tour anſwer to it is apparently divided into a 1 
and -2d/y. But this is merely for parade, and in or- 
der to make the moſt of it; at leaſt in ſhow. It is the 
very ſame thing repeated with numeral figures pre- 
fixed. Under the firſt, it is thus expreſſed: That the 
conſequence mentioned . would follow upon whate- 
ver fide the truth 18 ſuppoſed to lie, even though Mr 
A. B. Is tenets ſhould come out to be juſt, and the 
orthodox ſyſtem erroneous. The ſame thing is ſaid 


- 


again, as a ſecond anſwer, in theſe words: If what 


you call the otthodox religion ſhould, upon exami- 
nation, appear even to you to be a falſe one, would 
vou not be willing to give it up, and conſequently to 
make an entire ſurrender of all the advantages with 
which it is attended?“ i 
It is extremely obvious, that there is nothing here 
to invalidate in the leaſt ee the force of that con- 
ſideration which I addreſſed only to the friends of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. I did not pretend that it could 
have the ſmalleſt influence upon thoſe who either no 
are, or who, may become, its enemies. The -majo- 
rity of the ſynod of Glaſgow and Air appeared to be 
its friends, and the whole profeſſed to be ſo. It was 
therefore a ſufficient vindication of the majority, that 
the intereſt of their religion required of them what 
| ON they 
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they did; and indeed it was u condemnation too tk A 
tereſt of that religion which they profeſſed at leaſt, __ "mil 
What do you ſay in oppoſition to this? Nothing, but ü | 
that if we ſaw it to be a falſe" religion, we would be 
ready to give up all the advantages it is in poſſeſſion 
of. Is this the w. of a reply to my argument as 
But how little ſoever it may be to the 'purpoſe, I 
am willing to conſider what you fay here, were 1 fure 
that I underſtand your meaning. It may be conſi- 
dered in two different lights; for the ſenſe of it does | 
not ſeem to be very preciſely aſcertained. Either you 9 
muſt mean, that though a public eſtabliſhment is due .*- 
4 


Py 


” 


r gs WW. 


to the true religion, it is not the orthodox, but''the 
Socinian, that is the true religion; and therefore all | 


the advantages of a legal eſtabliſhment ſhould be ta- 


w ken from the firſt, and yielded to the laſt ; or you muſt 0 
= mean, that as no religion can be preſumed to be the 2 | | 
= true one, ſo the advantage of an eſtabliſhment ſhould —_ 
* be equally laid open to all, and not be ingrofled 'by 

Ir any one in 82 to the reſt. - | 1322 ? 

1 | there had been any conſiſtency between the dif- | \"m 
* ferent parts of your book, I muſt have taken your 
at anſwer here in the firſt ſenſe. There is no other poſ- of \'v 
"iy ſible way of reconciling it with what you ſay (p. 276.) 

d will never be given up by any intelligent honeſt man, 

3 Viz. a power of excluding from theſe advantages 

th thoſe who have different ſentiments of religion from 

4 | yours, But I find I muſt take your anſwer to me by 


itſelf, independently upon what you ſay elſewhere. 
And in this view, it is impoſlible for me to put this 


ne f ſenſe upon it. . : ; | J 
1 For, in the firſt place, it would be ſuch a way of 

* arguing as I cannot impute even to you, with all the 
"Mz contempt you have ſhewn for the ordinary rules of 
IP logic... To leave the chief of your premiſſes, and the 

6 only one that you knew would be conteſted, without 
— the ſhadow. of any proof, is a fort of reaſoning, of 
at | . 838 Ra. 1 9 27 which 
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and /iberty.” It is liberty you plead for. You would 


| : public encouragement in a. Chriſtian country, and 
only pled, that it was the Socinians, not the ortho- 


man to be gullty 


d 


ent would Rand; 
The advantages of a civil and eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſh 


ment are due only to the true religion ; but the $066 q 


cinian, not the orthodox, is the rue religion ; There 


fore Ker. ; ; 
g The minor is the only propoſition that needs u £ 
proof; yet you EO. | 


it with any argument, that you have poſitively and 


. expreſsly; declined it: and: therefore © candor vatdehs 
ſtand you in this ſenſe; | | 


| Bax 1 have yet « ſironger reaſon ag 
this interpretation upon your words. It w 
conſiſtent - with the plan you plead for through the 
whole of your book, cſpecially in this very part of # 
What is your objection to the engagements required 
from candidates among 


us? Not that — 
ments put a e b | 


2 upon it at all. What you inſiſt 
upon is, that the door of admiſſion to the paltoral 68. 
fice be laid open to all that are willing to ſign the 
Bible, It is-upbn this account that you addreſs us 
here in the language of your uſual ſupercilious petu- 


lance: Go, Labret rr for ye are not, e 


cannot, be the ſucceſſors of theſe champions for truth 
_ furely take it for a piece of injuſtice done you, to 


think you were ſo narrow a mortal as to be for limit- 


ing the advantages of an eſtabliſnment to the Soci- 
nians any more than to the orthodox, - 
Had you owned that ſome religion was intitled to 


dox, who deſerved it, then indeed the. decifion of 


_ queſtion would have depended upon a diſruſſon 


of: ts difference between the two ſyſtems of doc- 
trine, But, on the contrary, if I un you a> 
right, and if there is any meaning n 
Donald Cargill, (the —— of which I own, I 
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teachers of any one | 
another, let the truth lie where it will. Even tho 
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cannot perceive); I take your oppoſition to ke equally 

Ee lei a wimexer, or = 
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Mr A. B.'s tenets ſhould come out to be juſt, (you 
fay), what a ſhame is it for Chriſtians, for Proteſt- 
ants, to reaſon upon ſuch principles ? So that your 
preend) at all depend upon a particular Act of 
) at upon a part 
the queſtion where the truth lies. Let it be the So- 
cinian or the orthodox doctrine that prevails, i is all 
the ſame thing with reſpect to its claim to the public 
encouragement. It is not, it ſeems, a Proteſtant, it 
oat pra reap e "vs to give it any 
temporal advantage over the oppoſite tenets, _ . * 
e thee this-2s. bb poor mage , becauſe 


I know it is a ſtring that is much ha upon. by 
infidels, and after by heretics, when they have 


no proſpect of procuring thoſe advantages to theit 
own errors; and it is one of the ſophiſtical or incon- 
clufive arguments that has often been uſed, among 
other more ſolm and deciſive ones, againſt perſecu- 


tion. Some of the advocates for liberty think they 
_ reaſon juſtly, when they ſay, © If you have a right to 


puniſh others for differing from yon, have not they 
= _ right to puniſh you for differing — 
em 953 | n . 
No body can be a greater enemy than I am to that 
inhuman wickedneſs called 1 Perhaps 
not the leſs ſo, that many of my anceſtors, both by 
father and mother, were ſufferers by it. As the ter. 
rors of this world cannot poſſibly produce a real per- 
ſuaſion either of a truth or of an error, but rather 
the contrary ; to apply ſuch a motive for 2 a 
profeſſion thereof where it is not, which is all chat 


. penalties can affect, appears to me to be altogether 


diabolical ; becauſe it is doing all that is in the power 
of perſecutors to force the commiſſion of a heinous 
e ſin, 


134 | Phillibes s Jetter defended. "wal W 
ſin, namely, the aQing contrary to the dictates f 
one's own conſcience. If you are as great an enem cn 
a | 
to doubt if this is the argument that - prevails with 
you. Your hinting, fo plainly an approbation of the 
. cruel treatment which Mr Gilleſpie met with from an 
_ aſſembly where your friends prevailed, about twenty 
years ago, is the ground of my doubt. The ſophiltical -Y 
reaſoning of M. Bayle, and infidels, may poſhbly 9 
be more to your taſte. Your manner of treating,the | 


ſubject in hand looks very like it. Perſecution is 7 
what I ſo much abhor, that I am ſorry to ſee a weak 4 | 
Lenraph uſed in oppoſition to it, when ſo much 1 
guments are ready at hand. And that this N 
is ſu 1 a one, may be gathered from what follows. b 
When it is pled, that true religion ought to be 1 
encouraged by an eſtabliſhment i n a Chriſtian coun- p 
try, excluſive, of a falſe one; if you imagine our 8 
meaning to be, that it is the — of every magiſtrate 
to give encouragement to whatever religion he be- h 
lieves to be the true one, you take our meaning but 
halves. The whole mcludes, that it is the du ws ; 
E all people and their rulers to inquire after the tru 
without prejudice; and having found it, (as they. cer - . 
tainly will, if they ſeek it with an Ae. appro- ä 


ved, not only by 8 but by the ſearcher of 
| hearts), to give it the advantage of error through 
their dominions. From this it can never be juſtly in- 
ferred, that it is the duty of a Heathen, a Mahome- 
tan, a Popiſh, or a Socinian magiſtrate, to give their 
ſeveral errors the advantage over the oppoſite truths, 
or that they are 22 of no ſin in doing ſo. Their 
fin lies, not in the general perſuaſion that true reli- 
gion ought to be encouraged among their ſubjects, 
but in embracing error inſtead of truth, which could 
not have happened but through their own fault, their 
culpable negligence, indulgence of criminal prejudi- 
ces, and Ie God, * — abuſe of his goods 
| _ 
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neſs,” to abandon'them : Bonum ex integris caufis, 
malum ex quolibet defecu. | hs 
The caſe is the ſame with that of an erroneous con: 
ſcience in the general. It is the duty of every man 
to act agreeably to the dictates of his conſcience ; but 


if, through ſloth or prejudice, his conſcience is ill in- 
formed, will that preſerve him from all manner of 


guilt in the ſins he may be thereby led to commit? 
Our Saviour aſſured his diſciples, that the time would 
come; when he who killed them would think that © 
he did God: ſervice. One who afterward became a 
convert, was an inſtance of the accompliſhment of 
this prediction. But was he innocent in ſo doing ? | 
Not, ſurely, in the eye of Chriſt, who ſtruck” him 
blind for it, ſaying, Saul, Saul, why*perſecuteſt 
thou me? nor in his own- ſight, when he called him- 
ſelf a blaſphemer, a perſecutor, and injurious, up- 
on that account. 1 R 
A Papiſt thinks it his duty to worſhip images. Per- 
haps you may, for that reaſon, abſolve him from all 
guilt, in ſo doing: for it is the ſpirit of Socinianiſm 
to excuſe, extenuate, and make light of fin. © This 
you call charity: but if it appeared in the fame light 
to the juſt Judge of the world, would he have threat- 
ened, and executed too, ſuch dreadful jud; ts as 
the ſcripture informs us of, upon them who were as 
much perſuaded it was their duty as any Papiſt can 
be? In a word, by far the greateſt part of mankind - 
are led into the practice of very heinous fins, highly 
provoking to God by their ee with the idola- 
trous and ſuperſtitious inſtitutions of their reſpective 
falſe religions: but can it be juſtly inferred from this, 
that there is no ſuch thing as true religion? or that 
thoſe who have been ſo happy as to find it, are under 
no obligation to promote the intereſt of it? The 
crime of idolaters is, not that they think themſelves 
obliged to obey the dictates of their conſciences, but 
that their conſciences are ſo ill informed, through 
their culpable ſloth, or prejudice, and their * 
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and on means. wn information: that I intended hurt to 


| 8 againſt him, if I believed, upon cer» 
tain. intelligence, that he Was ene, 
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by not receiving the love of the truth; 


cen fur 


Tee wrong for 2 U bur of mine) - 
4 me a 


e 
him, — an unreaſonable prejudice, taken 
without ——j had made him give credit to a 


family; and yet I would have a good right 


murder. me.. 


It is the unqueſtionable duty of Chriſtian parents to 


inſtruc their children in the knowledge of the Chriſtian 


religion, and to perſuade them of the truth of it : Deut. 


i a ſociety. it, which ought not to be laid o. 


Vi..7. 3. Prov. xxii. 6. ; Eph. vi. 4. jean, hawk, ph 


ths © fot, © Heathen, of 6 Mahomenen, Js 5 


4 „ to inculcate the pernicious errors of the 
vera! reigions_upon _m "ire one and to — 
r minds 


Chriſtiani. 
* 8 «op wig 
it would be eq r wrong in a Chriſtian to prejudice 
(as you might call it 
true religion ! —— Some infidels indeed have drawn 
this inference, and argued the inſtruction of 
children in any religion at. 
ourfelf a Chriſtian,-I hope 


are not arrived this 


A From all, I think, I may conclude, | 


that true religion'is intitled to ſome advantages from 


pen to the . moſt pernicious hereſies. 


The only evaſion you have is, ſuppoſing, but 
N. B.) without ſo much as attempting to prove, that 
our religion is not the true one, and therefore is no 
more intitled to any ſuperior advantages than the So+ 


cinian doctrine. Lou on that A. B.'s tenets are op- 
poſite to the tenets of this church; but you ak, 


< Are they oppoſite to truth 2”? and you demand of 
me, with an air of triumph, Her your Bt.tp 
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gument between us, though I have 
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refuge you have conſtantly recourſe to when you find 
yourſelf preſſed on the general argument, and you 
ſeem, by inſiſting ſo frequently upon it, through your 
book, to lay a great deal of ſtreſs Nr in the ar- 
| © already given you | 
a fair account of this matter, I think it neceflary to 
drag you out of this ſanctuary, and therefore ſhall 
now add, | e ern 
1. That when you repreſent this as a capital omiſ- 
ſion on our part, you ſeem to have forgotten what is 
the true and real ſtate of the queſtion in difpute be- 
tween us. If you had contended, that the advanta- 
ges you are for depriving us of, are what the Soci- 
nians, not the orthodox, are intitled to, becauſe it is 
the religion of the firſt, not of the laſt, that is the 
true religion, and had attempted any thing like a 
proof of this, then indeed it would have been eſſen- 
tial to the deciſion of this queſtion, to diſcuſs the 
point, on what ſide the truth lay. But do, you pre- 
tend to ingroſs theſe advantages to yourſelves, even 
if you have truth on your ſide? Is it not the very 
thing you inſiſt on, that they ſhould be equally laid 
open to all who are willing to ſign the Bible? 
Indeed, to follow out your principles through all their 
conſequences, and to adopt your ſort of 11 19 
the advantages we claim, muſt be extended ſtill fur- 
ther. A ſubſcription of the Bible itſelf, according to 
you, could only be underſtood to mean an aſſent to it 


- in ſo far as it is conſiſtent with common ſenſe, not 


a declaration of your belief that it is conſiſtent with 
common ſenſe : Pha you could ſign the Turkiſh Coran, 
you ſay, if it was required of you as a teſt, or the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, or 500 ſuch teſts. To 
what purpoſe then attempt a proof to you that truth is 
on our ſide, while you maintain your theſis, let truth be 
where it will, though it ſhould be on our fide to-day 
and on yours to-morrow ? Will you allow, that, if 
| TY WA 8 we 
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_ - | we have truth on our fide, our pretenſions are juſt}; 
g | and that the advantages we claim for truth, are nos 
equally due to all the erroneous who might offer tod 
ſign the Bible? N ET 
2. Let me aſk you, D. Sir, who it was that led the 
controverfy to the general point, and declined the 
particular diſcuſſion, for the omiſſion of which you 
now complain of me? Was it not your friends who 
d wrote the two letters which I undertook to anſwer ? 
| We are willing to meet you on any ground you 
pleaſe to chuſe. This is the ground which they choſe ; 
this is the ground which you” have choſen to conti- 
nue upon; and now when we meet you there, you 
amen to diſſike it too, and tell us, we ought: to 
- ve been upon the other ground, which you had de- 
clined. Do you blame us for following you to the 
ground you yourſelves have choſen ? Will it be 
made a fault in this my anſwer to your book, that I 
have replied to what you have ſaid, rather than to 
what you have not ſaid ? —— To filence your affected 
clamour upon this ſubje&, (which I cannot help look- 
ing upon in no other light but as an aſylum you flee 
to, as à ſhelter from the main argument, when it 
preſſes you cloſe), I have interſperſed, in different 
on ſome defences of the orthodox doctrines. 
t in doing ſo, I am afraid leſt I have expoſed my- 
felf to a cenſure of another kind. So little have you 
laid occaſions of this in my way, that moſt- readers, | 
8 may regard ſuch paſſages as ſo many digre ' | 
fions from the ſubject you have afforded me, and 
which I had undertaken to diſcuſs. . 
3. Granting that a proof of the particular articles 
of our religion was more indiſpenſable than it really 
is in this controverſy, as you have led it, I aſk, has 
it not been given? — frequently? unanſwerably ? le 
is of no moment, by whom, whether by me, or by 
others, if. the thing be done. Not to mention the 
many learned confutations of the Socinian — * 
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niſhed by 8 divines of the 7 EE has not 
ur modern apoſtle Dr Taylor been confuted, as 
veral others, ſo particularly of late, by Mr "= 
wards of New England, in a manner that ſeems to 
atnount to no leſs. than demonſtration ? If you 
are determined never to look into any books written 
on that ſide, why do you call for them? Til once 
you have pointed out the defect of the reaſoning with ' 
which you are already provided in great plenty, you, 
ſurely,” are not intitled to found any N on 


the want of it. 


4. If the deciſion of the — point in diſpute 
between you and me did depend (as it does not) up- 
on a diſcuſſion of the particular articles, pray, Sir, 
upon which of us is it moſt incumbent to enter upon 
that diſcuſſion? upon us, who are in poſſeſſion; or 
upon you, who are aiming to turn us out of poſleſ- 
fion? Your two aſſociates in the Scots Magazine 
declined it. You yourſelf, after declaring the ſenſe” 
you have of its neceſſity, p. 65. 66. 67. even you 

ve declined it. Though you acknowledge that it 
is the preciſe point to which this debate 1s arriyed, 
and-from which you propoſe to ſet out ;— and that it 
is the only inquiry from which any good can be ex- 
pected.; yet immedia my ſubſequent to that very de- 
claration you have expreſsly told us, that you do not 
propoſe it — You are the ts: our part is on- 
ly defenſive. It is your attack that muſt direct us 


what part of our works is to be made good. 


The doctrine which we maintain is no more than 
what has always been the doctrine of this church, If 
we were introducing a new ſyſtem of religion, I aſſure 
you, Sir, our defection from the eontrary doctrines 
would not be a tacit one, as you acknowledge yours 
is, notwithſtanding the difintereſtedneſs and intrepidi- 
ty you boaſt of, and even the numbers too, - whoſe 


protection you. have to embolden you. Our doctrine 
is no more than what you yourſelves have avowed to 
S 2 | be 


18 


= 146 Phbilalethes's letter defended. Part.” 
—_—  . .  _ be the confeffion of your own faith, in the moſt pu- 
= blic and ſolemn manner: what occaſion have we to 
defend it, till once your tacit objections are ſtated, and 
_—_ „ %% ad 
=. You cannot but know, that the doQrine againſt 
V | - which you have imbibed ſuch violent prejudices, is 
—_— .- not x)” the doctrine of this church, but of all the 
r EReformed churches, agreed to at a general ſynod, as 
r well as in their ſeveral particular confeſſions. Nay, 
a I might go further ſtill, as it has been the doQrine of 
_— | the whole catholic church, from the beginning of 
_ Chriſtianity to this day. Therein, you know, the 
Arian and Pelagian tenets, as ſoon as they were 
broached, have been under a ſenterice of condemna- 
tion. Theſe things being fo, allow me to aſk a- 
ain, from whom is the diſcuſſion you ſo often call 
Þr, moſt naturally to be expected, and demanded? 
When I reflect upon the univerſal condemnation 
under which your tenets have always been fince the 
| | beginning of Chriſtianity, I cannot eaſily conceive 
IF | how ſtrange a book the Bible muſt paſs for among 
„ you. Do ye really imagine, that God has therein re- 
| Cn vealed his will to mankind concerning their moſt im- 
* portant intereſts, in ſuch a manner, that the ſenſe and 
* meaning of it has not been diſcovered for above 1700 
1 ears, but by a few now and then, who have always 
en condemned for heretics by the reſt of Chriſtians, 
or by ſuch as creep in unawares by hypocritically . 
proveing the contrary ? It is not at all ſurpriſing, 
that in fo large a book there ſhould be ſome obſcure 
paſſages. But that the NY ſubſtance of the revela· 
tion, the main end and deſign of it, ſhould be ſo 
conſtantly and ſo univerſally miſapptehended, muſt 
be allowed to be fomewhat extraordinary; eſpecially 
in a revelation from the Father of lights, which ts 
intended to be a light unto our feet, and a lamp 
. unto our paths © Ny. | | 
_—_— , The caſe of the church of Rome is very far from 
1 being parallel to this : for beſides that their moſt per- 
| MS | a nicious 


— 
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years aſter the commencement of Chriſtianity, they 
were derived from other ſources, and ſu | 

other rules of faith, which were, for the ſake of theſe 
very doctrines, ſuperadded to the ſcripture ; and ac- 
cordingly the corruption of doctrine among them 
conſiſted rather in adding new articles of faith, chief- 
ly with temporal views, than in denying the eſſentials 
of Chriſtianity, which were moſtly retained by them; 
and it is notorious, that the ages when their idolatry 
and ſuperſtition was moſt rampant, were infamous 
both for groſs ignorance and ſcandalous wickedneſs : _ * 
| whereas the orthodox ſenſe of the Bible has always 

moſt prevailed, at periods and among perſons noted 
for the higheſt eſtimation of that ſacred treaſure of 
divine knowledge, and when it ſeems to have had 
the moſt powerful influence upon the minds and up- 
on the lives of its abettors. That thoſe good men 
who were 'ready to part with their lives ſooner than 
with their Bibles, ſhould not be able to diſcover there- 
in what is the very religion it teaches, whether the 
object of religious worſhip be God or a creature, or 
what it is that is therein required of us to. eſcape e- 
ternal miſery, and obtain everlaſting happineſs, and 
that the true meaning of it ſhould only be known to 
ſuch as, through temporal motives, are ready to re- 
nounce, in the moſt ſolemn manner, even their own 
ſenſe of it, and to ſign the Turkiſh Coran ; this 
muſt be owned to be very ſingular indeed; eſpecial- 
ly when it is conſidered, that the more eminent any 


of them have been for their regard for God and his . 


word, and the ſtricter their practice of the precepts 
therein contained, ſo much the more zealous have 
they appeared for the orthodox ſenſe of it. 

I The reſt of what you ſay upon this firſt objection 
to your plan, is mere harangue and empty declama- 
tion, which you have thought fit to ſubſtitute in the 
place, and perhaps to cover the want, of argument. 
114 \ 93:53 1 ? vs 445; A. Ay 
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| « Are theks the men. ber. > kw hm cd” 
| 2 if” . n 
appearance of ſober propoſe to 
conſider, I would take no notice of this piece of idle 


The firſt is, To beware of adopting. exprefions, 
world has brought too much into 

the awe of eternal is, in ſo great 
worn off their minds. Eternity, Sir, is 


_— To i N little into M — 
72 — ion to them: Tou compare 
yo 


Cargill !** &c. fo proceed 
"fo from emulati on, or intel cs 
m ting Mir or 
reſemblance to him, that the eſtabliſhed . 
Scotland, and the Cameronians his followers, are not 
ſo much as in communion with one another. And, 


king but a covenanted one, cg rr not ſo 
as tolerate any religion in his dominions, but the or- 
thodox ; whereas the eſtabliſhed church of, Scotland, 
and even the Seceders, are notoriouſly - | known to be 
; the beſt and moſt truſty friends that the preſent 
| vernment have within their dominions, and have al- 
: EI a tag | 


Having now conſidered every thin 
ſaid, in to- my firſt argument, _—_ . — 
how little there is in it, allow me to put you in mind 
of what you haue not thought fit to take the leaſt / 
Notice of; far you have thereby inttled us-to count 
it een at leaſt not anſwered in a book writ- 
ten for that purpoſe. Without tranſcribing. the illu- 
ſtration of that argument, left quite untouched by 
| „ 
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againſt the light of their minds. All theſe thin 


you have entirely paſſed over. You have not had 


The ſecond argument I brought inſt your plan 


of ſubſcription, and the ſynod 8 f 


that you do not believe the * r. teach ? If 


25 allow yourſetves, for a liv „to make a ſo- 
emn profeſſion, that you believe ſueh and ſuch doc- 


trines to be agreeable to the word of God, while it is 


notorious, 


ring it to paſs . 


it would 
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notorious, and even confeſſed, that you delle xe n 4 


ſuck thing; why may you not likewiſe be ſuppoſed to 
133 — 4 mag rat and a hell, c. without. 


| ieving one word of the matter for all that? Now, W- 
. what have you returned. in reply to this? Not 


ted too, as if it was not 1 without ſome an- 
take of it is a very gene- 


ſwer. The only notice you 


ral one, including no leſs than four of my arguments, 


which, it ſeems, you were glad to be rid of at any 


rate, and therefore huddled them together, that you 


might diſpatch them at once. It is in theſe words: 
t. 0 


| e firſt four of theſe conſequences are merely of a 
political nature; that is to ſay, they would follow up- 


on whatever ſide the truth is ſuppoſed to lie; even 


though Mr A. B.'s'tenets ſhould come out to be juſt, 


and the orthodox ſyſtem erroneous.“ And not a 


word more do you beſtow upon the ſubject. And 
have you indeed, Sir, no better defence againſt ſuch 
an inſinuation? e ü ee 

If you really intended (as you expreſaly ſay you did) 
to include my ſecond argument in this general an- 
ſwer, I muſt-own your logic is the moſt incqmpre- 
henſible that ever I met with. The argument is, He 
who avows, that, for the ſake of a livelihood, he has 


no ſeruple to ſay, that a thing is true which he knows 
to be falſe, lays himſelf open to a juſt ſuſpicion, that, 


whenever the ſame is at ſtake, he will have as little 
ſcruple to act over again the ſame hypocritical part; 


and thus mult afford matter of triumph to the in- 


dels, who alledge, that even the preachers of the Chri- 


ſtian religion do not believe it themſelves. Your an- 
ſwer, without giving yourſelf the trouble of the leaſt 


illuſtration to help us to comprehend it, is, That this 
would follow, upon whatever ſide the truth is ſuppo- 
ed to lie. Have you any meaning. here ? or do you 
underſtand it yourſelf? What can be more deciſive 
in . than to ſee men of abilities reduced 
RED: Ik | 2 * to 
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thathave.not the leaſt degree of meaning ? | 

he like meaſure of attention you have paid to my 
ment, taken from the ſtate of matters be- 
tween the eſtabliſhed church and the Seceders. They 
accuſe us, you know, of _ departed from the 
doctrine of this church, to which we all profeſs an af- 
fent, or we could not be intitled to our benefices ; 
whil are thoſe who adhere to it. There is no 
other poſſible defence againſt this accuſation, but a 
denial of it. Accordingly, till Mr A. B.'s letter ap- 
peared, it has always been denied on our 2 and 
particularly by himſelf, in a pamphlet publiſhed a few 
years ago, under the name of Alexander Ferguſſon 
miniſter of Kilwinning. The quotation I gave you 


from him, you paſs altogether unnoticed ;' and all 
that you ſay to this whole matter is contained in -a 


member of a queſtion, © What good purpoſe doth it 
anſwer, to aſk us what anſwer we could make to 
the Seceders ? *” ——And are you, Sir, really ſatisfied 
with this as a ſufficient reply ? 33 x4 TIES 

For my own part, if the. accuſation be indeed as 


well founded as you would have it, I think it oak 


to have had a direct contrary effect from what it 
had upon the Seceders. Inſtead of weakening the 
orthodox intereſt by a diviſion, while nothing was 
impoſed upon them againſt their conſciences, it 
have inſtigated them to a cloſer union with their bre- 
thren, and laying aſide all ſmaller differences, to join 
their united ſtrength, in purging the church of 
truly dangerous and bypocritical intruders. But if 
you are really at a loſs to know what . purpoſe it an- 
ſwers to mention it upon this occaſion, I ſhall tell | 
two purpoſes it anſwers, and would be glad to khow 
what you have to ſay to either of them. Firſt, it 
ſerves to ſhew what good ground the ſynod had for 
their procedure againſt Mr Ferguſſon; and, ſecond- 
ly, to determine whether the Seceders, or you, ought 


to have been Seceders. The emoluments of the 


T : clergy 
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_— ergy are limited by the law of the land to the teach, - 
—_—_  - ers of that doctrine which is contained in the Confei 
ſion of faith; and none can pretend a legal right te 
them, without profeſſing and promiſing to be fo. If 
the Seceders continue to be what they profeſs, and 
you have departed therefrom, ſo far that you cannot 
deny yourſelves to be of a quite different religion; 
whether is it you, or they, that are beſt intitled to 
is the enjoyment of theſe emoluments ?!—— But you 
have fallen upon a very eaſy, if not a deeifive, way of 
anſwering all queſtions, and confuting all arguments, 
— by taking little- or no notice of them. ; 
Surely, 'Sir, you have written your book only for - 
x your own party. You. could not poſſibly imagine 
10 that your anſwers to my arguments were to influence 
any body elſe. For your reply to my fourth 
ment is juſt as ſhort and faperficia as the reſt. is 
argument in defence of the ſynod was taken from the 
laws and conſtitutions of this church, which were 
particularly pointed out and referred to. By them it 
was evidently apparent, that the ſynod muſt have 
been guilty of direct diſobedience, had they taken no 
notice of A. B. 's letter. The whole reply you make 
to this is contained in another branch of the ſame 
comprehenſive queſtion, What good purpoſe doth 
it anſwer.— to refer us to the form of proceſs?” &c. 
Sir, there are none ſo blind as thoſe who will not 
| ſee. If you really think that this formidable query 
has at once diſarmed my argument of all its force, 
allow me to mention one purpoſe which I .wiſh you 
had ſpoken to; and that is, to let it be known whe» | 
ther we be in a ſtate of the wildeſt anarchy, or un- 
der any eccleſiaſtical government. Al govern- 
ment has always been thought to be a goyernment 
laws, not of men; while the known laws of the ſociety, = 
enacted by univerſal conſent, are ſupreme in authorts. 
„this, and this only, is liberty, or free government; 
is is what patriots have contended for in all ages. 
But if every judge is indulged with that power wich 
- | | you 
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S M. Or cenfiring fer; ba 
you are now openly- contending for, and Have in ſe- 
veral inſtances actually taken upon you to exerciſe, a 
power to ſuſpend the laws at pleaſure, and to act ac- 


cording to your own arbitrary will, this is to be un- 
der no gal goverment at all; this is tyranny, tyran- 
ny over the ſociety, whoſe laws are trampled on and 


fet at nought. 5 


My fifth argument you have indeed vouchſafed a 
icular anſwer to, or at leaſt ſomething that looks 
ike it. But what is it? Let us ſee if it be not as e- 
vaſive as the reſt. Leſt you ſhould have objected, 
that they were only the laws of men that the ſynod 
would have tranſgreſſed, had they let A. B.'s letter 

iſs uncenſured, I next referred to ſeveral paſſages of 

ipture, whereby it a to be enjoined by an 
authority ſuperior to all human conſtitutions, to pre- 
ſerve the purity of doctrine by the exerciſe of diſci- 
pline. Have you been pleaſed to conſider, or return an 
anſwer to any one of them ? Perhaps you found them 
too hot for you, and had no inclination to burn your 


fingers by meddling with them. Four only anſwer 


does in effect yield the point in diſpute. It proceeds 


upon a ſuppoſition, (which you never undertake to 
make 


, but which you never fail to have re- 
courſe to in a pinch), that A. B.*s tenets are truths, 
and not errors. But are you not ſenſible, my D. Sir, 
GT you had attempted at leaſt to ſupport ſuch 
an aſſertion by ſome ſhadow of proof) this is flinch: - 
ing from the point in debate. The queſtion between 
us is of a more general nature, viz. Whether difci- 


pline is to be exerciſed in the caſe of any error what- 


ever, reat error? This, you might have eaſily per- 
ceived, was the queſtion diſputed, from the words of 
your fellow-labourer Philanthropos, againſt whom I 
was arguing. As they were inſerted under the illu - 
ſtration of that argument, they could not poſſibly e- 
ſcape you. He had maintained, that even © the e- 
nemies of truth ſhould not be deterred to ſpeak out 
all their objections; A” 2-4 6 —— . 
e 2 a e 


149 Philalethes's letter defended. Fire. . * 
the weapon of error, and never can convince; con- 
trary to the [Apoſtle Paul, who directs Titus to re- 
. buke them ſharply, THAT they may be ſound in 
the faith. As you are of the fame opinion with ' 
Philanthropos, and it is the very deſign of your book 
to ſupport it, ſo you could not but know that this 
was what I was refuting. Am I not then ſufficient] 
authoriſed to ſay, that your only anſwer to my fift 
argument is a mere evaſion, and a pretence to cover 
your declining to engage with the ges . of. ſcrip- 
ture I had quoted, which do fo plainly militate a- 
gainſt your pretenſions. NA 2 
Sir, you who ſeem to think that you have ſuffi- 
ciently anſwered the firſt five of my arguments in 
defence of the ſynod, may perhaps yourſelf be ſo a- 
ſtoniſhed at ſeeing how very ſlight and ſuperficial your 
anſwers are, that you may, at firſt view, be ava to 
ſuſpe& that I have given but a partial and defedlive 
account of them: and therefore I beſeech you, for 
my ſake, to turn over your own book, and ſee whe- 
ther they be really any fuller, or even larger. than as 
I have — them, —— May I not, upon this 
occaſion, put you in mind, that nothing can be a 
more certain indication of prejudice, than a man's 
ſtil! pretending to ſay ſomething, and keeping up an 
appearance of defence, even where he muſt be con- 
ſcious that the arguments brought againſt him are 
really unanſwerable? When I ſee how little you have 
to reply, I wonder that prudence did not lead you 
rather to take no notice of them at all. This might 
have been conſtrued into a contempt of them. But 
the notice you have taken of them ſerves only to 
ſhew, that you would have anſwered them if you 
could ; and, at the ſame time, that you had nothing 
of weight that could be oppoſed to them. 1 
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The anfiver to the ſixth argument conſidered, and 
the clauſe of adherence in the Formula vindica- 
4 ted. | rey 3 | , b : FG, 


. . * 
0 * 


| I laſt reaſon I gave in ſupport of the ſynod's 
1 conduct will bring us into the heart of the con- 
troverſy. In that part of your book where you pro- 
feſs to return a formal anſwer to me, I might ſtill 
complain of ſuperficiality, and that the moſt part of 
what I had advanced upon this part of the argument 
is left quite untouched; and conſequently-I may con- 
clude it, if not unanſwerable, at leaſt unanſwered, | 
But as your whole book may be reckoned to be upon 1 
this ſubject, how little ſoever you may think it prope 
to attend to what is ſaid on our fide, let us er 
what you have been pleaſed to ſay either here or elſe- 


where. / | 
My ſixth reaſon is, That the offence which the ſy- 
nod animadverted upon was a flagrant immorality; 

eV the leaving of which uncenſured would have been 
an _ * hurtfulto 2 


n ſociety; as it conſiſted in deſtroyi 
CON» faith and truth in the moſt ſolemn affeverations, an 
are rendering the ſtricteſt bonds that men ean invent en- 
ave - tirely uſeleſs and inſignificant. If this be not made 


you gc , I acknowledge I have failed in my argument. 
git it be, will not you ſuccumb, and yield the point in 
FH dipute? ME | gland 
wo things introductory to my illuſtration of this 
argument (as you ſay nothing in oppoſition to them) 
I take to be yielded by you. One is, (in the words 
of a friend of 'your's, when pleading, not abſolutely | 
againſt all church-diſcipline, but againſt applying it to | 
r. erroneous ſpeculations), That © crimes pernicious to | " 
, ſociety are the 8 objects of cenſure and reproof, 
. againſt which the clergy owug/t to exert their 1 
, | xts. * 


- 


efforts.” Te other is, That the teaching 
cating of fin is at leaſt as heinous in the ſight of God, 
and as offenſive among men, as the real commiſſion 
«tn "ge at of ©. Both theſe then I take for 


Now, what is the praice vindenes by A. B. and 
for which you have undertaken to vindicate him? 


granted. BEES 


This you have yourſelf ſet down. It is no leſs than 
1 my letter) © a ſolemn” pro- 


n and declaration made before God, in a meeting 


for public worſhip, by a 'miniſter at his ordination, - 


and fgned with his hand, that he believes all the doc- 


trines contained in the- Confeſſion of Faith wits 


founded on, and agreeable to, the ſcripture, or the 
truths of 'God, while it is owned that be believes 
no ſuch thing.“ 

; Well, what is e-eliae- you Thy i46-this? Can you 
deny, that this is the very practice which you have 
undertaken to vindicate? And will you ſay, that it 
is no immorality? I really cannot help being in ſ 


for one that has reduced himſelf to the fenden 
— mp Do you pretend that this is a falſe 


ane e 
dard yeh poi Alas ! Na — peer 
ing the whole at once, ving up the v 
— in defence of which your beck is written. 7 
. There is indeed a paſſage, p- 222; that might lead 
an unobſervant reader to imagine, that you deny your 
vindicating any ſuch practice. Mr A. B. (you fay), 
nor none of thoſe who have written on the ſame fide, 
juſtify iy any ſuch practice. Their adverſaries indeed A. 
Et K. t would voc be to their purpols iw re 
member, * they have been again and again con- 
tradicted. But if any body was to put this cort- 
ſtruction upon theſe words, as if you denied the 
fact, that what you vindicate is a folemn aſſeve- 
ration of what you know to be falſe, they would ſoon 
find it to be a mere deception, and one of the arts 
n * ſometimes obliged aha 4 
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ecqurſe ta, when he will ſupport a thi f 
art in the world is not able to bear the 
The only thing intended to be denied here 
the fact, that you vindicate ſuch a practice as is al 
deſcribed, (what is your book written for, if 


ſerves an ill name, or that it ſhould 
diſimulation. | 


a 


; II this be all that is meant, why do you. e it 
in ſuch equivocal terms as may impoſe an unwar 
5 reader? and why do you inſinuate, the denial 
7 you mention is ſomething which we forget? If we 
f did not remember that you have contradicted us in 

calling it a diſhoneſt practice, would we be at fo much 


— 22 ou — it is? And r to 
you ir, w e you _. 
— you contradict us in? Is it in the 


| ſtate of the fact! or only in the epithet beſtowed 


the cauſe. 175 15 f 
Wat is it then that you have recourſe to T As you 
cannot deny, do you fairly and avowedly own, that 
the ſtate af the queſtion as you have quoted from me 

is a juſt one? that this is the very practice which you 
undertake to vindicate Alas! (I muſt ſay again) 
the leaſt glimmering of the very light of nature in 
the ſtupideſt Hottenot muſt immediately riſe againſt 
ſuch a practice when thus fairly ſtated, and be ſufficient 

to make all who have the remnant of rationality 

ſenſible of its moral turpitude. - What is it then that f 

you have recourſe to on ſo diſtreſſing an occaſion? $3 
Only to raiſe a little duſt, that, by favour of the ob- 

Fach may, for this once, be able to ſlip out. 


— of what you vindicate, appear in 


% 


- . 
de obliged to lay hold on ſome pretence for i 

ting, as if there was unt 8 ik it like a miſrepre- 
ſentation, while, at the ſame time, you dare not take 


upon you to ſay. ſo expreſsly. But wherein does Ui. 0 8 l 


inſinuated miſrepreſentation lie? Not in that A. B. 
has not faid as much as e dar only in 
_ he has likewiſe faid more. WW 
Lou really ſeem to me, Sir, to 'be playing with . 
Jour readers, and at a 77 of croſs-purpoſes' too 
you have not been ſufficiently attending to hat 
you was about, give me leave to recall your attention 
to it. Your profeſſed buſineſs, in this part of bran 
book, was anſwering my fixth argument- in d 
of the ſynod. This was, That the rn 
they aimed their cenſure, was a groſs and ſcandalous 
immorality, © againſt which (you do not deny) the 
clergy ought to exert their utmoſt efforts.” The im- 
morality, I told you, conſiſted in defending a ſolemn 
declaration before God, in an aſſembly of his people 
for publici-worſhip, of what the declarant certainly 


knows tobe falſe. You even quote my words to this 


purpoſe;z»— It was natural to Expe&t, that, having 
quoted this paſſage of my letter, you would either 
admit this f Account of the matter to be juſt, and un- 
dertake to prove, what you had afſeried a little be- 
fore, that it was no diſſimulation, or deny it, and ſay, 
that I had given a falſe repreſentation of the matter. 
But inſtead of doing either the one or the other, you 
put us off with a ſtory of a cock and a bull, that has 
no manner of relation to the point in hand. All that 
vou reply is, that A. B. had ſaid more; and to 
chat more you immediately run away from the point 
in hand, glad, it ſeems, to get rid of it at any rate, 
fairly or unfairly. And ſuch is your haſte to clear 
your hands of it, that you cannot ſtay to tell us ſo 
much as whether you. admit, or refuſe to admit, the 
account I had given of the matter; but diſcovering, 


en an — had you the ſmalleſt pre- 
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the ſecond too, that he is guilty of breaking: why 


thing nat in . "Your words are, * There is 
here a manife(t omiſſion,” Te 2, 


tation af 


; 92 — in the face of 
bee n — 
And ſo you make your retreat, as faſt as you can, - 
A oe promile of ade | 

ring. 
1 Sir, to what purpoſe is all this, if it be 
not by way of evaſion from the point in hand? For, 


i. It is not true that Mr A. B. in every paſſage where 


he mentions ſubſcription, names both believing and 
adhering. . Witneſs the chief paſſage he has — this 
ſubject, I mean the fourth particular in his appen- 
dix, where he ſays, No man who acts with con- 
ſcience will ſign = Confeſſion of Faith, or ſhould be 
thought to ſign it, but in ſo far as it is agrecable to 
the {criptures, though he do not, at ſigning, expreſs 
that qualification. Where is there any mention 


made of adhering here? Have we not here an ab- oy 


ſolute and independent propoſition ? - 
2. Though he had always mentioned both, (as you. 


ſee he has not), of what importance is it here N or in- 


deed, of what, fignification? It may till be true, 
that he reduces à profeſſion of believing to nothing, 
although he reduces a promiſe of adhering to nothing, 
likewiſe. If I ſhould accuſe a Papiſt of breaking the 
firſt comniandment, what ſort of a defence would it 
be, or what could be the meaning of it, to ſay in his 
behalf, « Tt is not the firſt commandment anly, but 


_ do you limit him only to the breach of the 
3. You ſay, he ea <3 them as ſeparate 
clauſes of the obligation. Be it ſo. way then may 
.  - mt 
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not we likewiſe allow them a ſeparate conſideration? 'P 
wonder you are not more ſenſible that it is you, not 
II chat is for taking any advantage either of their be- 
ing joined or ſeparated. I allowed each of them a 


ſeparate and diſtinct conſideration, without flying to ö 


the one as a pretext for declining the confideration- of 
the other. This uſe of the diſt inction, I ſhall now be 
ſo far from imitating you in, that as you have fled to 
this ground, there I am ready to follow you. Lou 
deeline the queſtion about à profeſſion of preſent be-, 
© hef, and fo get rid of all that I had faid on that part 
of the ſubject, upon the ſlight pretence, that the'ſtreſs 
of the matter hes only on the promiſe of adherence. - 
However, without abandoning the - firſt; I ſhall” now 
attend vou to the ſecond, including what is ſaid upon 
it in other parts of your bon. 
I am the more willing to diſpatch this point of ad- 
herenee firſt, becauſe I hope it will eoſt us leſs time 
than the other. Beſides that I have already laid down 
principles, and proved them from ſuch ſeriptures as 
are proper for illuſtrating this point; a great deal of 
What you fay upon it, is what I have nothing to do 
with, viz. from p. 173. to p. 211.; ſo that here is a 
conſiderable part of your book which I am entirelß 
delivered from. There you impoſe: a ſenſe of this 
elauſe upon the orthodox, which we are as ſenſible 
a8 you are, cannot be the meaning of it, namely, 
that it is only an engagement to lay down our office 
upon a change of our opinion, if that ſhould A 
This is fo far from being the meaning of it, that, 
with half an eye, inſtead of an argument of forty 
pages, one may fee that it is an engagement juſt to 
the contrary. Is there any poſſible conſiſteney be- 
tween abiding in the faith we then profeſs, which is 
what we promiſe in that clauſe of the Formula, and 
giving ſuch a teſtimony to the prejudice of it, as 
throwing up our charge upon that account would a- 
mount to? Who could imagine, Sir, that it you 
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have coſt ou axove forty pages t0 ſhew abe e 
| of ſuch ene 
The only: pretenge that I can think of feedings 
it upon us, muſt be, that ſome of us, perhaps, 
ſaid, and do ſtill ſay, that there may be ſuch — — 
of opinion, as to render it inconſiſtent with honeſt 
for a miniſter of this church, aſter ſuch a change, to 
continue in his tation. And I dare ſay, you your- 
ſelf will not deny that ſuch a caſe may happen. If a 
rhiniſter ſhould turn a Mahometan, or a Jew, or a 
Deiſt, or even a Papiſt, who would not refuſe to fi 
the Bible, will any man ſay, that it would be hon 
ly done to impoſe his miniſtrations on a Chriſtian, or 7 
a Proteſtant gz — If we ſhould extend this to 80. | | 
_ cinianiſm too, you cannot deny that it is a religion | Ci 
totally and « ntially different from that of this 9593 
church, But to ſay that honeſty would oblige him A 
to demit his office, is very different from ſaying, that 
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0 the clauſe of adherence in che Formula hath no 1 
80 meaning. 
wy Jam the antagoniſt, in blen to when: you 
hs have choſen to appear. Vou cannot be ignorant that 
4 it is not the ſenſe which I eſpouſe. Vou had my let- 
f . ter before you, wherein, you know, I take that 
Y | _ clauſe. in its literal, obvious, and ſcriptural ſenſe. 
bs.” Can you produce any writer on our fide who under- 
IF ſtands it otherwiſe ? —— But. having once ſet up this IF 
ly, man of ſtraw, you ſcem to be happy that you have 1 
5 found or made an antagoniſt, in — overthrow i 
1 in you can eaſily triumph. And ſo you continue to bats q 
Fi ter him for above forty idle pages together; in which 
74 combat I wiſh you al the ſucces that beating the air 
* is capable ot. 


This ſenſe, however, you are reſolved to force up- 
on us, whether we are willing to adopt i tor noi. 
With this view, you tell us, that, in the literal ſenſe 
of the words, it would be engaging ourſelves to an 


abſolute impoſſibility, and even a (downright contra - 
0 diction; and . 
U 83 


da nd. . 


bene 60 that ve müſt havr recourſe to 
any rate. This you not only inſiſt on in anf 
me, without taking the leaſt notice of ſeveral 2 
I had faid, to prove the reaſonableneſs of the e 
: r in the plain and literal ſenſe of it: but 
| you afſert it over and over in different parts of yo 
| as 


” 136 


if you wogk beat it.ined'us Wange War: of 5 


frequent repetition. 

This, Sir, is your manner of reaſoning. To make 
you ſenſible of what nature your arguments are; I ſhall 

a * exhibit ſome examples of your logic, all within 
the compaſs of two or three pages. Thus you ſay, 

p. 167. © It is evident, that when a man promiſes to 

| adhere to theſe opinions, he promiſes not, he cannot 

promiſe, he cannot be underſto6d by body to 


promiſe, that he will continue to believe them.“ If. 
this be not ſufficient to convince us, (as there is no- 
thing here but ſtrong and confident aſſertion, how- 


ever varied and repeated), we have it inculcated up- 
on us again, in the very next page, and that in ſtill 
ſtronger terms, p. 168. When we promiſe to ad- 
here to the opinions we then ſubſcribe, it is impoſ- 


fible we can be underſtood to promiſe, it is hu. ar 0 
ſible that we ourſelves can think we promiſe, to con- 


tinue to believe theſe opinions. Should we ſtill be 
o obſtinate as to call for proof, your ſort of proof we 
bave in plenty. For, p. 169. you tell us again, If 
by requiring us to adhere to the opinions we ſub- 
ſcribe, they meant to take 6ur 3 

continue to believe theſe opinions, they, in fact, re- 


quire us to perform a thing which is impoſſible. This 
therefore can never be the meaning of our ſubſcrip- 


tion. The enactors of it themſelves could not make, 
they could never be thought enen 


tion.“ | 5 


kind. Every body who has read your book: muſt. 


be. enſible, that it con/i/?s almoſt of ſuchdike«bare, 
ny confident ny without pretending to ſup- 
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that we would 


* 


It. would be endleſs to quote all the paſſuges of this 


ion of 

further : you even anſwer for us too, be 

aſſurance to afſert in our face, that we are of the 
ſame opinion, and that upon this point there is no dif- 
ference between us. From whence I ſhall only ob- 

. ſerve by the by, that it is no wonder to ſee you ſo 

an enemy to orthodoxy ; for you really do not 

w what it is. 

A As for this afſertion of yours, which you think as 
clear as the ſun, it is-preciſely of the very fame kind 
with the excuſe we often meet with from the moſt a- 

' bandoned debauchees, for the wild work which the 
f. Ader of their luſts too frequently involves them 
| They tell you too, and will face it down upon 
ou in as poſitive terms as your own, that love (which 
is the name they give to Juſt, though no two things 
can be more different) is not in their power, and that 
it is ' abſolutely impoſſible to govern or reſtrain. it - 
within any reaſonable bounds. The like they will-af- 
firm of their other paſſions, when they are not diſpe- 
ſed” to take the trouble of reſiſting their furious and 
irrational impulſes. - And I wiſh they were not too 
much — dn in this . Socinianized 
clergymen, whoſe divinity conſiſts in extenua 
| 3 If you ſhould hint to — a. Jac the* 
ired writings, they: that are- Chriſt's, have cru- 
e the fieſb, 2208 the affedtions and luſts; or, if 
ye live after the fleſh, ye ſhall die; but if ye, 
« through the Spirit, do mortify the deeds of the * 
,.ye ſball live, it would make juſt as little impreſ- A .- 

F — them, as the paſſages of ſcripture I ; WEE 1} 

quoted upon the _— we are 2 ſeem to hav IEP 1 

| made —4 you. | 5 

I have ſhown ou, that in the ſcripture we are ex- 1 
preſily commanded to continue in the faith, jround- | \ Lo 

ed and — and not to be mpved away bras .  _ 
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way of puniſhment for this very 


3 on row 
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nt wee Jnr dined. Ink, 
hope. of die ; $0. abide. in the 'doftrine;of.. 


Chrilt ; to hold 
out waycripg ; to hold falt the form of ſound. words 


8 to be no more children toſſed to 
fro, and carried about with every wind of doc- 
e. 8. the ſcripture there is nothing repreſented as 


more E to God, nothing more ſharply repre- 


hended, nothing more ſeverely threatened, than a- 
poſtaly, CR ET ee ne 
tinuing to believe the truths of the - goſpel which we 


| have once received. The thick darkneſs, and gros 
both of the Heathen and Popiſh world, are 


ues, permitted by 


there .repreſented as judicial p 


their not conti- 
nuing to receive the truth in the love thereof; or 

the want of a taſte and reliſh for true r 
by reaſon of the prevalence of luſt, and their crimi- 


nal indulgence of it. True believers are required to 
diſcountenance and look down upon them that abide 


not in the doctrine of Curiſt: nay, ſo highly pro- 
voked is God ſuch a conduct, that the apo 
us, it is 21 ble to renew them again unto re- 


pentance, who were once —. if, they fall 


away from the profeſſion and belief of the truths . | 
they had embraced, Heb. vi. 4.—6. - of 
Tell me now, Sir, you -who*profeſs a d for 
the word of God, (at leaſt when it ſerves for a'pre- 
tonee.t9. pour gongonye; woe the dBrings of it that 
fon of Faith), how dare 
oe: take upon you to pronounce that to be impoſ- 
ible, and in ſuch poſitive terms too, which God ſo 


are contained in the 


exprelſaly requires of all Chriſtians, and the negle& of 


which he ſo ſevercly reprimands and reſents? Does 
God require of us impoſſibilities and contradictions? 
or can —— be 1 puniſh, with ſuck unrelenting 
ſeverity, a fault which it is by no means in our power * 
to avoid committing ? or to require of us what ou 
tay inn ny principle pur b 
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the profeſſion of our faith, 3 
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e eee 1 
A ture 25 men, and of our profeſſion * ra- e 1 
; 22 vl 
1 . 1 would fin know cer es this — 


evident impoſſibility which you are ſo mighty | ; "8 
dent pt. The ee w ae rows 2 1 
one to imagine; that all the faith you have 7 1 


ever had any experience, Rr eaafn N ight and 
| uncertain kid. RT ng gn ex- 1 
preſsly enjoined in cripture, "W | 1 
18 ey at an in the permanency of it. | | 
be han a thing as truth; hh it 17 our indiſpenſable | 1 
| 7 FFF 1 
1 10 be the word of God), there muſt be 
1 it ſufficient for the convictiom of an ho- 
neſt and impartial mind that gives due attention to it: 
And there can be nothing capable of drawing us from 
the belief of it, but culpable-Noth, and the mdulgence 
of criminal prejudices. Now, can it be either impoſ: 
fible or unreafonable to giye due attention to the e 
vidence we muſt have for the truth, and ti gvard a- 
gainſt the prejudices that are in oppoftibn to ĩt ? 
Where is the abſurdity of ſuppoſing ſuch duties in- 
eumbent upon us? or of our reſolving and p romifing 
to beſtow a proper meglure of lifence" and auen 
tion upon them 
Suppoſe a teacher of the mathematics, after 
demonſtrated a certain ptopoſition of "Euclid, | 
tell his ſcholars, ge this propoſition was of . 
portance, upon which a great many others depended ; 
and ſhould therefore 2 a always to retain in 
their minds a full perſuaſion of thi cer thereof, 
| and never admit the leaſt doubt of it; i. e. frequently 
2 44 it in their minds, with the ſteps of the 4 ä 
by 2 and againſt being impoſed: 
any ſophiſm whereby it might be attacked, — 
| inte aft thokin would there be any thing un- 
reload in all tis? or would be bo lol upon 
n * 
which ſeems to me to miſleat you here, ww, 
) | your 
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—— . 
between different gehen 
Lo wg i ering ow belief of all reli 


ee, The obli n to continue in the belief of go- 


have of their certainty: and therefore, one who ne- 
ver had a clear perception of the certainty of any go- 


ſpel- truth, may indeed have a ſcruple to promiſe a 


conſtant adherence to it; while he that has, can have 


no ſe e about the matter. One who. knows no- 


thing of the golden rule in arithmetic, may be indu- 


1 ecd, by th tlimory y of a ſkilful arithmeticlan in cre- 
dit 


him, to believe à certain proportion which 


he tells him there is N 2 complex numbers; 
and yet, not having d ption of the cvi- 


dence of that — would be right in refuſing to 


promiſe that he will continue always to believe it. 
But aſk the ſame perſon, if he has any ſcruple to h, | 


he will never deny, that à is the half of 4, or ary 
thing of which he has a clear and indubitable per- 


ception, and he will immediately tell you, he has 


none. 
Your. not attending to this difference, has led you 
into that very — of 6 of-ideas” of which you in- 
adyertently accuſe me, p. 228. You confound every 
kind of belief, every degree of perſuaſion, with the 
cleareſt perception of the. certainty of ſome. truths; 
and Wh you cannot promiſe adherence where 
the he OS of L is of the loweſt kind, you 
the rules of right reaſoning, N it 
is * y abſurd in every degree. This is the whole 
amount of your logic in p. 229. Wy go 
There are ſome propoſitions in the Weſtminſter 
Confeſſion, of the truth and certainty of which, 1 
hope, you have a clear perception; ſuch as, That , 
there is a God, and but one God. Have you any 
ſcruple to promiſe a conſtant adherenee to theſe ? 
not, you ſurely cannot « n at this promiſe on 
2 | ;. Account | 
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e kind, and in the 42 . 
truths muſt be founded in the clear perception we 
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puted by 


W . 


1 1 uſible appearance to what you ſo con 
t 


W. Zvi eee en 


n n e ene 1 wad * 
account of an apprehended miſapplieation of it. | 


There are no truths fo clear and certain, or ſo im- 


1 83282 et, „but what vain men have rai- 


hiſtical arguments have 


been — againſt the poflibility of motion, againſt 


the exiſtence of matter, againſt truths. that are evi- 
dent * mathematical demonſtration. In like man- 


ner, the very being of God has Br impiouſly dif. 
ciſts, © Ingenious fo has combined 


with the luſts of . Te to efface the idea of 
a ſupreme being out of the minds of men. This has 
laid us under an obligation to guard 99 ſuch dan- 
gerous ſnares. . What ſeruple can you have to reſolve, 
and even to promiſe, (I know not what has led you 


to tmagine (p. 228.) that I had any objection to that 


word), a conſtant qa to that important truth ? 
that is, that you will guard againſt the indulgence of 


_ thoſe ſenſual laſts from whence the p — — againſt 
jc and that you will not liſten to t 


cunning ſo- 
of artful men, who are apt to ane the 
of the ſimple? ' 


I ſhall readily acknowledge, that all the tenets we 
; embrace are not of equal importance, nor accompa- 
nied with the ſame degree of evidence; and there- 
fore it would be highly unreaſonable to require or 


expect from ſuch 


ible creatures an en t 
never to change any of our opinions. This, I ap- 


prehend, is the only thing that could wm the leaſt” 
ently afſert. 


there cannot be a groſſer impoſition, than to 


our perſuaſion of the cleareſt and moſt manifeſt truth 


upon the ſame level with the leaſt probable of our o- 


Pom. 


- % 


+ Had you kept within any bounds, I am ſo ſenſible 


af che weaknefs and fabi ry of myſelf as well as 0- 


thers, that you would never have had me- for an an- 
tagoniſt in any ſober aſſertion upon your ſide of the 


— Nor can ſee, that even che neceſſity of 
X your 
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WIR o, or to make 
und without 
ana er 
contended „ that it 
pics of Ht yo require a Dor adhe- | 
rence to all, even of our reli opinions ; that 
there are ſome ever of that kind unimportant, and 
of which the evidence is {6 obſcure, that no man 
| can abſalutely promiſe to continue always in the fame 
mind; and had you then ed, that there were 
ſuch opinions in the Confeſſion o Faith, pointed 
aut, rr 
ſome appearance of arguing ſoberly. to 
ſuch an extravagant flight as you do, it is no wonder 
if your wings fail, and you fall to the ground, . 
Il had argued for the promiſe of adherence from 
8 the clearncſs and certainty of our perſuaſion, that the 
truths we promiſe to adhere to are founded upon, 
„ —_— the _— of Any I had obſerved 
particularly, that it 1s being commonly 
thought abſurd to promiſe adherence in ſuch a caſe, 
that we very often expreſs the firmneſs of a preſent 
belief, by declaring a reſolution of conſtant adhe. 
rence ; that is, (ſay you), he _— the clauſe 
af adherence to be nothing more than an expreſ- | 
fion of preſent belief. It is only, it ſeems, our 
former declaration of belief redoubled. . Allow. 
me, D. Sir, to aſk you, if I had done a very good 
office far you, or conferred a very important benefit 
upon you, and you ſhould, in gratitude, tell me, that 
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| you would always retain a deep ſenſe of it, and neo. 
ver would forget it while you breathed, am I to take 
= words as having no reſpect to an Pro time 
8 yi ·˖[ô„õ;ñ ſhould 
ur wa ing a obli to me 
mrs «4 think Hear, un 2 Supe. fac — 
 - - fuch a promiſe to embrace it? And would yiiytles' 
me for a fool, if I had any cxpeRation of à ſuitable 
return 


| in ronuire is fill and. ee e 
4s but they likewiſc inſiſt on a conſtant perſeverance in 


fy in promiſing ad 
there muſt be an equal degree of abſurdity in-requi- 
ring it. Whatever is the proper. ſubject of a com- 
mand, may certainly be likewiſe the ſubject of a pro- 
taife. If God ſays, Thou ſhalt have no other gods 
before me, is it not fit for me to engage, or pro- 
miſe, that 1 never will have any other gods before 
| him? if he commands me not. to ip images, 
may not I promiſe, that I never will worſhip images ? 
although both thefe conſiſt in à prohibition to al- 
ter my preſent ſentiments. In like manner, when he 
commands me to continue and abide in the doctrine 
of Chriſt, may not I promiſe to do ſo? Whatever 
the Holy Spirit in the fcripture means by Is 
us to continue and abide in the doctrine, like» 
e eee 
You ſurely. will not ſay the firſt has no meaning. If 
the one be not abfurd, neither cant the other by. | 
The inſpired apoſtles had reaſon for in- 
ſiſting upon it fo much — 
ſible, that believers were in no ſmall danger of apo - 
ſtafy from the faith, And this danger appeared to 
them in a very different light from that in which you 
ſeem to view it. It ariſes not only from ſubtle ſedu- 
N cers, but from the luſts of their own hearts, from 
that partiality to ſin, which will never be quite eradi- 
cated tit we atrive av the region of celeſtial light and 
pros? \"& 2 xt perfect 
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n The natural man receiveth not the 


Things the 3 of God; ; for * are fooliſt. 


meſs unto him : neither can he know them, becauſe . © 


they are Piirituatly diſcerned. And the remnant of 
the old man, though crucified with Ghrift, and 


mortally wounded, is not yu in the very 
_ quite dead. 

+ Againſt ſuch powerful at Sh temptations, 

93 the apoſtles, under divine inſpiration, found it neceſ- 
_*- fary to excite in believers themſelves ſerious efforts to 

cultivate a reliſh for ſpiritual: things, a love of the 


amiable truths of the goſpel. They called upon them 


to-preſerve always upon their minds a due. ſenſe of 
the importance, the neceſſity, the beauty, excellen- 
cy, and uſefulneſs of theſe truths ; to give a conſtant 
attention to the evidence wherewith they were accom- 


panied; and eſpecially to guard againſt the criminal 
prejudices that are apt wo ae us. This is what 


the apoſtles require of us; and this is what we pro- 
miſe in the clauſe'of adherence. Where is the ab- 


ſurdity, where is the impoſſibility, where is there =y 


thing like a contradiction, in all this? 


A contradiQtion, however, (no leſs indeed), you 


Vill have it, let the 5 writers inſiſt upon it ever 
ſo 8 and explicitly; and no lefs than demon- 
ſtration is o 


fered in proof. ' You and your affociates, 


I find, are extremely confident of your ſtrength here. 


8. D. one of your tellow-labourers, offered a demon- 


ſtration upon it too. As, in that letter of mine which 
you have undertaken to refute, I had pointed out 


wherein it fell ſhort of demonſtration, or even of fair 
reaſoning, it fell to your ſhare to ſupport it. And I 
doubt not, but you would have removed my excep- 


tions to it, had it been in your power. is you - 


have not 3 fit to attempt. But you offer us 
another in its ſtead. Sir, I find it ſo irkſome to 


contend with bare but confident aſſertions, and;your +. 
mere He dixits of < infinitely abſurd, incredibly ab- 
ſurd,” &c. that it is really a ſort of relief to me when , 


I meet with any * that has the face * 3 | 
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\ten oi demonſtration of yours. - 0 | 
part of 
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that eee eee 
— And therefore I gladly and willingly at- 


Tou tell us, (p. 170.) ther. the ſecond; 

22 ſole if it be underſtood. to mean a pro- 

we engage to continue to believe the 

—— opinions, implies an inconſiſtency of the a 
nature One of the articles which we ſubſcribe is, 

“That all councils and ſynods are fallible; and con- 

ſequently, that the tenets which we now ſubſcribe. 


may, for any thing we certainly know to the contra- 


ry, be falſe. The two inconſiſtent E which 
we ſubſcribe here are, — 

1/2, I believe, that the opinions I now, ſubſcribe 
may. be falſe. 
- . 2dly, I believe, that the opinions I now ſubſcribe | 


cannot be falſe.” 


And in the next page, you give us other two in- _ 


conſiſtent propoſitions, viz. 


%, believe, that the ſcripture i is the only in- 


©  fallible ſtandard of religious opinion. 


 24ly, I believe, that the Confeſſion of Faith is al/o | 

an infallible ſtandard ; this bein cng the only ſuppoſition 
upon which a man can promiſe an: invariable adhe- 
rence to the tenets e the one or of the o- 
ther. 

Before 1 proceed to the „ of this de- | 

monſtrative argument, let me only take notice of an 
inaccuracy in your language. I wiſh, for your own 
ſake, there were no. more in it. | What 1 hint at, is 
your calling the doctrines of religion only opinions, 


and the ſcripture a_ ſtandard o F religions 2 


Divines, and philoſophers too, diſtinguiſh 
three different Kinds of perſuaſion, namely, know- 


ledge, faith, and opinion. Knowledge is a perſuaſion 
founded upon intuition, or upon demonſtrative evi- 
dence. Faith is a perſuaſion founded upon teſtimony; 
and divine faith is founded upon the teſtimony of God 
in 18 word. rien is a perſuaſion founded: upon e- 


vi 


firſt —— for), your words have rath 
been periedtly well wei And I the rather take 
notice of it, becauſe it ſeems to be the true fource of 
all the difference there is between us upon this point. 
The ſtrength of your argument, or proof of incon- 
ſubency, deperids entirely upon the i tions in- 
ſerted before and after the alledged contradiftory pr 
rm The firſt of theſe propofitions is, © I be- 
ieve, that the opinions I now ſubſcribe be falſe. 
To flluſtrate n of the 
be 
and 


7 


articles which we 18; That all coumcils and 
fytods are fallible ; 

which we now ſubſcribe tay, for any thing we cer- 
tamly know to the contrary, be falſe.” | 
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So far are | 
erxpreſsly declare it to be founded on the word df 
LN to which they find theſe 


tenets to be 
certain, whatever may be ſpid of the other? 


tained in the 


means of: religi us knowledge, it 


we certainly know to the contrary, 


o 


ge, & defend. 


have been om 


„ however, from doing ſo, that the 


ble: and may not this be i 


As ſeem to have forgot your logic, kind 
alwa = aetplfed? it ; for a Kere to be one of the 


ſymptoms of the preſent ſunſhine of the ſciences), al- 
low me to put you in mind of an eſtabliſhed” rule in 
that ſcience when it prevailed, namely, That no more 
ought to be put in the waren than what was con- 
; and if I thought you cou 


bear a little ſcholaſtic Latin, I would add, A parti- 


culari ad-univerfale non valet conſequentia. Your 


reaſoning is an egregious offence againſt theſe rules. 
Your antecedent 18 very. 3 and your conſe. 


' quence very univerſal. 


a cannot pretend, that y your antecedent ia as u- 


as your concluſion, Ze the word all being 
2 is the uſual fign of an univerſal propoſi- 
tion, as it is immediately limited 1 the following 


_ include 
t be by adopt - 
ing ſuch a ſyllogiſm (pardon the obſolete * as 


The authority of ſynods is the only mean where 
8 afured of the e. 
of religious tenet 

But all fynods may err: 

Therefore every religious tenet ay or any thing 
be falſe. 


| The major propoſition here you do explicith re- 


word. All; ; what ? all ſynods only. 


the following one. 


jet; and therefore though you make uſe of the 


word all, your propoſition upon which the argument 
Is fountled. is far from being ſo univerſal as your pats 


cluſion. Your antecedent 1s, All ſynods an 
(which is but one, if any, mean © Dee in in 


ligion) may err. From * whence the | inference is, 


3 Therefore 


* - 
ad ao and Et ads iid PERS 
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nature. It runs t 
ſion of Faith is alſo an-infallible ſtandard, this (you 
add) being the only ſuppoſition upon which a man 


runden wn 


XA S ara 


e, 8 er 

. W . 

the con may be falſe. N ſuch another — 

E . 

White, conſequently al the people on carth are of the | 
ſame 


all other means Whatever, can 32 
it * to fay, All Europeans are born 


If you apply all to a genus, in the 
conclaſion, which 8 the premiſſes, —— applied 
to a ſpecies, would this be fair reaſoning ? as if you 
ſhould fay, All horſes have four lege; "iberefore al 
animals are four-legged. $5 

The laſt propoſition of your fecond pair of incon⸗-⸗ 
fiſtent ones, is oY by an argument of the fame 
« ] believe, that the Confeſ- 


can promiſe an invariable adherence to the tenets ei: 
ther of the one or of the ot Strange! how 
. you poſſibly overlook another fa ppoſition that 
vou ſo directly in the face ? The 'very- 

. of this promiſe, expreſsly 2 in the 
—ů and actually given as ound of it by 


1 who make the promiſe, may that theſe tenets 
. are founded on, and agreeable to the word of God. 


Is not this another ſuppoſition, upon which à man 
may an invariable adherence to tenets which 
he views in this light? and there is no body who pro- 


. mikſes adherence, till once he has-declared au. is 


the light in which he does conſider them. - - -- 
This overſight of yours is really ſo groſs, that it ig 


| amoſt incomprehenſible. The fact is, he who figns 


the Formula, thereby declares, that the doctrines con- 
tained-.in the Confeſſion of Faith appear to him to be 
founded on the word of God, and agreeable there- 

to; and therefore he promiſes a conſtant adherence to 


them. hs Repay of  ſynods, he owns, at | 
the ſame time, he pays to it in matters of 


faith, knowing that — err, and many have err - 

ed. Now, D. Sir, is it a 23 deduction from all 

this, * you really think would. readily occur to 
Ks t 


every = 
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140. -- Philaether's lever defended? Fun. 
every one, that there can be no other ſuppoſition uu. 
| on 8 adherence could be promiſed, but that of: 
the infulbility of the ynod?, e e e 
Suppoſe a ſervant, ſent out to the field to plough:” 
his maſter's ground, ſhould be told by a fellow. ſer- 
vant, that he was ordered by his maſter to plough inn 
ſuch a field, and he ſhould. expreſsly ſay to him in re- 
ply, I have known you oſtener than once miſtake aun 
maſter's orders, and therefore I pay no regard. ta 
your report; but I myſelf heard my maſter order the 
— thin „in obedience to whom I am going to do 
it; would any byſtander be led, by ſuch a dialogue, 
to. conclude that the firſt ſervant'could not have form- | 
ed that reſolution upon any other ſuppoſition but tat 
of his thinking himſelf under an obligation of impli - 


cit obedience to his fellow-ſervant ? 
Strange and ſurpriſing as your overſight here is, I: 
can eaſily perceive where lies the ſource of all the 
confuſion of your ideas upon this ſubje ct. For- 
give me, D. Sir, for mentioning a fact Which you 
ſeem not at all to be aſhamed of. I aſk forgiveneſs, 
becauſe it is what I would be very much. aſhamed to 
be charged with You, and thoſe who are of o¹ỹ 
way of thinking, dae may perbaps have ſign- 
ed the Formula, or at leaſt made a public profeſſion, 
that you believe the doctrines contained in the Weſt- 
minſter Confeſhon to be founded on, and agreeable 
to the word of God; yet in fact you do not believe 
that they are. You know, I am authoriſed by your- 
ſelf to ſpeak it out in the plaineſt terms. This has 
led you into a habit of conſidering the tenets you ſubs 
| ſcribe, only as the tenets of the Weſtminſter Aſſem⸗ 
bly, not as the tenets of the ſcripture, which you da 
not really take them to be. One muſt be ſenſible ob  - 
this, from the manner of your expreſſion here. Tou 
ſpeak of © tenets, either of the one or of the other.. 
Imis plainly implies, that you do not take. them to be 
the ſame, but that you look upon the doctrine of the 
ny ao ERAS 6 Hott ee, ee _ 
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| Kjptvre'as one thing, and th dean t the Con- | 
| n 448 another. 2 75 


Having this impreſſion: 'habllually bel, on | 
mind, norwitheſtanding any profeſſion yo an jour 
made of the contrary, = plinhyſce/how you — been 


led to your ſophiſtical N and fo far I am rea- 
at 


dy to yield to the force of if you had none to 
deal with but thoſe of 5008 own 4 of thi „ 1 
cannot deny, that, in their views of An een 
would be ſomething in it. If there 'are any 
von to ſubſcribe: the Confeſſion of Faith, As 3 
the true doctrine, and as the confeſſon of 
theiy ith, without believing that its tenets are con- 
rained in the Bible, I ſhall grant, that the 5 
of chat ſtandard is the on Aae upon whi 
they can either promiſe. ence or yield their | 
lent J and that there are ſuch, dete — : 
neſtneſfs with whith you'pleadbf ting, inſtead 
of the Formula welt, the words of: the act of parlia- 


| ment 1693, which require both a 1 r of belief, 


and u promiſe of adherence. | ' Jp gi 22 
But all this while (hall I fay, the moſt-&gy 


| ſimplicity, rather than with” a ſophiſtical ee 


you hade quite forgot that it was with the orthodox 
you"was read "who not only profeſs, but do 
really believe, thut the tenets of the Conſeſſion ure che 
ſame Witlr the tenets of the ſeripture; or that the d. 
tines contained in the one, are ſbunded upon, ahd.. 
greeable to the _ "You know, Sir, chat al wto * 
promiſe adherence; do, at the fame time, uffrm, that 
they regard them in the ſame light. H there are n 
who have no ſcruple to affirm What they know to be 
falſe, what ſcruple can ſuch perſons have to 5 POE ; 
what they have no intention to perform? On the o- 
ther hand, if they really þelieve (as they ſay they do) 
that the JoQtines which they ſubſcribe are founded 
on the word of God, is not here another ſuppoſition 
upon which they can promiſe adherence? 
The appearance vf any * like an argument, is : 
2 0 


to. eee pr ily hin gt 
this ved a vey particular diſcuſſon. 1 with: you. -- 
Had done the ſame tonour to the reaſoring on * 
t in my letter which you to anſwer. | You 
ve found or made an arthil pretence. for leaving a 
eat deal of it pos un ;whtouched,.' You frequent- 
complain, that the Wrhtr on both ſides hayo eon · 
f nded the two parts df che f 
and that we have unwayrantably transferreſ to the 
ſc of adherence, the concluſion which you' own 
2 juſt, when applied to the declaration 
belief; and on this pretence you have utterly neyletb- 
ed the moſt part "of what 1 had faid wh this ſub 
It is obvious to every reader of the lxtter you 
undertaken to confute, that both the two — 
ſubſcription bad there a ſeparate and diſtinct oanſide: 
ration beſtowed on them, eſpecially the laſt, as it had 
been moſt virulently atta If I bave unwarrant- 
ably transferred any m from the firſt to the 
ba. al. part of the — I wiſh: yoy had point- 
ed it out, that I might have been more ſenſible of it. 
As you have not, but leſt me ta gueſs: your meaning, 
berg. can, IJ eannot help looking upon the alle. 
jon as a mere exouſe for reren d d er 
etter unanſwered. But as it might be reckoned to- 
| flow to a or repeat what was there ſaid, 1 
ſhall only refer you to it, as what you have ſleſt in itz 
full force; and ſhall now proceed to the firſt part of 
the-ſubleription, from hence you fled to the ſecond, © 
where, e "ers rd 1 coy TIN 
I r unt 9; 80 N 
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| The other eas of the Formula, eth breſent 


belief, entered hon. The. diimulation in it on 

. principles, (though it hau been ta · 
8 granted, . as it was not, but; proved), 
' ſhown to o univerſally. admitted, and that even 
ak Har . is. to evade OP”; ue 


AE Gel 2 a a ah jo a 
profeſſion of preſent. belief. 
ad, without a real beliet of the doctrines pro- 


: „Werl A 17 


"i —— lar the ſynod was, a8 
ye yourſelf repreſented it, p. 242. ( That the 

— before them was diſſimulation, a crime _ 
cious to ſociety in the higheſt degree,” &. In an- 
ſwer to this, you ſay, I is obvious to obſerve, that 


— the point is taken ed which ought to have 


been proved, Mr A. B. nor none of who have 


- written on the ſame ſide, juſtify any ſuch. N 


on the contrary, they expreſely refuſe it. 
not be to their purpoſe to remember that they have 


been again and again contradicted.“ 
Now, let us ſuppoſe for once, (what I ſhall how 


* 


To make ſuch a 
Won 2 you! maintain, un in, no lie, | 


you by and by is not the caſe), that I had taken it for 
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. a heinous fin? There is no 


. | fn — . 
what is it that is taken for Ni 


87 > aki to aſſert a known falſehood, known to- 
the aſſerter to be a falſchood, to aſſert it in the moſt 


Aiſſimulation, or 
bo ea} ps r 
ut the or 28 it 

tice defended is, one %s declaring his belief of . 
trines which ke bt bee This is not refu- 
ſed. The only thing wherein we have been contra- 
dicted by you is, 2 this may be called: diſſimu- 
lation ? . I would be gl. to know what is 
your idea of ulation ? whether it be · any thing 
r ren 


formal and ſolemn manner, is 


or under his hand, and g the con in hid 
ton? 's ris what al che ood calls wla-' 
* 


Pray, D, Sir, what can de, tel Ke gent, if. 

this may not? Do you .contradi@ us in an thing, 
but in ufing words fof ſignifying the very ideas — 
have always been annexed , Sram th otitd vou 

blame me if I ſhould take it for — 

lying with his neighbours wife, knowing | 
did, was the fin of. adaltejy? Wat picking his neich- 
: boux's pocket, NN 
the fin of feuling and that wliatever is pre 
— oy truth which one knows, is the — of EM 
bs OE Ng g elſe here; but taking words in 
May not ——— | 

is N of the hesvieſt metal, Gf a in, 
jour? and that the animal which people in ths een 
cm rice upon, is called a h , © * | | 
Beſides the ge „ the univerſal uſe of the wad” 
has not this very ſpecies of falſchood been cn tant 
regarded as a baſe; intereſted; and cowardly diſſimu. 
lation? © Is not the Viear of Btae a. ſtanding term of 
2 to this very day, for all who are {o mean ad | 
e their temporal intereſt an avowed preference — 

wh religion? On the other hand, has not Oran- 


mer 8 e . for ſhowing- indigna- 


tion 


or change af our religi th have fo 
ATR iy. N bechbrife; we ate 
indeed in; a bad ſituation. We muſt continue to 
ſubſcribe our confeſſion as we 3 
our arms, and be ſil ent. ö 

And yet, Sir, if I had taken it for grant; that 
men-of your ſentiments arc g baſe prevaricas 
tion in going through our — 
the miniſtry, I have not only the countenance of the 
reſt of the world therein, but I muſt take the liberty 
to tell you, that I have even your own concurrence | 
too. Yes, Sir, it is not only in the lamentation I 
A 


n as. well as in many other paffa- 
ges, that you have 22 betrayed conſeiouſ⸗- 
nels of a moral EOS | 


n 


With what view, D. Sir, nn 
* book ? What elle can be che mrauing af 


your 


* 


N of the diſtreſs. they 
volve you in? Immediately ſubſequent t6 the paſ- 
_ fage laſt quoted, wherein you have ſufficiently exhi- 
| bited the ſuppleneſs of your conſcience,” you let us 
know, however, that it will not bend, wit ſome 
feeling of pain on your own part. Your words are, 
And yet, when from this ſolitary 


a ed in. 


- 


calls for aboliſhing fach Amiens ing farms? = 


{ome warm- 
heatted man takes a view of the h 


to ſuppreſs a burſt of grief and generous indignation, 
which will ſwell up, and force its way, qo al 


his efforts, at ſo lamentable a 


Tell me, I beſeech you, from what . can this 
burſt of grief be &rppoſed/ts flow, if it de not from 
a conſciouſneſs of ſome moral turpitude in what you 


| think yourlelves obliged to ſubmit to }—— It cannot 


be owing to any concern for what you may think the 


intereſt of truth, or the want o liberty to preach 
what vou : for this, you tell us, you do under 
all. your ckles; und (that if. they er removed, 


both parties would continue to preach juſt as the ” 
now, p. 312. Beſides, you do not pretend to. 


any affurance of your own opinions in religion, which - 


you may alter, perhaps, to-morrow ;-and ſeem to 


think it of no importance what opinions (for they are 


but opinions with you) the me are to be inſtru. 


Far leſs can your i nig den be wing ta; our ex- 


cluſion from a benefice. From this, you tell us, no- 
thing that can be comrived is able to bar up your 


even if it were ſigning the Coran of Mahomet. 
What elſe then can your indignation riſe at, unleſs it 
be, that the temporal emoluments which ybu are ab- 


ſolutely determined not to renounce, coſt what it will, 


cannot be obtained without violating the dictates of 
our” own conſciences? A real indignation doubt- 
but * of it is not quite fo apparent. 
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- ſituſtion of | 
affairs, he will probably be ſometimes obliged. to liſt 
his hand to his eye, and with all His might endeavour 
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that you are ſo 


ESR Pa,» Ca en £5 Hs 


(which is the hi 


When the meaneſt compliances, 5 a 
of the inatter, are ready to be ſubmitted to, how 
could the IT be connected —— 
Methinks the ſhameleſs partiality in 
fayour might have revolted againſt the oy „ 
Indeed, Sir, you muſt give me leave — . 
* from being ipſenſible of that diſſi- 
mulation which you charge me with taking for grant- 


3 


cd, 7 4 on the contrary, you impute it to callouſ- 
rf ot hat others have ſo li t a ele of it. Expo- 


g with thoſe of your on party who fall ſhort 
frog zeal and activity for what you call a+ reſor- 
mation, you aſk, p. 327. To what ſources is it to 
be traced ? and your anſwer is, To. an indiffer- 


_ , ence for religion, to à callouſneſt, the mark of 2 


diſſipated age, which hinders men from feeling the 
impropriety of their dN conduct; &c. May we 


not angle then, that you have ſome feeling of this 


5 — <> which is 0 . 


acknowledged character of this — age? 

Ik ſubſcription did teally appear —— 

nocent a part . — avadene> 
fice, n the hands of the preſbyte 


wo — bee ee w. it in), 
can you tell me why the one yields you more vexation 
than the other does? If there is no more diſſunula- 
tion, or moral turpitude, in the firſt, than there is in 
the ſecond, I am En much eaſier to write my 


name, or to bow my head, and pronounce the ma- 


noſyllable Tes, than to bear the weight of perhaps 


| I hands on my head, for ſeveral minutes, kncel- 


the while. What is it then in the firſt that re- 


| 7 ou to *{o diſagreeable a ſituation,“ as you 
callit,” p. 328.; * ſo deplorable a ſituation . 329.5 


4% a bad ſituation indeed, p. 2802. 7 
Oiſimulation and inſincerity are words, Ach, if 


2 underſtand them aright, are of. no v different 
ſignification. If ou take it for . 


9 Is ; ity, _ not] take . 
| e 
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ed-that ie i difhmultzon ? The firſt, however, 1 
what you readily acknowledge upon many occaſions, 
and frankly own. that it is againſt- your conſciences. 


The courſe of your argument frequently leads you to 


it, when “it would not be to your purpoſe to re. 
ee og . and agdin contradifted" 


”. Among other objeCtions bring againſt religious & 


_ teſts, this is one, p. 76. they afford temptations 
to inſincerity, which in an enlightened age are gene 
rally irreſiſtible. By the by I wander what idea 

have formed of an enlightene 

ould: imagine it makes temptations i 

my part, I am confident, that temptations to ſin de. 

rive all their ſtrength from darknels and ignorance 3 

and that in proportion as they are ſeen true light, 

their influence over us would be 


«© fore 1 hate FALSE way, Plal, cxix. 104. 
To the ſame Sokoeion, Now ü 50. % When 


* wiſdom entereth into thine heart, and knowledge 
„is plenfant unto thy ſoul ; diſcretion ſhall preſerve - 


«thee, underſtanding ſhall keep thee 3 to deliver 
« thee from the way of the evil man; who leave the 
\. 4 paths of uprightneſs, to walk in the ways of dark- 


«« neſs.” When fancied has not this ef. 
fett, there muſt be great occaſion for our Saviour's 


admonition, Luke xi. 3 
s that the light which is in thee be not darkneſs.” 
| Indeed..the. darkneſa, miſtaken for light, which hay 


overipread this (as you own) diſſipated age, has con- 
tributed not a little to render the temptations of the 


world irreſiſtible. But it is certain that the true light 


has a very different effect; It is that, and that only, 
ions reſiſtible. As, in the crea». 


which makes 1 
tion of the world, light was the firſt thing that wan 
produced ; ſo the formation of the new creature is 


always begun with the illumination of the underſtand. 


ing; 


„ 


be. For 


in a 
rener 
e Pſalmi f in his experience: ug 


5. Take heed, therefore, 
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vidory that overcometh the world it 


you 

ourſelf to be that of inſincerity ; and you ſtrug - 

N= the temptation to it removed ; bei 
get pta wo Fog 


fin 
7 


as hes in your power, all temptations to i 
This will be doing virtue a real ſervi 
your Formula, &c. Nay, have you not 
acknowledged, that the temptation to inſincerity has 
acdually overcome you, when you teil us, p. 49 
Te impoſers of confeſſions | we owe this to you: 
you have disjoined our ſentiments from our worde, 
and ſet our prudence and /incerity at variance The 
orthodox in Scotland, during -the- laſt century had 
' impoſitions to ſtruggle with that were enforced in an- 
other manner, in a manner with which your tempta · 
tions are not to be compared. But their >. 
dictated ſincerity. Whether the light by which your _ 
eonduct or theirs was directed, is the true light that 
cometh from the Father of 1 the ſpirit of il- 
lumination, will be one day deci 
a more capable and impartial judge than either you 
or me; when white robes will be groen unto every 
one that were ſlain for the word of God, and for 
the te/limony which they hellt. 
Your own conſciences, it ſeems, have not been al- 
together ſilent. All the light you boaſt of has not 
been able to ſtop their mouths. So you are obliged  - 
to confeſs, when you tell us, p. 53. Our church” 
ſfor guilty perſons commonly flee to the imaginary 
conſolation of involving as many as poſlible, l 
guilty or innocent, in the ſame condemnation with 
themſelves] = is moſt certainly at this day, and haa 
for ſome time been, in a very odd ſituation. Our 
. 2 2 0 inſtitutions 


irreverſibly, by 


1 
3 : * ;nfitutions! TOP our opinions, "anion our 
3 | " 100g hts and our actions 3 even our r and 
_ : *" 4 have been long at variance.” Did you | 
3 . Sir, to afford matter of triumph to the ſneer-, 
4 ERP ing infidels.. who are now ſwarming ſo much amon ae 
3 us, and baking in the light of this“ _ Gifipat 
I . | age ! 1 
To the ſame ſe you us, for ou 
L | make no [ſaws po in behalt Fe Jou 
e fluctuating between policy and conſcience, a 
| ary duty 88 Rd though you are reſolved . not 
5 to call it 4105 mulation, to ſay you believe what you 
| do ndt believe; yet you ſufficiently intimate how 


op | Trievous it is to your on con/ciences, p. 235. 
= a ave the charity (you fay) * to think, that many 
4 | ; ſubſcribe theſe articles, even through the medium of 
the Formula, who believe not every propoſition which 
fubſeribe, and yet cannot be Kh wok ed with diſſi- 
ation. But inſtead of defending a 8 which 
is ue to be, nm, and which I mound not re- 
commend, &c. 
Now, pray, Sir, What; is it we differ about? is it any 
thing but the uſe of this ugly term, diſſimulatiom : 
You on it to be inſincerity; that it is againſt your 
 conſciences ; that there is an impropriety in it Which 
muſt be felt by all whoſe conſciences are not grown 
callous; that it is a'praQtice rather to be lamented - 
than defended, and which you dare not recommend: 
only you will not call it diſſimulation. Let us then 
: ' eall it inſincerity. - For I am always loth to ſtickle 
| about a word, when the thing contended for is yied- 
ed in any other word of the 15 ame ſignification. And 
2 tis is a, word you cannot object to, as it is one of 
your. own chuſing. 

I do not wonder at theſe frank e when 1 
compare the ſenſe which you yourſelf are obliged to 
put upon the firſt part of the teſt required, with what 
* enn own to be n the . in fact. 


| For 


* 


RR rr „ 


For illuſtration of thls, allow me to lay befere 9. 
Tiro paſſages of your on book; in one of which 


ive us your ſenſe of ſubſcription, in the o- 


you 
| — practice which you have undertaken to de- 
fend. Without making any obſervations upon them, 
I ſhall only leave them to your own conſideration and 
com On. " 20515 - 2 b 11 
The firſt is in p.. 280. We ſubſcribe theſe articles 
as articles of preſent / belief. This is. evident from e- 
very circumſtance attending our preſent method of 


1" 
. 
Pa * * 


ſubſcription. It is the very hardſhip of which we 


hear ſuch loud and repeated complaints from all quar- 
ters. Whoever aſſerts that the cl of the eſta- 


pliſhed church of Scotland ſubſcribe articles as 


mere articles of peace, aſſerts an indiſputable- falſe- 
hood.“ So that your ſenſe of the meaning of what 


a candidate does at his admiſſion, is by no means e- 


quivocal; I mean as to the firſt part of his ſubſcrip- 
tion, according to your own diſtinction. 
Nov let us ſee what the practice is among men of 
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your ſentiments, according to your own . Fe 


ment, and which, you ſay, is no diſſimulation. 
have it, p. 244+ © The candidate ſets his name to it 


"without heſitation, perhaps without ſo much as gi> 8 


ving himſelf the trouble to examine its contents. 
- And this is the hiſtory of teſts.” You ſhould have 
added, among candidates who have made ſbifnureck 
f the faith and of a good conſcience.— I have 
given you not a few inſtances of others that have àct - 
ed without diſſimulation, (I beg. pardon, I ſhould 
have ſaid, inſincerity), and who made conſcience of 
what” they did upon ſuch occaſions. 
Thus, Sir, you ſee that if I had taken it for grant- 
ed, that declaring our belief of what we do not be- 
lieve is diſſimulation, or inſincerity, or call it what 
you will, that conſcience cannot approve, I have not 
only the univerſal ſenſe of mankind, but even your 
own expreſs acknowledgements to keep me in coun - 


4 


— 


„ Sn — ben 


 ® | ©* tenance, But after all, pray bow came you to h, 
_ cast T took this point for granted; and forgot that we 
- had been contradicted? indeed a Abies that, 1 
= ſee, you are not fond of; but could you fall upon nd 


—_— handſomer way of evading it, than o-ulledge, 1 T's 
=. | forgot it? What clearer evidence can there be, that 
= an aſſertion . is remembered, than a man's ſettin ; 
= bout the confutation-of it? Could have forgot tha 
. 8 we were contradicted when a great part of my letter 
* that was before you, conſiſted in ſhewing how ſophi- 
3 ſtical· the reaſoning of S. D. and Philanthropos was, 
„ : in ſupport of this contradiQtion ? Have you forgot, 
„ Sie Sir, your own. confeſſion, that I had the better of 
_ them in the argument on this firſt part of the ſub- - 
; _ . ſcription, and, to uſe your own word, friumphed. 
there at ow ? 44. Was this uy thing like for- 

8 we El been contradicted N 

I done no more, even this aA ſufficient * 
convince you that the denial on your part was not 
forgotten. More, however, was done too; ' how 
| | much ſoever it may be to your purpoſe not to remem- 
—_— - ber it. 8 to what had been advan- 
—_— \ ced on your queſtion, a poſitive By 
—_— ment was liketriſe advanced on our ne Bf it, - whi kr 
you have not thought fit to meddle with. But — 

ever was your motive, a better excuſe would have 
become you, or none at all, for overlooking i it, than 
a denial of what was before your eyes. 

To refreſh your memory, I ſhall ' tranſcribe one, 
paſſage out of the letter you have undertaken to ari- 
ſwer. Whatever be your reaſons for diſſembling it, 
you, ſurely, could not but read what follows. As .. 

the moral character of God himſelf is allowed to be 
the ſtandard of right and wrong, and we are ſure. 
that it is impoſſible for God to lie, it may be thou he 

how-it came ever to be made a queſtion, w 3 / 

ther the ſolemn aſſertion of a known falſehood de cri· 


1 Ef : mit of uf. This, bowener, is the praQtice that is . 
* | avowedlỹ 
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Set." Dilfimuls eh _—_ 
avowedly defended ;. and myſt we really (to alluds 


to an expreſſion of Dr Tillotſon on 3 
vr an egg is not an clephant, and; that a 
Muſbet- bullet is not a pike? For my.. part,” after 
the affair - — 3 not ſur- 
iſe me to find ery acu moſt ingenious 
Nee 
lief (for I have no doubt of your correipondent's be- 
ing in earneſt, as well as moſt of the Fapiſts) of the 
21 abſurdity that can be expreſſed in words, 


paſſage afford 


knew to be erronedus; will you pretend to ſay that 


he would have ſwallowed this bait, or fatisfied him. - 
ſelf with your diſtinctions, of general and particular? 
&c. If any thing like this be in*þo//ible in the moſt 
ect pattern of moral rectitude, can it de without 
moral turpitude, to act directiy contrary to.ſo ſure and 
unerring an example? Wu what truth then do you 
\ a, eas denial of diſſi- 
mulation on your fide, while tuch e 
W 9 | ne g 


* / 


leaſt reply ? 


1 Sinful — E 
faring you in the face, and remains tos withbur ths 


2 of Pele an to anfwer my W kN 
| to fu T | 


4 p 


ſtion, which (I acknowledge to your honour) you . 


have the. candor to give up, let us ſee how you e- 


bow Foes attack, as it is really ſomewhat ' curious: 
It 


ng of this | diſpute, the oppoſite/ party -. 
wut to turn the A be W the de. 


24142 


bate upon this point. This point, however, is but 


a ſubordinate one. According to their own- affer- 
tions, Mr A. B. has attacked their moſt Important 
doctrines in the moſt unreſerved manne One 
would, therefore, be naturally led to think, that the 
main action would lie here. They even acknow- 


remarkable (you ſay, p. 223.); that from the E 


ledge, that there ſeenis to be a preſent call in provi- -,. 


dence for a diſcuſſion which of the: two parties is in 
the right. Take the whole in this Hght, ahd we have 
as capital a, tranſaQtion before us as ever paſſed upon 


the religious theatre of Scotland. This is all the 


anſwer you have returned to my binent. - 6 nr 

T1 CONT Er your candor here again, 
as much as J admire:yo genuity and addreſs in the 
conſtant recourſe you 


doctrines of our 


religion would indeed be 
But the queſtion before ou was, 


guilty of diſſimulation in ſaying they do? This is the 
ubject which 8. D. and Philanthropos undertook” to 


clucidate; this is the ſubject of my letter in 4 


ſwer to them; and this, "Sir, is the, fubje& of 
your book, whatever inclination ou betray to 

m it when you are brought cloſe to the point 
diſpute. You know, you have expreſsly deckel the 
diſcuſſion which you ſo often flee to in a pinch, and 
have — * labour to the point 1 ſubſcrip- 


b 
8 8 


- 


* this refuge whenever you 
| are hard preſſed . upon i 3 A defence of tho 


a capital tranſaction, and may have a diſcuſſion in its 
proper | plac 
Whether they who do not believe theſr es art 


| tior, 
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tion, which you are here endeavouring to evade, and 
from which you would fo fain divert us. 


What would you think of an advocate, whoſe 


% 


client was accuſed of Fed and, when called to 
plead in his defence, ſhould harangue the judge in 
ſuch terms as theſe: To what purpoſe do we a- 
muſe ourſelves with ſuch trifles, when our conſtitu- 
tion itſelf is called in queſtion? The Revolution is 


arraigned of injuſtice ; the very title of the King, by 
bole 


authority you act, is diſputed. Take the whole 
in this light, and we have as capital a tranſaction be- 


. fore us as ever paſſed upon the political theatre! of 


Britain?“ Would he not be told, True, Sir; but the 
queſtion now before us is, Whether your client be 
guilty of perjury, or not?  - 
How often have you availed yourſelf of this eva- 
ſion? Nothing has ſtood you in greater ſtead, eſpe- 
cially ſince the letter of Philalethes came under your 
conſideration: But do not imagine, Sir, that you 


are to eſcape in this manner. No: the preſent que= 


ſtion between you and me is, Whether the folemn , 
aſſertion of a known and a groſs falſehood be:diflimu- . 
lation, be morally evil, or not? This is what you 
deny.. You have even accuſed me of forgetting that 


you contradict us upon this point. This then is the 


point I muſt hold you to, flip away from it as you 
will: and a point it is, Sir, of no ſmall importance, 
a very capital tranſaction too. Upon the deciſion of 
it depends the preſervation of our religion. And 
therewith likewiſe, in our apprehenſion, is cloſely 
connected the eternal happineſs' or miſery of many of 
your friends. We are not, you know, of ſuch libe- 


ral ſentiments as you are. Indeed we take God to 


be in earneſt in his threatenings as well as in his 
promiſes. It is a received and eſtabliſhed maxim a- 
mong us, founded upon the word of God, That a 
wilful indulgence in a practice diametrically. oppoſite 
to his character and example, and directly contrary 
to his expreſs laws, is (without repentance) _ 
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8 connected wich eternal ruin, and utterly incan: 
fi 


ent with being in a ſtate of favour and friendſhip - 
with our great and final, ju ze. — I am ſorry that I 


am obliged to expreſs myſelf in ſuch. terms. © But 


'theſe are matters that are not to be trifled with, or 


bandled deceitfully, whatever torrent of alledged uns 


charitableneſs and arenas: I'may be expoſing my. 


{elf to, and perhaps overw 


/ > 


. 


8 E C T. I 
ent 


The queſtion diſcuſſed, Whether Tqning our d 
to dodtrines which we' duo not believe, is a fin? 


That there are ſome actions eſſentially ſinſul, 


. whatever conſequences they may produce. That 


moſt of the pleaders for falſehood betray, in 


their writings, a conſciouſneſs, that lying is not 
an indifferent action, in its own nature. 

then, Sir and let us gire this important We. 
(Lu ftion a thorough difcuiion, Let us, withour fe 


or favour, go to the very bottom of the matter; and 4 
let there be no more complaints, either of my taking 
it for ted, or of your endeavouring to evade it. 


Why ſhould you ſeek to evade it? Let the truth he 
Where it will, can there be any inconvenience in the 
difcovery of it? If the practice which you vindicate 


be indeed an innocent one, let your righteouſneſs be 


brought forth as the light, and your judgement ur 
the noon-day,. in this © funſhine of the Tciences.” 
On the contrary, if 'it be indeed a finful 
there any thing you can be more deeply intereſted in 
than a detection of the guilt of it, that you may be 
preſerved from fo great an evil, and be no longer a 
promoter of it? | e 

- Your fair and open manner of ſtating the facts will 
be of great advantage to us in this inquiry, as there 
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can be no ambi e eee bee eee 
Tou have ee that we ſubſcribe * 
— — 2 of preſedt belief at leaſt, 


A Whoever afſerts the contrary (you tell us) aſſerts. an 


falſclood, — On the other hand, u 
own, that there are ſome (you will have them to be 


— ) who do fo een 'a preſent belief, perhaps 


8 y) without ſo much as examining the contents. 
— think, they may do, without diſſimulation. 


| And' e be no dhand, ou ſay, that 


even thoſe who do not believe, muſt continue ta 
ſubſcribe our Confeſſion as they can.” The queſtion 
therefore is, Whether the affirming (not to ſpeak no 
of any ſolemnity in the affirmation of) a known falſe» 
—— — ral emolument cannot otherwiſe 
be obtained, is a fin? If it be a fin, it muſt be a 
deliberate one, wilfully indulged, and conſequently a 
preſumptuous one, not a fin of in I hape you 
will indulge me in the liberty to uſe e word. Lying . 
inſtead of the above definition, after advertiſing you 
that it is only for the conveniency of ſaving many 
circumlocutions, without taking the immorality of it 
for granted. All that I mean by that word is what 
e _— of. the OT I 
know, is not the only Aae 8 
* maintain the innocence of 
ying. And I the rather take this 3 
cuſſing the general queſtion, How ying in any 
dee. e lathe man ay up 


on which the deciſion of the preſent controverſy 


realy and immediately depends, but likewiſe: as it is 
one of the points of doctrine wherein the two parties 
differ. For it is to be obſerved, that notwithſtanding 


your pretence of the clergy who have your approba- 85 


tion being preachers of morality, it is always the ca- 

ſieſt kind of it that they are ſatisſied with. Where 

ever there ĩs any difference upon that ſubject between 

. there is upon. cvery 2 
a a 2 | 


Fg 


WP. —————— — 
af the ten commands), they are always on the lax fide 


of the queſtion, Is not this ſome preſumption, tliat 


their inquiries are not carried. on without cj 
and that of the worſt kind, 8 
buoolineſs, or a conformity with „ Pere 


of | 

God himſelf? 2 
Iwill not pretend to argue eee . 
human teſtimony; yet it may be allowed to be no 
ſraall prejudice againſt you, that you have very fes 
authorities, if any at all, in favour of your doctrine 
among men of learning who have applied themſelves 


to diſcuſs the queſtion. Not only do all the orthodox 
divines in all the Reformed churches give it unani- 
mouſly againſt you, but even the Jeſuits themſelves; 
and all the Romiſh caſuiſts, how dreadfully ſo ever 


ſome of them have corrupted the doctrine of mora- 
lity, yet none of them have ventuted to go your 


length. Even the Jeſuitical doctrines of equivocation 


and mental reſervation are only ſubtle eontrivances to 


elude that. obligation to ſpeak truth which they own 
to be incumbent on us at all times; while the moſt 


corrupt among them ſtill proteſt againſt abſolute and 


downright lying upon any occaſion. 


Ihe greateſt names. on your fide of the e 
are Crellius, and other Socinian writers, Limborch, 
and ſome modern philoſophers, as Grotius,  Puſfen- 
dorff, and, among ourſelves, the late Dr Hutchiſon of 
Glaſgow; all of whom, without excepting even Puffen. 
dorff, who carries the matter farther than any of 
them, are clear againſt the uſe you make of their 
doctrine. But as their doctrine, how inſufficient ſos 
ever Even it is to bear you out, is the only pretence 
upon which you can either hold up your faces to the 
world in avowing ſuch a practice, or keep your owl 
conſciences in any meaſure of quiet, let me try if 1 


can deprive you of this rotten prop. 


You ſay, That the obligation to ſpeak truth admits 
of exceptions ; and that circumſtances may be ſuppo-, 


on wherein a known falſchood * be innocently 
afirmed, 
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 diſts. On the other hand, we maintain, that there 


morally good 


. — as - 
apt to. produce. In order, therefore, to go to the 


bottom of the matter, here is 1 


mands a little previous conſideration. ea, 


Every eras earner betweervinariel 
and phyſica By the laſt, is meant the 
pleaſant and 2 — of ſenſible, and e- 
ſpecially of rational creatures: And a tendency to 
procure the greateſt quantity thereof, you ſay, is that 
alone which conſtitutes the nature of moral good, as 
a contrary tendency is that wherein moral evil con- 


are ſome things in their on nature morally evil, and 
that ſo eſſentially, that no effects of this kind which 
they may be thought capable of producing, nor in- 
deed any circ ce whatever, can hay alter 
their nature, ſo as to render them n or 
| We readily-allow, that in the del of temporal 
property, your rule muſt ſometimes, though not al, 
ways even in that caſe, be admitted; and that there 
are caſes where the ſmaller: good of this kind muſt 
ve way to the greater. But this is by no means to 
— — . boars er. 
there is no action ſo vile and baſe in its own nature, 
but what may be innocently-done,- if there is ground 
ates warty greater quantity of phyſical: good being 
thereby than what would otherwiſe be. 

re are ſome ings intrinſically immoral, (among 
. 3 is one), ſuch as hatred o God, 
—_— the name of God, adul- 

why gl in of adult go — 
ein in or m 
might be inſtrumental — the enfible and 


n many, or leſſening their 
a * 
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creatures as we are, it 
creeping on one of the 


whoſe eye could. only. percei 
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e eee E 
be an innocent mean of chat end - 
- When I bear you of the good of the whble, | 
as 2 proper rule of a&tion r ſuch puny ſhort-ſighted 
— 
in à paper, I ik, the Guardian, i 
ve ſome of the little ine- 
. far from 
bei to judge proportions 
— ny. 22 


— — 
— — fo far as to judge what 


—_ r gra This we muſt 
leave to 


determination of him who formed. the 


1 Amr 
—: rn prog ap Without 


this erroneous imagination, it would be impoſſible to 
conceive of the be eſtimated. — 
which the other is to be eſtimated. , 


and evil lefſencd in che compariſon. - | 
Aon RE "hs than what d 
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Mist that his advancement to the throne to:which .. 
he bad beer! anointed by the expreſs: command of 
God, would be of unſpeakable and extenſive in- 
fluence in promoting the happineſs of the nation in 
; that it would prevent the miſery, which the 
malcadminiſtration of Saul threatened eſpecially good 


men with; that it would tend greatly to the common 


intereſt of the whole people, in reſpe& both: of their 
civil and religious concerns: conſcious as he was of 
the firmeſt purpoſe, when he ſboutd receive the cn. 
gregation, to judge uprightly, to be à terror to evil 
doers, and a praiſe to them that did well, as he . 
explains his intentions in the 101ſt pſalm; yet, not- 
withſtanding all this flatterin AY he knew that 
the — 2 2 kind were not to be 
— 8 leavi 
the event 19 —_— providence, he ſteadily 2 
all the ſolicitations of 1 leſs ſcrupulous per 

would not ſtretch forth K. hand againſt the para 


anointed. For whatever might be the con; equences, 54 


who, ſaid he,-can do. ſo, and be guiſtie ;: 
Indeed this preciſe point is ſo clearly and expreſuly | 


decided by the Apoſtle Paul, that there do No maine, 


taining your ſide of the queſtion without the moſt , 
manifeſt inconſiſtence, by any who admit his divine 
inſpiration, or who dare not deny it. The paſſage 
you have, Rom. iii. 8. And not rather, (as we be. 
<« flanderouſly reported, and as ſome affirm that we . 
_ < ſay), Let us — that may come? whole . 
 < damnation is juſt.” Let the ſevere cenſure in the 
ee aaa Gap wh jo ad whe- 
ther upon them who maintained ſuch doctrine, or 
upon them who flandered the apoſtles as maintaining 


— —— — —— Rranhes | 


terms. 

Now, what iathe.dofrine upon which fo fag ws; 
cenſure is denounced ? It is nothing elſe but this, 
that the good cffeQts intended to — by a 
r Gght, of G0, 
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Seck. II. Lying dot an indifferent action. "and 1 
be a ſufficient excuſe for the actor. 1s- there any 
room for this condemnation, if an action cannot be 
. ſinful or evil, from which good may come, and is 
intended by the agent? The int is he 
undou determined, that 
which, in own. nature, are 
ſically TF 
deſireable conſequences, can alter their nature, or 
render them innocent: and, which is particularly re- 
markable, and to our preſent purpoſe, lying is the 
very evil which the Apoſtle is ſpeaking of, and which 

ht not to be done that good may come. 
ough.not to be done that good may ome, = 
ſatisfy me how unanſwerable it is upon his principles. 
* at a loſs what to make of it, 
and is of opinion, that it can be of no uſe in morals. 
This he does not diſſemble, but ſpeaks it quite out. 
But when he attempts ta put ſome ſenſe upon the a · 
poltle's words, however clear and diſtinct a writer he 
is at other times, it is not eaſy to-gueſs what it is he 
would ſay here, For this I appeal to any body who 
will exif prot FT the paſſage itſelf, 
do not underſtand his mean- - 


For wm 
mm of — 2 — is 
educed to the neceſſity of —.— 


— — — a that's inci, 
hard for him, and that bis judgements aged by 
m, and t $ 1 f b 
Phe ne rt of em "KP me F 
g an deci- 
2 
ago from the fame quarter, in the queſtion a- 
bout obedience to hepa againſt the dictates of 
one's own conſcience. Upon that occaſten. Aces 
v. 29. as well as Rom. m. 8. was, by your party, re- 
duced to an unmeaning piece of nonſenſe,-.:Aecor- 
ding to your principles, as there never can bean in- 
| of God and that af 
men; ſo there never can be any evil done, when 
"Wb gl 


146 ended by it; and therefore the 
Tor à preference of the autho of Goc tb tia 
men, and the ſevere cenſure againſt the doing e. 
vil chat good may come, muſt, according to your. 
friends, Have flowed from pure ene or mad. 
gr we oe . 
This, however, I cannot At 
HFutcheſon; as well as the other writers on ks ſule f 
the queſtion, betray à manifeſt — that 
there is à moral turpitude in ſpeaking to tis 
ſenſe of our own —— conſidered 2 , n 


without any regard 7 — con How ele 
J rr l ond . who is the 
moſt con kin : for byin g) to condemm it in 
rnany caſes, where thee yo Reer of any the 
ſin el ay or rey, an upon ory * 
1 pu it but ) on mportant 
quently . pradtiſed, or "cauſes, Gt otiuk 
th ras i thao, he thinks 
it allowable: and, which is very rem 3 
that to refrain from it abſolutely and totally, has 
ſomething in it more generous, and conformable to 
_ Chriſtian fimplicity, A for B Hutcheſon, the very 
title-of the chapter which pleads the cauſe of 
upon” foie occaſions, ſufficiently ſhows his ſenſe Gf 
the matter,” It is, © The extraordinary rights atifing | 
from ſame ſingular neceflity.” See how he Expreſſes 
himſelf, b. 2. ch. 17. $9. „The mote virtuous ah 
man iq, and the higher his ſenſe of all moral excel. 
jeſs ape will he be to Abu this plcw ir r. 
e e inal} importance, or for any intereſt of 
his owt.” nd again, $ 8. If one departs from 
— ordigury aw for trifling cauſes, abuſing this plea 
of neceflity, his on heart muſt condemn im upon 
\ refletion,"and all men diſtruſt his integrity! Tig 
d ny owe, that the evils to be dechned,” or the 
Wange 


N malt be very very great,” in * 
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, any exception to it. 


Ty. =” re 


. r 1 
tion to the . 


ann, either aer muſt b 
the cir 


S- it, finful TRY ji or. it . muſt he, in Ae 7 2 
indifferent, neither good nor evil, but according = | _— 
the views ar motives from whence it proceeds. „ 
"If you admit the firſt, that there is a moral turpi - | 
tude in lying itſelf, even when accompanied with ng . 4 
other fin, as injuſtice, maleyolence, &c. then you 1. 
muſt own, that no circumſtance can alter the nature =, 
of it. If the. immorality..of.-it conſiſts iii the oppoſi · 
reren your heart and 
the words of your mouth, where - ever there is this 
oppoſition, there mult be moral evil. It is only ſuch © 
an action as is wa pct in its own nature that can 
he. rendered _—_— — 9598 or aol, 'by the eee 
with which it is performed. throwing a ſtone 
put of one's hand, is an A en dn — 
r evil by che 
intention. If it be done to ſave the life of a ITT 
jn danger of being devoured by a. wild hf, „ 
Sead Sehen; becauſe it_is, not-in_ f fink | 
therefore a lawful mean of doing good. But 1 
FP = 
ife, all agree that the intention would not be ſufficient EPA 
to lanctify i it, or even to render it innocent; becauſe SY 
* perjury is, in its own nature, ſinful. And whatever 
is eſſential to any thing, cannot be ſeparated from it ad 
by any circumſtance. Even, the taking awaykthe life 
our neighbour, is an action fo far indifferent, that 

the moral nature of it depends upon the circumſtances 
of the caſe, and the ends in view, being in ſome caſes - 
expreſsly commanded by God; which cannot be faid 
of lying in any caſe. e very ſame ends which are 
allowed, nay required, to be proſecuted, by taking a- 

. way the life of our neighbour, would not ſanctify the 
fin of perjury, or adultery, or idolatry, or blaſphe- F 
my, &. hecaule theſe acts are, in their own nature, eſ . 

Bb 2 R ben 


* 
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— ln Bike manner, «in heldew'] 
immoral nature in itſelf, the intention can never 
render it innocent. It is an unlawful mean for pro- ; 


curi advantage we have in view ; and 
2 er is Gaſt who os * 12 guod W 8 
. f 
As for any fin TR neceſlity to commit ſin, or to 
do what is in itſelf of an immoral nature, the true 
diſciples of Chriſt dare not admit any ſuch thing, or 
entertain any ſuch idea. They have it always in their 
choice to ſuffer rather than to fin ; and they are ex - 
preſsly required, by their divine Maſter, to chuſe the 
firſt, whenever the laſt cannot otherwiſe. be ' avoided. 
The enemies of Oliver Cromwell have alledged, that 

he adopted a maxim, importing, that moral wi were 
only binding in ordinary caſes, while an extraordi- 
nary neceſſity diſpenſed with their obligation. But if 
there was any ground for this imputation, I believe 
the moſt zealous of his admirers will not pretend to 
| juſtify him therein. Every body muſt be' ſenſible of 
the and looſeneſs of ſuch a tenet. A philo- 
ſopher, it ſeems, will ſometimes go farther than the 
moſt partial hiſtorian durſt venture to do. | 
If you take the. other branch of the alternative, 
and hold that a contrariety between the heart and the 
tongue 18, in its moral nature, purely indifferent, (as 6 
you muſt do, if you think the intention. can make it 


either right or wrong), then, according to the beſt 


writers on your ſide of the queſtion, you run your- 
ſelf into the moſt glaring contradictions. I ſhall men- 
tion ſome of them. ; 

| You all agree that lying i is a fin, when no good. 
- purpoſe is ſerved thereby. Nay, you require. that 


the motive be of conſiderable importance. If one 


departs from the truth for trifling cauſes, Dr Hutchẽ- 
ſon tells us, his own heart muſt condemn him. He 
is even of opinion, that the evils to be declined, or 
the advantages in view,. muſt be very great to excuſe 
ſuch a TOS: How can this be n with 

its 
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ts being an action that is purely indifferent? Where 
can de the harm of doing what is in its own nature 

- indifferent, for the moſt trifling purpoſe ? If I have 


© occaſion for ſo trifling a thing as a pin, may not I aſk 
| May 1 not ſtoop W ſt ir from: the 

floor? and if lying be as indifferent in its moral na- 
ture, as Jpeaking, or bending my body, why may I _ 
not procure” it by that means likewiſe, provided no 


bay hurt thereby? 0 
\ © This is not all. If lying be, in its moral nature, an 


it from andther? 


indifferent action; whenever any advantage can be 


procured by it to ourſelves or others, without hurting 
| de, we not only may, but we ought to do 
it. It becomes a duty, and it would be a ſin to o- 


any body 
mit it. If I could, by wagging my hand, procure 


| the leaſt advantage to my neighbour, ſpiritual or tem- 


poral, without injury to any. one, would it not be an 


offence againſt the law of charity, ſhould I tefuſe, at t 


degree ? and againſt the law of prudente, if J refu- 
ehr to myſelf? And if there be is little moral evil 


in lying, as in wagging my hand, would it not be e- 
9 fooliſh and uncharitable to refuſe the one as 
the other? and conſequently offenſive to God as well 


as man? How then can Grotius pretend to ſay, that 


it would be more generous, and more agreeable to 


Chriſtian ſincerity, never to lie at all ? 


te 


Some of the writers on that fide, who admit the 
innocence of lying to ſave the life of a good man, or 
to prevent a public calamity, conſcious, it ſeems, of 


ſome moral pravity inſeparable from it, go ſo far as 


to ſay, it would be no ſin for one rather to ſuffer him- 

ſelf to be murdered, than to ſave his own life by a 

lie. Strange! that it ſhould be acceptable to God, 

to let your neighbour be involved in the heinous guilt 
of murdet, and to give up ſo precious a thing as your 

oon life, 1 are under an obligation to pre- 


ſerve by all lawful .means, for the glory of God, and 


the good of yourſelf and others, than do a 


thing 
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fo great a Gs in my neighbgur, ang ſo end in 
ury to myſelt, by flying, by ex ting, OY prayers 
Arid intreaties, would it be no ſin to negled he 1 of 
ſuch innocent means! and if "Jing was as innocent, 


ho can it be omitted without gui 


Dr Hutcheſon, I believe, would. not have gone ſa 


cr. Te even he tells us, b. 3. ch. 10. An habit 


of ſincerity ſo naturally attends and afliſts. a vittuous 
diſpoſition, and a contrary one. is fo pernicious, that 
all diſſimulation and e 05 wh as direct falſe - 
hood, ſhould be ſeverely reſtrained in the young; 


nor ought they before the full uſe of reaſon to be al. 


lowed in ſuch arts of concealment, as a good man in 
mature years may ſometimes juſtly uſe.” If there 


be no moral turpitude even in direct falſchood, why 


id ſeverely reſtrained? If there be, can it be rene | 
dered innocent by any end which the matureſt years 


ma ſuggeſt ? 


Again, if lying be, in the abſtract nature of i 
confldered 4 14 every other ſin, a fac, | 
ly innocent thing, how comes it that almoſt all its ads 
vocates ſhould inſiſt upon its being very rarely pie 4 
tiſed? The frequent uſe of it, they ſay, wou | 


d ; 
inconſiſtent with the virtue of ſincerity. Thi | 25 


readily grant. But if ten lies be deſtructive of ſin- 


c&rity in ten degrees, is not one lie proportionably ſg 
in one degree? If habitual adultery. be inghty incon- 


ſiſtent with the virtue of — th not a ſingle act of 
it . ineonſiſtent therewith, though in a leſs de: 
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s r en W. 
intrinſit immorality Wehood, 
abſtracted from all other ſins iy of fo 

{owes 3 it, proved by eight arguments. 


Tu only conſiſtent plan therefore of defending 
the violation of truth upon any occafion, is that 


%f Puffendorf, His doctrine is, t whenever we 


tan obtain any advantage to ourſelves, or others, 


by falſchood: ia ſermo non ſolum eſt inventus 
* propter allos, ſed et propter nos ipſos ; ideq, = | 
« aliqua mea in eo verſatur utilitas, neque cujuſquam 


Without injuring e it is law ful to accompliſh it 


„ ajterius} jus læditur, licebit mihi ſermonem ita Tea 
| © mare, ut ut diverſum ab eo quod” in animo vo o 

« exprimat, Puff. De officio hom. &c. |. 1. c. 18. 

And if it be a lawful mean; to be fure it muſt be a 


duty to uſe it, - whenever the leaſt degree of way 


rome thereby. All other ſuppoſitions are 


ronſiſtencies and — Long But againſt this 
have the following arguments to offet. 
1. That lying degree of falſthood, ab. 


| tracted from eher fins, has in itſelf a moral tur- 


pitude, evidently appears from hence, that it cannot, 
without the moſt. horrid blaſphemy, be imputed to 


Jod, the ſtandard of all good, clpecially- of moral 


» The very light of nature teaches this. But 
e ſcripture makes uſe of the ſtrongeſt terms to re. 
move ſuch an imperfeRtioh at an infinite diſtance from 
the divine nature, with the greateſt abhorrence and 
deteſtation of it: Numb. „ l. 19, God is not a 
* man, that he ſhould lie.“ - Theſe are the words that 
God himſelf put in the mouth of him who uttered 
them. 1 Sam, xv, 29. « The ſtrength of Hrael will 
« not lie.” Rom. it. 4. © Yea let God be true, 
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= ö 17 our Saviour; | Nay, * ob 
fr” farther. It not only removes yin and falſe. 4 
| from God, but ents it. as utterly inconſiſt- 
_ ent with the nature of that perfect being, as impoſ- 

| fible and contradictory to imagine him capable of it * 
—_—_— cf Tit. i. 2. In hope of eternal life, which God, that 
| | % ANN lie, promiſed, Kc. Heb. vi. 18. That 


1 dy two immutable things, in which It was urg. 

1 | « BLE for God to lie,” &e. in Nh 

—_—_ | Even the Heathen obiloldphers were not i ora, 
41 of this truth. There are two things whi 


thought eſſential to the divine nature, namely, to ors 
good, and to ſpeak truth, wyywiv xa aayFwilr, It 
was a ſaying of one of them, That if God would ren · . 
der bimſelf viſible to men, he would chuſe light 
for bis body, and truth for his ſoul. And we are 
told, that one of the precepts of Pythagoras was, 
That men ſhould chiefly i truth, becauſe this a- 
lone could make them reſemble God. 
Ie if the leaſt degree of falſchood, if lying up- 
wh occaſion, de ſo incompatible with the charac , 
ter of God; is not this a demonſtration that there is 
in itſelf an eſſential obliquity, utterly inconſiſtent with 
the true ſtandard of moral rectitude, and which no 
circumſtances can reconcile thereto ? The ſureſt 
rule for the direction of our moral conduct, is to imi- 
tate God. By how much we are like him, ſo much 
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the nearer do we approach to the perfection of holi- Pr 

neſs. (This is what Grotius himſelf ſeems to have 
been ſenſible of, when he owns, that the renouncing oc 
thoſe liberties which he A for, would be a more ab 
per rfe& character than taking the advantage of them.) lie 
e conſequence of this is, that in ſo far as our be- ſtr 
| haviour is contrary to the moral attributes of God, on 
and inconſiſtent with the ideas of him that we have = 
from both ſcripture and reaſon, ſo far muſt we needs' ; w 
be advanced in moral depravation. If lying for any an 
Sip purpoſe be diametrically oppoſite to the character of 2 
e r verſed being, it "mult be an * J * 
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q Seck. I mentale of fallchood.”.  2or - 
It is not a phyſical, but a moral ImperfeQion, con- 
trary to his immaculate holineſs and inflexible recti- 
| tude. 4. | heb od | 5 „ 
There never could have been a queſtion upon this 
ſubject, if men would but aſk at their own con- 
ſciences, on every occaſion that affords a pretence for 
the violation of truth, Is this a mean, the uſe of, 
which can be conceived not inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racer of the fupreme being, the ſtandard of moral 
rectitude? As Chriſt, who is the image of the in- 
viſible God, did for a while tabernacle among men, 
we may, in imagination, ſubſtitute him in our place; 
and if we would but conſider how he would have act- 
ed in like circumſtances, our own conſciences would 


* 


are gee to ſign, have not ſo much as a plauſible 


Tour leaving this argument altogether unanſwered - = 
in your reply to my letter, where it was urged,” looks _ * 
as if you were ſenfible of its force, and that you was 


- 


not able to repel it. What then but partiality and A j 
prejudice can account for your not yielding to it? —_— 

2. As God himfelf is er n any _— 
occaſion, or for any purpoſe; ſo he has, in the ob 4 


abſolute, and in the ſtrongeſt terms, forbidden us to | A 
lie. And here I defire you to obſerve, that the A 
ſtrength of my argument lies in this, that he has not 
only prohibited age OE or the doing 
any injury or wrong by lying, but he has'enjoined us 

2 to heat ary the truth, 30d expe for ing 

elf abſolutely, and pointed out falſehood, as being, 

in its own nature, and without r to any eff 
it may have, the object of his n. Attend, E 
Cc beſeech 
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1 . 203 Sinfulneſs of preyarication, Pact NV. x23 
= . beſeech you, to the following, among other paſſages - * 
—_— of 52 ok to the ſame her . Eph. iv. 25. 
f „ Wherefore putting away lying, ſpeak every man 
| . «. truth with his neighbour." . Todave mg the trouble 
of tranſcribing, I with yqu would tury oyer the Bible to 
Lev. xix. 11. ; Rev. xxi. 27. and xxti. 15. c. 
. - Nay, he not only forbids it, but expreſſes a pecu- 
lar deteſtation of it: and no wonder, as it is ſo very 
_ unlike, fo directly oppoſite to his pure and holy na- 
ture. In Prov. xiit 22. we art told, that © lying lips 
„ are an abomination to the Lord.“ And, Prov. vi. 
17. * A lying tongue” is faid to be one of © the 
« things that the Lord hates, and are an abomination 
* to him.” And Ons it is no wonder to os 
in many paſſages, peculiar vengeance threatened a«, 
__ tare PH, v. 6. Prov. — 9.3 Rev. xxi, 8, 
ur Saviour makes lying one of the characters of the 
devil, who, of all creatures, ſtands in the directeſt 
oppoſition to God:“ When he ſpeaketh a lie, he 
6« ſpeaketh of his own ; for he is a liar, and the fa. 
« ther of it, John viii. 44. 0. 
Obſerve in how abſolute and univerſal terms the 
—_— | | practice is condemned and prohibited. We are naz 
= required only to abſtain from lying when it proceeds 
= from etivy, from malice, or when It may do miſchief, 
but abſolutely and univerſally, We are not reſtrgin« 
ed by the command of God from running, being in 
itſelf an indifferent action, but only from running ta 
do evil, We are not forbidden to ride, or to fall, 
. though many have done both for a miſchievous pur / 
= poſe, If lying were as innocent and indifferent a 
5 thing as riding or ſailing, is it to be ſu th 
= God would have forbidden the thing itſelf, inſtead o 
| cautioning us againſt the bad uſe of it? or that it 
would have been abſolutely condemned, if there were 
ſome kinds of lying that were allowable, or ſome cir» 
cumſtances that rendered it not only innocent, but e. 
ven a duty incumbent upon us? To create exceps 
tions out of oyr own imaginations, from rules war 
7 | vere 
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indifferent actlon, i. e. either good or evil according 
to the effects it migh A ſurely the ſcripture 
would not have pitch 


r 
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vered by Ood in che, ſtrongeſt and moſt abſolute 


terms, when no ſuch exceptions are furniſhed by the 
| fame word of God, nor the leaſt ſhadow of them to 


be perceived there, would throw every thing looſe ; 
nor would the word of God be a ſufficient lot umto 
bur feet, and lamp unto our paths; nor could we 
be ſaid to be thereby through furni iſhed to every 
good work, Thete is not a ſinner who might not, 

the ſame artifice, elude any of the commands of 
God, and interpret them with his own addition, thus, 
Thou ſhalt not worſhip images, Thou ſhalt not com- 
mit adultery, &c. unleſs ſomething of Iraportance be 


in danger by your refuſal. 


the a rming a known falſehood had heen art 


upon the ſpeaking triith as 
one of the marks and characters of men, 
whereby they are diſtinguiſhed from the wieked · Yet 
this is what we frequently meet with in the Bible. In 
the 1 th Plalm, we have the character of the good 
man, who Is deſeribed as one that walketh 1 ht « 
and ſheaketh the truth in his he hat 

eareth to his own hurt, and changeth mot. A- 
geln, Prov. Kill 3. % A righteous man hateth ying 3 

but a wicked man is loathſome, and cometh to 


% ſhame,” And therefore the apoſtle ' giveth it ay 


one of the characters of, thoſe who were to be admlt- 
ted to an eccleſiaſtical office, that t ' mult be 4 not- 
« double:tongued,” 1 Tim, Hi, 8, * hate and ab. 
© hox W 97 ſays the Pfalmiſt, „but t 1 do 
« Jove,”” Plal. exlx. 163. And it is the charaQer of 
the redeemed, Rev. XIV. 5, that © in thelr mouth was 


« found no gulle.“ 
Now, not to inſiſt __ the improbability that * 
thin thing which is of an indifferent nature, ſhould be 
e uſe of as & character to diſtinguiſh between 
good and bad men ; it may be alledged, that a lle 
may be almoſt as often uſeful as the truth, But how- 
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'. ever that may be, no body will deny that it may W. W. 
frequently be ſo; and if ſpeaking what we know 26 
5 be falſe, be, in itſelf, a matter of indifference, it is 
| certainly not inconſiſtent with the chãracter of a god 
man to make frequent —. of 8 innocent Ae _ 5 
romoting a good pu ; ſo that, /pearting. 4 
. truth in 2 — 5 could be oe ding of 
his character. On the contrary, a ſhrewd worldling, 
out of very cunning, would be a perſon of greater 
veracity than his neighbour- who feareth God. The 
£ firſt would, from his worldly ſagacity, no doubt, be 
bi! on his guard, not to tell lies very frequently, and ne- 
= ver but when it ſerved ſome purpoſe- of real erer 
_— ance to his worldly intereſt, and when he was leaſt 
expoſed to detection. All this he would be natural 
led to, for fear that he might loſe ſome degree of his / 
1 credit, and conſequently might be deprived of ſome 
: part of the advantage he might otherwiſe make of his 
halſchood ; whereas the other might be led, by his 
very innocence and ſimplicity, to think himſelf under 


_ I_— en obligation oß duty, upon many occaſions, not-to 
1 omit ſo allowabl innocent a mean of doing good, 


And thus a cunning ſharper would have an obvious 
. advantage over a plam Chriſtian of honeſt ſimplicity 
in this part of his character. How then, upon 
- -hypotheſis, can ſpeaking the trut li in his heart be a 
inguiſhing mark of a pious and good man? 
4 The liberty of ſpeaking either truth or falſe- 
hood, according to the end we may. have in view, 
would entirely efeat the very purpoſe for which the 
faculty of ſpeech was beſtowed upon mankind, - For 
what purpoſe has our kind Creator endued us with ſo 
. valuable a gift, but for enabling us to communicate 
F to one another what is really in our hearts? Not, 
A) LR. ſurely, for the purpoſe” of diſguiſing our thoughts, 
1 and leading others into error. This is always ſpoken 
of in ſeripture as an abomination to him; and there- 
fore, whenever we make this uſe of it, the leaſt thing 
that can be ſaid of ſuch a behaviour is, that it is an 
mw Es Alienation 
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muſt needs be provoking to the bountiful author ; 
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| Whenever I open my mouth, 3 to. commu 
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his part, it would, neverth 
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5. To ſpeak contrary ders SHES Ys. n is 

a — and N breach of faith, which is 8 

univerſally allowed to be a ſin. Although we are not 

obliged to reveal all our thoughts, and may keep ſi- 

lence et if we do ſpeak, it implies a tacit paction be- 
* and the hearer. I do not mean 

uch a general and arbitrary convention, as is ſuppoſed , 
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Yom writers on this ſubject to have been enter- 
into by men when they were formed into ſocie- 
This ſeems to de a mere fiction of their own 

— as 1h No body ean prove that eyer there was 

any ſuch thing z nor is there any occaſion for it, be- 

1 y implied in the nature of the 

I mean is an immediate and particular paction. 


nicate my thoughts to another, I do two things: 

qblige myſelf to tell him what I really think ; and 
require of him to believe it. This is the plain, the | 
natural meaning of that action. It is the only ſignifi. ID 64 


* 
— — — —u— 
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cation it is capable of, and. what is neceſſarily implied 


in it. If the hearer gives credit to my words, the | 4 
paction is not. only concluded, but actually executed 
on his part. If I tell him a falſchood, — 74 


I made with him is certainly broken on my part. Is - | Y | 1 
not this againſt the law of nature, which obliges me a 
faithfully to fufil the engagements I enter into? Even = 


lieve me, or reje& the 3 without acceptance on 
els, be deceitful dealing 
in me to propoſe. what I have. no intention to per- 
form; ſo that whether I am believed or not, lam 
undoubtedly obliged to 2 truth. - 


— the perſon I ſpeak to ſhould refuſe to be- DE | 
| 


Grotins | 
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206 Sizafulneſb oh a Part v. 
Grotius aa Puffendorf proceed upon a groutidleſs 
ſuppoſition,” of a convention among men at the firſt 
formation of ſociety, Upon this th 2 the ob- 
ligation to ſpeak truth to one But what 
need we have recourſe to a tions convention 
which never exiſted but in their imagination, when 
the thing is much eaſier accounted for. by a particu- 
lar and immediate paction neceſſarily implied in the 

circumſtances of our own behaviour, every time that 
either by words or writing we offer to communicate 
our thoughts to another ? From this fictitious ima - 
gination, however, they derive an excuſe for decei- 
ving enemies in a ſtate of wat, by words as well as 
by actions. Their pretence is, that the obligation to 
ſpeak truth, being founded upon this imaginary con- 
vention, which is a pure contrivance of their own, it 
is vacated by a ſtate of war, wherein the bonds of 
ede are broken, and no treaty remains in force. 
I ſhall readily acknowledge the innocence of what 
i uſually alles ſtratagems "In war, which are coutt- 
by the ——— of God himſelf in the 
ſeripture. If an enemy aye” rc the meaning of my 
actions, this is no death of faith on my part; be- 
cauſe 1 am under no ſort of obligation 4 explain it, 
or to communicate it to him: but if I ſpeak of write 
to him, I thereby oblige myſelf to ſay nothing but 
what is true. The very nature of the action neceſ- 
farily implies an offer on my part to do ſo; and if I 
do not punctually execute the propofal I then make, 
of communicating my real thoughts to him, I break 
not any ancient and unknown convention, but a pre- 
ſent one, evidently and naturally implied in my oun 
behaviour. When the Spaniards firſt arrived in A- 
merica, there could be no agreement ſubſiſting be- 
_ them and the native Indians; and yet when 
ſpoke to them, they were certainly obliged to 
peak truth. When God firſt ſpoke to man, there 
could be no previous convention between them; and 


yet it was then imaſſible for God to lie. : oe 
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6. If this dodtrine wert unixerſally received, that there 
is no wrong in ſpeaking” either what is true or what 
is falſe, according as it may, in the opinion of the 
ſpeaker, be attended with good or bad conſequences 
it is evident that all confidence in one another would 
be abſolutely baniſhed from among men, and conſe- 
quently all the comfort of human ſociety would be at 
an a It is impoſſible that ſociety can ſubſiſt, but 
under a perſuaſion that what we by to one another is 

true. But how unreaſonable would ſuch a perſuaſion 
/be, if once it was taken for granted, that not only 
men of baſe and unworthy characters, but the very 


beſt and moſt honeſt of men, I do not ſay barely may, 


but ought, upon many occaſions, to tell us ſeriouſſy, 


and with all the tokens of ſincerity, a deliberate lie? 


The knowledge of our neighbour's virtuous diſpoſi- 

tion, is commonly looked upon as a ground of confi- 
dence in, his word. But upon the ſuppoſition we 
are now ſpeaking of, this would be ſo far from being 
any ſecurity, that it would often oblige him to de- 
ceive us; and that upon motives which the nature of 
the thing obliged him to conceal. _ _ $ 

If all our neighbours were of ſuch principles, how 

ſoon would we be reduced to that undeſireable ſitua- 
tion of which Jeremiah makes fo mournful a com- 
plaint, in the gth chapter of his prophecies 7 Oh 
* that I had in the wilderneſs a lodging-place of.way- 
*«faring men, that I might leave my people, and go 
from them; for they be all —an aſſembly of treache- 
* rous men. And they bend their tongues like their 
* bow for lies: but they are not valiant for the truth 
upon the earth. Take ye heed every one of his 
neighbour, and truſt ye not in any brother; for 
& eyery brother will utterly ſupplant, and every 
* meighbour will walk with ſlanders. And they will 
s deceive every one his neighbour, and will not 
** ek the truth: they have taught their tongue ta 


« {peak les, Shall I not viſit them for theſe things? 
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i | gib the Lord: bene wy foul be avenged op 
8 uch a nation as this? 1 
1 8 I you, Sir, are a 'of n ep are * | 
not ſenſible, bow much this dofine de. 
Re tract from your credit in the pulpit ? ie tell 
oy whether you believe what you ſay there, or not? or 
987 From what motives you may be ſpeaking? You ac- 
4 OR HIER knowledge, that in order to intitle you to a benefice, 
Wl F ydu have no ſcruple to declare, in the molt public - 
_ {580 | and ſolemn manner, your belief of doctrines, which 
bs : ou really regard as e and a, ſtumblin 
_ block; and you maintain, that you may innocen 
Fa do fo. Why then may you not likewiſe, upon your 
| principles, for the ſame reaſon, or perhaps for the 
| n effects only you may hope from it, ſpeak of a 
heaven or a hell, while at the ſame time you yourſelf 
* | believe not one word of the matter for all that? N 
8 : how terribly muſt it ſhake the credit due to the ml 
| "itſelf, and render our faith in it uncertain ? a ſort of 
faith which is good for nothing. If the prophets and 
apoſtles were of opinion, that the effects likel 
to be produced by their uttering falſchoods, did ſuf- 
ficiently authoriſe The affirmation of them, ho can 
tell whether they themſelves believed what ſaid 
and wrote? and how can we, upon this h eſis, 
be ſure that their writings contain truths that may be 
depended upon? 
That lying has, in its own nature, ſom 
. baſe and 'unworthy, appears from the univerſal | 
Hh | of _—_ even of ſuch as have vindicated the 
. E upon ſome occaſions. It is but too well 
0 


known, that among gentlemen who have little ſenſe 
of religion, and at leaſt as little profeſſion bf it, it is 
regarded as the higheſt affront to be called a lar; an 
injury not to be expiated without blood ; and that be- 
cauſe it implies a meanneſs, or a ſort of cowardice- 
WW. that he dared not to tell the truth. Montaigne, in his 
3 c̃eſſays, has an obſervation, that to ſay a man Beth, 
| | is as 9 as to fay, that he is brave towards _— 
2 an 
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- dour in ſpe | 
- Turing others of our deſigns and intentions; and, on 


. EFFI IB 


of his heroes ſay, that he hated like hell thoſe who 
had one thing in the mouth, and another in the heart. 


And Ariſtotle expreſsly affirms, that lying is evil in 
NT RE, © e CYL 


As for the defenders of lying upon ſome .import- 


ant occaſions, I have already ſhown, that the moſt 
jt of them expreſsly own an intrinſic evil in it. I 


ſhall here only add one paſſage from Dr Hutcheſon, 


| whoml take to be the firſt member of the church of | 


Scotland that ever appeared in its defence.” Having 


mentioned a diſpoſition in men to communicate their 


ſentiments to others, of which, he ſays, we have an 
immediate natural approbation, he adds, And a 
yet higher approbation of a ſtedfaſt veracity and can- 

41 whether we are relating facts, or aſ- 


the other hand, have a natural immediate diſlike of a 
ſelfiſh, ' ſullen, dark taciturnity, and a yet higher dif- 
approbation of falſehood and infincerity in narrations, 
'or profeſſions of 'our intentions. or engagements, and 
of all intentions of deceiving others, and diſappoint- 
ing them of what, by our ſpeech, we cauſed'tliem to 


expect from us. , Sy/?. of Moral Phil. b. 2. ch. g. 


8. Laſtly, Is there not ſuch a virtue as we com- 
my call ſincerity, which conſiſts in ſaying, upon all 
occaſions, nothing but what is the real inward'thought 


Ar ſentiment of our heart? This is the very diſpoſi- 
tion of which Dr Hutcheſon owns, „we have an 


immediate natural approbation.“ This is what our 
Saviour emphatically ſignified his approbation of in 
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Nathaniel, when he faid, © Behold an Iraclite in- 
« deed, in whom there is no guile,” John i Ka 


The Apoſtle Faul, and the primitive Chriſtians, * re- 


« joiced in this, that by the grace of God they had 
6 their oonverſation in the world, not with icthly 
e wiſdom, but in ſimplicity and godly fincerity,” 
2 Cor. i. 12. ; and N hs a man's own praQice, N 
rhaps here tos none who do not Lang -of . fins 
cerity in another, and regard it as a beauty 8 & 
Ame in the character ON neighbour, _ who 
Now, if fincerity be a virtue, the contrary mu 
be, in its own nature, vice, even unacco 
with any other crime. e truth is, thoſe other ſing 
that commonly do accompany lying, and aggravate 
the guilt of it, are not the direct oppoſites of finceri- 


ty. When one adds perjury to falſchood, when he 5 


yoo from a motive of covetouſneſs, of malignity, | in- 


| jo uſtice, &c. theſe other ſins do indeed greatly increaſe 
is 


guilt ; but {till it is not ſincerity that is the virtue 


directly oppoſite to theſe other ſins. They are the 


contraries to other virtues ; 175 for example, to 


piety, or a reverence 0 covetouſneſs to a 
contempt of the world; wth; to charity; inju- 


ſic juſtice ; whereas i af is falſchood only that ſtands 
op fition to ſincerity: and if ſincerity be a 


1 not the contra be a vice? But if y- 


ing and Fallchood be a fin, does it not neceſſarily fol- 
low, that there is ſomething criminal in the nature of 
the thing itſelf, which, being eſſential to it, cannot 


poſſibly be ſeparated 8855 it EF wy e 


whatever? 
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e e SO 
Ou Author's fe, excuſe for the falſehood he vin- 
dicatts, talen from the ſubſcriptions being a 
general, not 4 particular one, conſidered, and 
Le to be without the leaſt foundation, in ali 


_ Feſhefts. | 


| Fe now proceed to confider the excuſes .yout - 
© have made for the falſehood” which you ſeem both 
to regret and to vindicate. For though you have ſuf- 
ficiently betrayed the pain which you ſuffer from 
your on conſcienees, in ſaying you” believe what 
du do not believe; (a ſenſation that can never be felt 
in a matter that is perfeMy innocent), yet in the di- 


* 


us recteſt inconſiſtency with this, you, - nevertheleſs, 
he maintain the innocency of ſo doing; and that upon 
to the following grounds, as far as I can gather them 


from your book. Ot . 
r. Your main plea ſeems to be taken from a diſ- 
tinction you make between what you call a general 
and a particular ſubſcription. You own, that a ſub- 
ſcription of the Formula 1711 is indeed a particular 
ſubſcription ; and you ſometimes (in contradiction to 
other parts of your book, where you maintain, not 
only the mnocence, but the obligation, of © comply-= 
ng with every litle ceremony which cuſtom has en- 
tailed _ us, as A matter of mere form, though it 
were a ND of the Turkiſh Coran; in con- 
tradition; I fay, to this, you ſometimes) give up all 
defence of the honeſty of that kind of ſubſcription, 
and fairly yield that we have tlie better of our antago- 
DEA niſts, if this be what, is meant. You even allow us, 
T. in that caſe, © a well-founded triumph,“ p. 144. ; but 
f then you alledge, that it was not this fort of ſubſerip- 
tion Which A. B. 9 the defence of, but only 
Sen ogneran acts D dz 9 N 1 * 


a 


a general one, being all that was required by either 
church or ſtate before 1711. Pe 
“It is remarkable, (you BY, 143-), that in Mr 

ubſcript 


Ferguſſon's whole account of ſubſcription, as contains: 
ed in the above extracts, there is not one word of 
+ the. Formula, nor the moſt diſtant alluſion which 
could induce us to think that ſuch a'conſtitutioh ex- 
iſted. His argument relates merely to ſubſcribing 
the Confeſſion. This forces. me to think, that Mr 
Fergufſon, knowing the Formula to be unconſtitu- 
tional, conſidered it as null, and undeſerving of any 
notice.” And, in the following page, you expreſaly 
grant, that if it was ſubſcription to the \' 4-3-4 4 that 
e meant, his confutation was complete, and unan- 
ſwerable. Your words are: The orthodox 2 
8 upon the foundation of the Formula, in- 
ſiſted, and in my opinion ſucceſsfully, that this clauſe 
reduced the ſubſcription to downright nonſenſe. It 
was in other words declaring, that he believed the 
Confeſſion to be agreeable to the ſcripture, fo far as 
it was agreeable. Here, therefore, they triumphed; 
and indeed, grant them their principle, their triumph 
was certainly well founded. They reflected not that 
Mr Ferguſſon, in any part of his letter or appendix, 
had not ſaid one word about the Formula... 
If granting us our principle, makes our trium 
complete, then, Sir, complete it ſhall be. For I will 
force you to prom our principle, and that by the very 
argument which you have brought againſt it. By 
your own argument, A. B. made no diſtinction be- 
tween one formula of ſubſcription and another, . The 
ſubſcription which was accuſed of en and 
which he undertook the defence of, was no other but 
| that of his friends the Socinian clergy of this church, 
of which you ſay there are a great many. He gives. 
not the moſt diſtant hint that it is any other kind of 
ſubſcription which he or you, perhaps, might haye 
wiſhed to be ſubſtituted in its room, to which he li- 
mited his defence, while he gave up that which was 
5 | | | accuſed, 
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ſhall produce three evidences to confirm it. 
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diſhoneſt. -' Youriown argu- 


accuſed, as being | 
ment is a clear proof of this. There is not one word 
of the Formula, you fay, in' his whole account of 


| ſubſcription 3 — conſequently he had recourſe to no 


diſtinction between a formula-ſubſcription, and one 
of a different kind, but applied his defence to the 
preſent well-known practice, which was the ſort of 


- ſubſcription that was accuſed of diſhoneſty. It would | 
have been impoſſible for him to have put his defence 


upon the ſame foot that you do, without mentioning 


the Formula, and diſtinguiſhing it expreſsly from an- 


other ſort of ſubſcription, which alone he pretended 
to vindicate. This you muſt be ſenſible of from your 
own management of the argument. Could you — 
made any uſe of this diſtinction without mentioning 
it? and how can it be imagined that he had any other 
fort of ſubſcription in view, when by your own. ac- 
knowledgement he has recourſe to no ſuch diſtinc- 
tion? Suppoſe an advocate had pled the cauſe of a 


thief, by vindicating the very thing that was laid to 
bis charge, as conſiſtent with honeſty ; and ſuppoſe - 


him accuſed upon this, of proſtituting his talents in 
ſupport of a crime ſo pernicious to ſociety z would 
any body take it in his head to defend him, by ſay- 


ing, That he certainly meant not what his client was 
accuſed of, but ſome other thing that he might have 


done? And what would you think of attempting to 


prove, that this muſt have been his meaning, by ob- 


ſerving, that he himſelf, in the whole courſe of his 
pleading, had not made the leaſt inſinuation of any 


ſuch diſtinction?? 
That a ſubſcription of the Formula 1711 is the only 
- fort of ſubſcription that, in fact, is uſed among us, 


is ſo notorious as really needs no proof. But ſome 
inſinuation having been made, as if it was not fo, I 


very extract of a licence. given to a probationer, the 
form of which is verbatim preſcribed by acts of aſ- 
ſembly, muſt bear, in expreſs terms, that he has 

| ſigned 


he + 
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ſigned the Forntula, and ariſweved the queſtions" pes 
- ſtriboct by the #oth-att of aſſembly 271 1.-——Fvery 
miniſter at his ordination has theſe na rs ubliche 
put to him before all the clergy and — 
upon that occaſion for divine — 2s oeds he 
giaes his aſſent, atleaſt by a bow And every _ 5 
miſſion to a miniſter to be a member of aſſembly, 
form of which, you know, is exactiy preſcri bY | 
ſtrictly adhered = muſt 'expreſily bear, that he has 
ſigned the Formula 1711, without whichy it would be 
This therefore undoubtedly is the fort o 
ſubſcription that was accuſed of diſhoneſty in men 66 
ur ſentiments. And what is your defence of it? 
n amount to any more than that you acknow- 
ledge this to be diſhoneſt indeed; but that” there ig 
elſe that is not? And you wilt have My 
Ferguffon's defence entirely limited to this foinethi 


cle, without the leaſt intimation, or the remoteſt 


from him, by your own acknowledgement, that this 
is his meaning, and, which is more ſtill, when fucks. 
a meaning would have been quite beſide" his purpoſe, 


being a defence of that which was not accuſed. 
To give ſome plauſible colour to this IG extra- 


ordinary way of a arguing, you alledge, that the For- 


mula, though it is in the ching that is ſubſcri- 
bed, yet it ought not to be ſo; that it is unconſtitu- 
tional, and that the impoſition 'of it is without ſuſſ- 
eient authority, either civil or eccleſiaſtical; * 
Now, Sir, granting all your premiſſes, (how falſe - 
foever they ſhall preſently be ſhown to be), will a_ 
infer your concluſion? You undertake to 
mnocence of thoſe Socinians who have ſigned the For: | 
mula. And your argument is, The Formula ou 
not to have been impoſed: therefore the rankeſt | 
einian may ſign it without any diſhoneſty, Is this 4 
Juſt inference? Suppoſe you had taken an oath Where - 
m a known and acknowledged falſehood had been af. 
firmed, would it vindicate you from the guilt of per- 


ary to alledge that — 9 to he 


deen 


n. Of gravial.ſubleripdonss „ses 
impoſed? I haue heard of officers in the exciſe | 4 
hens -_ people 7 — I J 1 
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pe een — or eccle 
. e e ci oe Eee 
any authority of that kind, is it therefore optional in 
the be member of this church to obey, or not, the in- 
ons of their eccleſiaſtical ſuperiors ? Very dif- 
E Sir, were the pretenſions of your party a few 
ears ago, in the caſe of Mr Gilleſpie, Yet now. in- 
1 raiſing the authority of the church above that 
exc you make it in itſelf nothing at all, 2 
us, p. 131. “ That every religious eſtabliſhment, be- 


2 cee * 8 <4 


c 


2 


- ing the creature of the civil legiſlature, is limited in 4 
5 the very nature of things, by the power to which it. 134 


owes its exiſtence. The authority of all its meaſures 

is founded ſolely in this power ; and the moment its 

regulations are extended beyond this, they ceaſe to 

be binding.” This you aſſert in @ dictatorial man- 

ner, as uſual. But however new ſuch Eraſtian doc- | « 
r . 5 
vouchſafe the ſhadow of an argument in ſupport of | 
what you cannot but know was never before aſſerted 

1 the Preſbyterian church of Scot- 


l beg leave, however, to alk you, Has not Chriſt 
inſtituted a government in his. church, in immediate - 
ſubordination to himſelf, and commanded ſubmiflion 
to it from all the members of that ſociety whereof he 
is the king, whether the powers that be in the civil 
4 vernment concur or not in meaſures that are pure- 


Lr Did not the church ſubſiſt for - + 


me centuries, not only without, but againſt the * 
authorit7 | 
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deftru8tion of that haradter, < the | 
the intended to preſerve as there 
tt Amur Soo did not land al 
hair's breadth beyond thoſe of the civil m 
matters purely eccleſiaſtical? Our ch 
unacquainted with this doctrine, has made many re- 

lations about intrants to the miniſtry, 7. 
the number of years to be ſpent in the ſtudy of di- 
„ before they can be admitted upon probation- 
ary trials, the ſeveral pieces of trial they muſt under- 

&c. All theſe tions the civil never 
7X to have had the leaſt thought of either enacting 
or repealing. Did the General Aſſembly, that mo- 
ment, as you expreſs it, exceed their powers, and 
enact what was not binding a Indeed, upon your | 


plan, it would be the idleſt thing in the eld for 
them to meet at all, 2 „ 
to countenance them in doin 


But, Sir, though I did not 1 it proper to let your 
Eraſtian doctrine paſs without ſome animadverſion, I 
muſt tell you, that the preſent argument does not re- 
quire any illuſtration of the — point. For the 
civil legiſlature of this land E in the moſt expreſs 
terms, committed the government of this church to 
our eccleſiaſtical judicatories, and thereby authoriſed 
whatever meaſures are taken by them for the prefer. 
vation of our religion, that are not inconſiſtent with, 
or an incroachment upon, the civil conſtitution. ' Be- 
| ſides all the former laws, it was an expreſs article in 
the treaty of Union, That the ſaid Preſbyterian go- 
vernment ſhall be the only government of 'the church 
within the kingdom of Scotland.” Is there no power 
at all granted here by the civil government to our 
church-judicatories? Can they have the government 
of the church entirely committed to them, who can- 
not take one ſtepin it of themſelves, or make the leaft | 
2 regulation 


Seck. IV. Gf general ſubſeriptions. 217 
regulation that is r Chriſtians? Is there 
not here a ratification of the meaſures taken by 
eccleſiaſtical judicatories 'm the government of the 
church ?. Inſomuch, that although the authority of 
their meaſures had been founded folely in the evil 
power, (as it is not), their regulations are undoubt- 
edly binding, even when extended beyond the regu- 
lations of the civil legiflature, if words have any 
meaning at all; and that not only by the authority of 
Chriſt, but likewiſe by the authotity of the civil ma- 
giſtrate. N 2 

Suppoſe a gentleman who had ſeveral important 
affairs upon his hand, had employed an overfeer. in 
ſome particular buſineſs, which was entirely commit- 
ted to his care, and truſted to his management, and 
ſhould tell his other ſervants to take their directions 


and from him, and execute whatever orders he gave them 
our in that affair; would they not, in obeying ſuch or- 
for | ders of the overſeer, be really acting by their maſter's 
ing authority, as much as if the orders had proceeded 
"= immediately from his own mouth? And in like man- 
our ner, if the Formula 1711 be enjoined by the autho. 
„ I rity of the church, it cannot but be conſidered as ha- 
re- ving all the force of a law of the land, the civil le- 
the giſlature having delegated all their authority in that 
eſs matter, and in the moſt expreſs terms, devolved it 
to upon the eccleſiaſtical judicatories. Tt 
ſed This would have held good with reſpect to the For- 
ers mula, though no particular regulation of the ſame 
th, . kind had ever been enacted by parliament. How 
Be- much more then, when the parliament itſelf had made 


a regulation, fo ſimilar at leaſt, if not identical, that 


an honeſt man would not readily have perceived any - 


in 

* 

ch material difference. If the one is extended at all be- 
yer yond the other, it is only to guard againſt the unfair 

ur arts of ſuch as might incline to evade and fruſtrate 

nt the deſign of the parliament itſelf; and that in a 

m- matter purely eccleſiaſtical, the regulation of which, 

aft as it is unqueſtionably within the province of church- 

e government, 


118 Sinfulneſs of prevarication. Nut. 
government, ſo it had been expreſsly committed (e 
the. eecleſiaſtical judicatories by the laws of the land. - 
All this, I ſuppoſe, you are ſo much 1 

that you find yourſelf under a neceſſity to deny that 
the Formula ſo much as eccleſiaſtical authority. 
But upon what pretence can this be alledged, When 
there is not only an act of aſſembly enjoining it, cor- 
roborated by ſeveral other acts paſſed ſinee that time, 
but all theſe acts univerſally ſubmitted to through the 
whole church, withput ever a remonſtrance againſt 
them, and become now the conſtant and daily prae- 
tice of the church, of ſixty years continuance, and 
ſo interwoven in our conſtitution, that it is hecome 
in a manner eſſential to it. 

At the writing of your book, you, it feems, a 

well as others, had an imagination, (which now ap- 
pears to have been groundleſs), that there had been 
an informality in paſſing the act 1711. Thoſe who 
are ready to graſp at any thing to get rid of the For- 
mula, took it in their heads to aſſert, upon merę 
negative evidence of the printed acts only, and that 
above half a century after the tranſaction, and with⸗ 
out conſulting the records, that the act in queſtion 
had not been tranſmitted to preſbyterics, according 

to the barrier acts. And what is your concluſion from 
theſe falſe premiſſes? not merely that it ought to be 
repealed, but that any particular perſon, by his own 
private authority, may find it null and void, and act 
accordingly. Nay, it we are to follow you through 
all your 2 ſeem likewiſe to infer, 
that the alledged informality in paſſing the act renders ' 

the unbelieving ſubſcribers of the Formula perfeQly 
innocent. | Toes 
For my part, I could never be perſuaded, that the 
fact alledged, upon ſuch flight grounds at this di- 
ſtance, (though it had been true, as it is not), could 
bear ſuch conſeguences as were drawn from it. In- 
deed there never was an act againſt which the want 
of univerſal conſent could have been more unluckily - 
_, objected; 
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appointing the commiſſion. :; 
acquieſcence of the whole church, the frequent repe- 
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objected; I mean, for a long time after it was fully 
eſtabliſhed, and, I may ſay, till very lately. By the 
very nature of the thing, preſbytery in Scot= 
land had frequent occaſion, either to put it in prac» 
tice, or to remonſtrate againſt it; in licenſing 

bationers, in ordaining miniſters, in their annual at- 


| . = to the aſſembly. 
Conſtant and invariable practi 


grows into a law, 
and commonly into the moſt ſacred of all laws, even 
where it was never enacted with the uſual formalities. 


And yet this law, beſides invariable practice, is to be 
found in our ſtatute- books, frequently repeated and 


enforced ; particularly by act 16th, aſſembly 1736, 
and in all the acts (of which there are ſeveral) that 


2 the forms of commiſſions to members of aſ- 


bly, and the form of a licenſe to probationers. 
Nay, it has now for a long time been repeated an- 
nually. In the.' 6th act of aſſembly 1717, the com- 
miſſion of that aſſembly is inſtructed © to inquire how 
the tenth act of the General Aſſembly anno 1711, 
concerning probationers, and ſettling miniſters, with 
queſtions to be propoſed to, and engagements to be 
taken of them, are obſerved. This inſtruction has 


deen annually repeated ever ſince that time, in ſome 


ſuch words as theſe: And the General Afembly 
rengws the inſtructions given by the General Aſſem- 
bly 1717 to their commiſſion, and appoints the ſame 
to ſtand in full force, as inſtructions to the commil- 
fioners above named, and to be obſerved by them in 
all points, as if the ſame were ſpecially herein inſert- 
ed.“ This is a clauſe annually -renewed in the act 
not the univerſal 


tition of it, and the conſtant practice of every preſ- 
ery in Scotland above half a century, ſufficiently 


ſupply the omiſſion (if there had been an omiſſion) of 


tranſmitting an overture which contained no ſuch in- 
novation as would neceſſarily bring it under the ap- 
pointment of the barrier acts? Let any thing really 


Ee 2 new 


4% Sinfulnels e 1 
new be pointed out, if it be not one ſingle word, . 
tended to guard againſt diſhoneſty in eluding the de- 


fign of what was undo in force before, and I 
thall grant, that the not tranſmitting it as an overture: 
would have been a more eſſential informality than 1 


oon it has always appeared to me. 


But now, Sir, all reaſonin 75 upon ſuppoſition * 
this informality, both on our ſide and yours, is en- 
tirely ſuperſeded. The records have he conſulted; 


and it appears, that the overture concerning the que- 


ſtions and Formula, inſtead of having never been 
tranſmitted at all, had really been, oſtener than once, 
and had actually been under the conſideration < 
preſbyteries for a courſe of ſome years immediat 
preceding that of 1711. In the regiſter of that 
ſembly which paſſed the act, p. 258. on the a iſt of. 
May 1711, ſeſſ. 10. are theſe words: “ Some overs. 
tures containing queſtions to be put to all probations 
ers, and intrants to the holy miniſtry, before they be 
| licenſed to preach the goſpel, queſtions to be put to 
miniſters at their ordination, and queſtions to be put 
to miniſters who have been Leer ordained, at their 
admiſſion to pariſhes ; and a formula to be ſubſcribed | 


by them, tranſmitted to pre ſtyteries in the larger 


overtures, and returned with their-remarks theres . 
on, received a firſt reading, and were ordered tq he 
upon the table until the next ſederunt. / 
Whether you are now diſpoſed to yield this point, 
1 know not, as your book was written before the re- 
iſters were inſpected. But I find, by a letter in the 
ots Magazine, that ſome of you are ſtill loath to 
give up this objection to the Formula, how much ſo- 
eyer the regiſters have diſconcerted them: A plain 
proof this of obſtinate prejudice, which will not yield 
even to ſtubborn facts. 
that © he did not entertain any ſuſpicion of ſuch an 
article's lurking in our (eccleſiaſtical archives, ſince 
> there is not the leaſt hint in the printed acts that the 
der and: Formula had ever been under the con · 


- ſideration a 


\ 


at writer indeed confeſſes, 


y 


n 2 
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N Shot eee, | 
before they were hegen ng -; 


ide „ of p 
a law.” But now that his i 


is clearly d- 


covered to have been a rniſtake,” Coney to a forward 
" prejudice, will he not give up the obſection that was 


Fnircly founded: upon that m miſtake? No; be is re- 


 Tblved, it ſeems, at any rate, to find, or male ne 
of this law. And his pre- 


tences are two; one upon which he ſeems to lay ho 


informality in the 
ſtreſs himſelf, nd another” which Is calls deci- 


ve. 


The firſt amounts'to no more thin” this, Ar wy 


though he is forced to grant, that the oyerture con- 


cerning the queſtions-and. Formula had been indeed 


tranſmitted; and had been ſeveral years under the 4 


conſideration of prefbyteries, which he did not know 


before, yet they were not tranſmitted alone, hut in 


with others. As the author himſelf ſeems 


company 
to be conſcious how little there is in this objection, it 


is needleſs to take up time and paper in pointing out 


the weakneſs of it, and inſiſting upon what you Jour- 


ſelf cannot but be ſenſible of, that all that is required 
in the barrier acts is only, that an dverture muſt be 
under the conſideration. of preſpyteries before it be 
into a ſtanding law, without limiting the num- 

of other overtures that may be tranſmitted a- 
longſt with it. Suppoſe overtures tranſmitted 
together, nineteen of them rejected by the majority 


of preſbyteries, and only one 22 them conſented to, 
may not that one be paſſed into a law, hog wy 


prejudice to the barrier acts? 
His other objection, which appears to him to be 


| quite deciſive, (ſuch is the ſtrange force of prejudice !) 


is of a ey odd complexion indeed. It is no lefs 
than an addition of his own to the barrier acts, or 


at leaſt a very new and fin r 


formed of their meaning. He ſeems to think that 
an aſſembly ſhould firſt rranſinit any new propoſal that 
is made to them, in order to have the opinion of 
r wether | it may be again tranſmitted 'as 
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he diſtinguiſhes between the tranſmiſſion of an over- 
ture as the deed of a private perſon, and the tranf- 
miſſion of one as already exalted to the dignity, not 


indeed of an act, but of an overtare by the authority Y 


of the aſſembly. He allows to the Formula (ſeein 


” 


fome ſort of tranſmiſſion muſt be granted) a tranimifs 


ſion of the firſt kind only, not of the ſecond. He. 
_- muſt be of a very. barren genius indeed, who can 


ry up no pretence againſt a thing which would 
ſpoil his whole plan, if admitted. And here we hays 


2 diſtinction, which, I dare fay, was never heard of 
before. This is juſt, Categorematict nego, White 


tledegoreſtice aftirmo:. RNS BY 
' Moſt overtures, 1 believe, are drawn by 
ticular perſon. When they are laid before the 


bly, that court mutt either put a negative upon them, 


or approve of them fo far (if they be novations) ag 
to tranſmit them to the conſideration of preſbyteries. 


This tranſmiſſion can be with no other view than tu 


have their opinions returned, whether they approve 
or diſapprove of their being tarned into ſtanding acta, 


That the overtures, of which that about the Formula 


was one, were tranſmitted with this view, and fox 


this purpoſe, we have the expreſs teſtimony of the 
aſſembly. itſelf in the year immediately before the fa» 
mous act was paſſed. The overtures having been 
formerly tranſmitted, in the regiſter of that affembly; 


p. 135. May 2. 1710. ſeſſ. ö. preſbyteries ate ap- 


== to ſend their opinion to the following aſſem- 
ly, that if the plurality of preſbyteries do agree 
thereto, that aſſembly may enact theſe overtures to be 


perpetual ſtanding rules to this church)... 
N : Thus, 


an overture; to have a ſecond conſent to its. ; 
turned into 4 ſtanding law. He cannot get it den 
that the overture about the queſtions and Formula, 
in fact, was tranſmitted. He ſees that the number 
af other overtures tranſmitted therewith cannot nul- 
lify the conſent given to it: but then, by a ſort of 
metaphyſics, which I know not where he has learned, 


78 as i. * Fl 
n N 


Se. IV. 
Thus, Sir, youTec; that this evaſion in which you 
have choſen to take refuge, is entirely without foun- 
dation in every reſpect. now let us even ſuppole, 
that you had a better colour for it than you have, 
and let us ſee what ſort of flicker it is capable of * 


fording you from the imputation of 
Would it be any vindication of thoſe who have 


ready complied with their (in their apprehenſion) ille- 


requiſition? Or even ſuppoſing you could get 
0 alteration brought about which Jou are contend- 


ing for, what — ſituation would intrants be in \ 
for the future Why, if you on but get rid.of 
the Formula 1211, which, you fay, is a particular 
ſubſeription, and therefore een le, and given up 
; as utterly inconſiſtent with honeſty, you would have | 
| — ſernple, it ſeems, to ſign that of 1694. In order „ 
to judge what ſort of falvo for honeſty there is in | 8 
this exchange, let us compare them together. 14 
The Formula 1694, in ſo far as the profeſſion of \ 
preſent belief is concerned, runs in theſe terms. _— 
© I———— do fincerely own and declare the above 
Confeſſion; of Faith — to be the confeſſion of my 
faith; and that I own the doctrine therein nba Br | 
to be the true doctrine which I will conſtantly adhere 
to,” &c. And is this indeed a declaration which a 
Bocinian can fincerely and honeſtly ſubſcribe? D. Sir, 
what ſort of idea can you have of ſincerity? For my 
| part if I could ſincerely declare as above, I cannot 
what I could bogle at in the Formula 1711. There 
are, in ſo far as the Confeſſion of Faith is concerned, 
three. additions which you haps of, p. 129. Vim. . 
the whole doctrine, — agreeable to the ferip- | 
ture, — and the promiſi 4 | NY + 
As to the two Tad, * mult be a more ſubtile me- 
taphyfician than I am, who can honeſtly ſay, Which 
I will conſtantly adhere to, and yet has a ſcruple to 
ay, 5 ſhall firmly and conſtantly adhere to the 
fame, or who can fay, © It is the confeſſion of my 
faith,” and yet is ſtartled at ſaying, © It is har” + 
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tage: nn the only Tale of faith. These - 
FJeckions are, ſurely, ee, and ferve: only to fell - 
de number. May I not, therefore, take it für 
þ granted, that the Jadition of the word or) 
only real objection that ſticks with you?: * 
f it is, I would fam know how you-can 990 e 
Formula 1694, without having recourſe to | 
ſuitical doctrine of equivocation, and mental rel 
tion? Is it fair and honeſt to declare the above -. 
ſeſſion to be the confeſſion of your faith, and the doc- 
trine therein contained to be the true doctrine, 
while you mean only that a part of it is fo? Do you 
not. diſcern the very 2 — here that you have 
. to be in Mr Ferguſſon's ſenſe of ſubſeri 
when applied to the — 1711? Tou have fair- 
I yielded, that it is downright monſenſe to ſay, the 
Caen eſſion is agreeable to the ſcripture, ſo far as ĩt is 
agreeable to 1 And what elſe can you mean in ſign- 
ing the Formula 1694, but that it is the true do&rine, 
J0o far as it is the true doctrine, and the confeſſion of 
your faith, ſo far as it is the confeſſion of faith ? 
; the you really think it conſiſtent with Chriſt ſimpli- 
eity and godly ſincerity, to fay this in general of the 
Confeſſion, while you are of opinion that many oft its 
tenets have not a plauſible aſpect of truth p. «232. 3 that 
they are the invaſions of ſuperſtition and ignoranct 
from which the genuine doctrines of Chriſtianity 
ought to be aſſerted, p. 66. ; that it contains tenets 
that are manifeſtly erroneous, p. 269. the N 
of which is ſupporting the cauſe of Behal, p. 336. 
one who regards it in this light can ſincerely and ho- 
neſtly ſign the Formula 1694, I muſt own that ** _ 
L have very different ideas of fine 
When you declare that the doarine of the Welt- a 
minſter Confeſſion, is the doctrine which yourwill 
conſtantly adhere. to, and is the confeſſion. of your | 
faith, (the very words which you plead for being 
ſubſtituted inſtead of the Formula 1711), do — 
mean only that there are ſome. A it chat 
85 2 you \.. 
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not the whole that they 
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„not the whole, but only a part of Spain? 
you had borrowed 1001. and given a neigh» 
bill for that ſum, would you have the con - 


 afaflcient defence of ſuch an afertion, that - 


of language; 'capable of any other ſenſe ? - Can it be 
thought that they — fre: Fug to leave the ſubſerĩ - 
bers at liberty to make a ſecret choice in their own 
minds, what parts of itthey adopted, and what not, - 
without the leaft infinuation ee r 
N 
Jo be ſenſible of this, n | 
purpoſe any ſubſcription was at all required. it, 
or could it be for any other end, but to be a tet of 


the ſubſcriber's ſentiments in the controverted ar- 


ticles of religion, or to let his opinion in theſe m. t- 
ters de known? If it was not to hawe this effect, it 
is extremely obvious, that it could have been to no 
mannet of purpoſe „ require it. To de- 


4 


to ſwear chat this bill was paid, meaning that 


_ 1 of prevaricatin, — 
| fear. this end; is, in u manner, to repeal the ade or 
\ to ſet it at defiance. But how is it poſhble that this- 
; | end-could be obtained by your plan of what. you call. 
F a general ſubſcription?- If a ſubſcriber is ſuppoled; . 
1 notwithſtanding his ſubſcription, to keep his mind to 
8 himſelf, his fentiments are not thereby diſcovered: up- 
3 on any one article, ſince no body can infer from > 
4 ſubſcription, hat he belicves, or what he does nat 
believe; ſo that ſubſcription, in your ſenſe of it, muſt 
needs be reduced to an abſolutely uſeleſs thing, that 
cannot poſſibly ſerve any purpoſe whatever ; and can 
you pretend that this is what either the Parliameat, 
or the aſſembly 1694 meant? 
Upon the whole, I think I may juſtly conclude, , 
that if che act of aſſembly. 1711 were actuall y repealed, _- | 
| 10 would only be out of the thorns among the 
| vr. and that a Socinian can, wi juſt as ho- 
neſty ſign the carlieſt as the lateſt of the two Formu- 
las, how fond ſo erer you ſeem. to, be of the ex- 
| change. Sogn 
As for any other puttence you ne uſe, of in a- 
vour of this odd ſort of crotchet you have got in your 
| head, to excuſe downright falſehood, which you call 
5 ga general ſubſcription, 1. e. ſuch as does not diſcover - 
your opinion upon any one article, and entirely e- 
udes the deſign of requiring it, I need only mention 
them to expoſe. them. Who, for example, that did 
not labour own the moſt deplorable-penury of 
ment, would have thought of fetching. one fi — 
ding the deſign of both church and ſtate, from the 
g parliament's ſaying, that the Weſtminſter Conſeſſiun 
cContained the ſum and ſubſtance of the doctrine of 
the Reformed churches? as you do, p. 112. 3 
poſe they had required as a teſt, a ſubſcription of the 
apoſtles creed, and given this reaſon for it, that it con» 
t2ined the ſum and ſubſtance of the Chriſtian religion, 
' would any body have inferred from thence, that all 
; they required was ſuch a ſubſcription as did not imply 
an Cn aſſent of the ſubſcriber to any one article 
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with in the fame page, of which we have, in another 
page, a direct, and indeed unanſwerable confutation 
yourſelf, "when you had forgotten, it ſeems, your 
own. argument for this eluſory general ſubſcription 
which you are ſo fond of. ae — colour to it, 
you alledge, that the deſign of the parliament in re- 
quiring a ſubſcription of the confeſſion of Faitit, was 
not to guard againſt Pelagian, Socinian, &c. errors in 
doctrine, (the purpoſe they had obvioufly in view), | 
but only to guard againſt the external conſtitution of N 
fome other churches, in worſhip, diſcipline, and go- | 
vernment. There is not (you fay) the ſmalleſt 
appearance of its being meant to extend to minute 
doctrinal diſtinctions. The viſible intention of it is 
to diſtinguiſh and ſecure our church as a Preſbyterian 
Proteſtant eſtabliſhment.” on 
Tbat the parliament did intend to diſtinguiſſt us; 
in reſpe& of worſhip, diſcipline, and government, 
from the church of England, and the church of | 
Rome, is very true; and they (contrived proper teſts 2 
for this purpoſe likewiſe. But how you came to con- 
found this with their concern for purity of doctrine, 
= quite different object), is not ſo 5 
ey had indeed a concern for hoth, and appointed 
Proper teſts for each particular purpoſe. They them- 
ſelves do plainly diſtinguiſh the one from the other, as 
different objects of their care, by the words, as alſo, - 
in paſſing from the one to the other. A fubſcription 
of doctrinal articles was a proper mean for preſer- 
Ving purity of doctrine, and particularly for guard- 
ing againſt thoſe who look upon the moſt important . 
articles of the Chriſtian religion as inconſiderable 
trifles, who regard ſuch queſtions, as, Whether the 
object of our worſhip be God, or à mere creature ? 
Whether man be in a fallen ſtate, needing ſalvation ? 
Ke, as but minute doctrinal diſtinctions. But that 
it would have A a very inadequate _—_ — — 
purpoſe you here aſſign to it, is moſt expreſely at- 8 
7 fa — firmed. .. | 
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is concerned, to diſtin * e 
Fagan: from the church of Boy wary | 
Are you not ſenſible, Sir, that all the 
u have ſet up in favour of bal the comin 
Hob bſcription, as an excuſe for a formal and ſolemn lie, 
are extremely forced and unnatural, and what you 


vicw. 
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Other three excuſes 3 — -that there, is wa 
deception in his ſenſe of * — that 7 
it in the ſenſe of the majority of moſt preſbys - 
5 bit @ mere oe VI 

ty. 56 | 


Second excuſe | —_— for the fallchood of. 
deelaring your.. belief of what, you own, you 
a not believe, is, that that there is no deception in 
the matter. Diſſimulation (you ſay, p. 148.) is. 
relative word: it ſuppoſes two parties, à deceiver, 
and a party deceived.” And, p. 245. I ſay that 
neither of, the parties is deceived, Where no body 
is deecived, there is no deception : where there is no 
deception, there i is no diflimulation.” —— Now here, 
Sur, as in e en N Leak wo es the fad 
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n other throv-exvuſete./ 3 
ment, vi- that no body is deceiwed by your 
ment, is ſo manifeſtly falſe, that if — rag rf 
find an who durſt inſinuate any ſuch thing 
des much more tn fe it aſleted in fo confident and 


poſitive a manner. 


5 it is but a very 
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. —. draw from ĩt. | 
2 the fact upon which om rms md 1 


aſtoniſh me now, I would be not a little ſurpriſed. to 


D a have to do n 


that ordains or licences them, and with 
—— who are to partake of their m- 


niſtrations. Are none of theſe ever deceived, who 
are witneſſes of the profeſſion made by a candidate f 


his being of the ſame —— which. is eſtabliſned a- 
Oo 


mong us, if he really be another, totally and efſen- 
tiall different from it, if, notwithſtanding bis public 


proteſſion, he thinks that ſupporti — 
the cauſe of Belial? Do you really think: that there 


are none concerned who are not ſufficiently appriſed, 


that the man whom they have ſeen or heard give a 
ſolemn aſſent to the doctrines of this church, is one 


who looks upon them as the invaſions of i 
and ſu — that are really worthy of cenſure, 
and have not fo much as « plauible dee of truck? 


I can anſwer for myſelf at leaſt. Nor can I ima- 
gine how you durſt venture to anſwer for me, when 
you took upon you to affirm, that no bady is decei- 


ved. I am a member of a pretty numerous preſby- 
terry, and have acted apart in licenſing and ordaining 
a great many; and however you may be diſpoſed to 


laugh at my fimplici I am not aſhamed to 
wn ht ſince I durſt — 
doubt of the e e my brethren in the pro- 
ons which I have ſeen and r 


felons wich I I cannot help thinking that 
teſtimony may be allowed to go as far as —— 


what paſſes within my own What» 


'cerning 
F late, to ſuſpe one or 


io 


_ F — 
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two 1 ; this does not intitle me ta 
— beyond the grounds that are A aBually 
ven. 
That I am not fingular in this charitable diſpolition; 
maſt be admitted by all who attend to the paſſages 1 
have already quoted in the firſt ſection from Profeſſor 
Dunlop's preface to a collection of confeſſions; and'it 
is not very many years ago ſince your hero Mr Fets 
ſſon was of the ſame opinion, when he adduced our 
the Confeſſion as a proof of the orthodoxy of 

the clergy on the eſtabliſhment, againſt the Seceders, 
who are apt to entertain the ſame jealouſy of them 
that you indulge yourſelf in. I hope you will not ac. 
cuſe your deceaſed friend of diffimulation here, but 


__ add him to the number of thoſe who have bech de- 


ceived. I had occaſion to mention this, and quoted 
his words in the letter to which you have replied- 
But you have not thought fit to take the leaſt notice, 

of that paſſage. Surely, Sir, if your opinion of the 
doctrines of this church be indeed as univerſally re- 
ceived among our brethren as you ſuppoſe, I, and 


many other members of preſbyteries, m mult have been ; 


often v deceived by the ſcenes” of hy- 
9 acted before our faces. 2 
| But, Sir, though every member of ev 

tery in Scotland ſhould be allowed to be i N — 
as well as you and a few more, are there none re- 
maining to be deceived? Indeed you ſometimes 
22 o the clergy, as if they only were the Chri- 
ety. You cannot, however, be ignorant; 

that a candidate is obliged, not only to ſubſcriþe the 
Confeſſion at the preſbytery-table, but likewiſe, when 
he is ordained, for the ſatisfaction of the people, pu- 
blicly and ſolemnly to declare his aſſent to the do- 
trines of our re in the face of the congregation 
aſſembled for public worſhip. Will you really pretend 
to ſay, that it is no concern of theirs whether their 
miniſter be of their religion or not? and do you real - 
9 that dete in not e * 
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ſions, and that, in faQ, no body was 
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make uſe of 
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Joes not know, chat the he has juſt made 


before their eyes, is but a — farce, that he 
is an enemy in his heart to the doctrines he has aſſent- 


ad to with his mouth, or by the bowing of his head ? 


that he looks upon them as nonſenſe, and what ought 
to be cenſured and forſaken? ——D:; Sir, — 


have put it in your head, what could induce you to 
ſay, e if thing be realy a 


the ſtate you have repr 
You not only found our argument upon an une 
doubted falſchood ; you li draw from that falſe. 


hood an unjuſt inference. + I could — ante - 


cedent, and yet deny your conſequence. | 
that every , body knew de iche of your prof 4 


would this be ſufficient to ſave you from the guilt of 1 
diſſimulation ? ——1I know you have iſſued from the 
dictatorial chair, of which you have preſumed to take 
poſſeſſion, a ſort of authoritative mandate — 

diſtinction between deception and diſſim ; 


theſe magiſterial words:: Now, in the anſwer that 


is to be written to this, let. us have no fchool-diſtine- 
tions. introduced here, — I mean — the 2 ; 


-nq 


have been apprehenſive of this difinetion. | 
Pray Sir, by by what autho 90 Any you-preſcribe. rules 
of that were never before heard of? If there 
be a real difference between diſſimulation on the one 
hand, and deception on the other, who can deprive 
me of the rt right which that difference gives me to 
e diſtinction? 

Do you think that ſucceſs in fin is beceſary to con- 
ſtitute the guilt of it? One may certainly contract 
the guilt of injuring his neighbour, even when, in 
the iſſue of things, no inj is actually ſuffered. i 5 
a thief were detected in picking his neighbour's poe- 
ket, and thereby the loſs ſhould be prevented which 
otherwiſe might have been ſuſtained, would not the 


CC 
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' a SPY, tw 
God? , and in the fight of men too TO. 
1 — ve is, ſurely, —— 
_ thefixth command, though the attempt ſhould prove” 
unſucceſsful. in like manner, * whoever ſays ay 
thing that is calculated for deceiving, is guilty, on 
of diſſimulation, whatever e 25 1 
have „and though, in fact, no body ſhould de del 
ccived. Suppoſe - a notorious liar, fo well known in 
that character, and ſo often (detected, that no 
"17 gat ot him, are not his lies the ſame of- 
inſt truth, and the fame breach of the mp 
ral law, n were before? 
| 1 have heard of a practice, that I' have been told 
ſome time prevailed among ſhipmaſters.” To fave the 
additional duty upon French wines, it is ſaid, they . 
felt upon the following contrivance to quiet their con. 
ſciences in the commiſſion of a groſs fraud. They 
firſt agreed among themſelves to give the name 6f 
Bithoa in Spain to ſome part of Bourdeaux, and 
then, in entering the ſhip, they had no ſeruple for- 
ſooth to ſwear, that — came from Bilboa in Spain. 
The cuſtomhouſe- officers, and all concerned, pop mf 
very well that the cargo was French wine. A euſtom 
houſe-oath became à proverb, for an oath of no cre« © 
dit. The very perſons who, gave the oath, and the 
merchants by whom they were employed, would have + 
deen highly diſappointed, had people been really de- 
ceived, and actually taken the cargo for Spaniſh wine, 
And is this, Sir, in your opinion, a ſufficient vindica® 
tion of ſo baſe and diſhoneſt a practice? or would” 
you chuſe to have your ſubſcriptions ranked in the 
ſame category wich a cuſtomhouſe-oath, becauſe no 
body is deceived ? 8 * 
- Suppoſe a notorious Jacobite, whs ftilt continues” 
to maintain his old principles, ſhould take the oath 
of abjuration, every body knows, that in ſo doing, 
he is violating the dictates of his "conlcience, from no 
other motive, but that it is nec to qualify” him 
or ſome place of profit the want o which woll be F 
inconvenient 
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|  imgonvenient for him. Every body knows his mean, | 


ing. The matter is perfectly well underſtood on. all 
hands. — Is all; therefore, perfectly fair, and no 
diſſimulation or diſhoneſty in the whole tranſaction? 
Indeed, according, to your ethics, a- well-known. 
kuiglit of the poſt, who will ſwear to any thing he is 
paid for, (though a moſt deteſtable peſt of ſociety), 
is ten times more innocent than one who was never 
guilty of perjury but once, and therefore did actually 
eceive every body. Are theſe ſueh principles, Sir, 
as deſerve to paſs current in ſociety !? ge 
Beſides all this, do you never conſider yourſelves 
as having God to-do with? He cannot indeed be 
deceived. But is he therefore an unconcerned ſpec- 
tator of the groſs diſſimulation and hypocriſy that is fo 


avowedly acted in his preſence? What can approach 


nearer to the ſolemnity of an oath, than for one-to 


ſtand up in the midſt of an aſſembly met for his im- 


mediate worſhip and ſervice, and there, before him 


in whoſe name the congregation is aſſembled, to de- 


clare in a ſolemn manner, his belief of, and attach« 


ment to, doctrines which God knows; are regarded 
by the falſe diſſembler as fooliſhneſs and a'ſtumbling- 
-block? Can the God of truth, think you, be pleaſed 
with ſuch a ſcene, or 
ſuch an action? | 


| beſtow his acceptance upon 
There is a third pretence you have ſet up to excuſe 
acknowledged falſehood, in p. 95- and 96. Lou ob- 


| ſerve, That © in ſubſcribing any. deed whatever, the 


ſubſcriber ſubſcribes it in the. ſenſe of thoſe who re- 
quire the ſubſcription.” _ You ſuppoſe: that it is the 


. preſbytery who require the ſubſcription, and add, 


Now, I will engage to ſubſcribe the Confeſſion in 


the ſenſe of the majority of moſt preſbyteries in Scot= 
land at yes and I will engage, that this ſenſe ſhall 


not be far different from Mr A. B. “s. To this you 
ſubjoin, © I declare I am not conſcious of having uſed 


any ſophiſtry in the above argument. It appears plain 


to me, and convincing. However, I am quite do- 
| G 9 | cible; 


wt 
cable; And hall teren fel 
ho will ſhew me where it erte i 


Sagen 9 * | 
1 to any per Y 


. By, p die 7 he employs decent language.” n 
_ * _ .” -» Decent language, Sir, is Ele ery wa oh 
_ BITS + to hithſelf and to the” public,” as well as to his anti.” 


6-2 > He who uſes indecent language, ſuffers more 
by it himſelf than any body elſe 5 as it diſcovers u 
only his want of temper, but want of argument. Fot 
3 . I have oſten obſerved, that à controverſial writer id 
Wo IT never more.apt to lofe his temper, than when he is 
1 reduced to any diſtreſs in his argument. I take it 
85 for granted, that few wh6 have fair and clear reaſon- 
ing to truſt to, will chuſe to have recourſe to ſcold- 
What I mean by ſcolding is, when perſons. or 
; things are only called ill names, without ſufficient -. 
proaf that they deſerve them. But I hope you on 
_— nauot reckon it any breach of "decency, to call thir 
_ one cannot avoid ſpeaking of dy their proper na 
1 For example, if a man's lyin Ying with his neighoar's 
_ , "wife be the unavoidable ſubject of diſcourſe, can 
_ it de treated of, without . the term adultery? 
—_—  - And/how can 1 call the Wlemn afſſeveration of ari-ac- 
3 : knowledged untruth — other name than falſe- 
_ - hood, oa 16? ehe cia e Tis proved that it 
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1 2 | is ſo im à criminal Kos 7 Nor; if; a: man 2 inſeri- 
—_ . fible of any thing that is wrong in his' own condu, 
40 Tthink it mi lecent to ho oe. b — WP. 


"i ſolid argument. 
= As to your reatonins aboue recited, 1 aun glad” to 
find you in a docible diſpoſition ;' quite docible, you 
ay.” If fo, I hope o have no objection to fitting 
at the feet of your friend the late Dr Hutcheſon. See 
what he taught his pupils ex carhedra. In oatlis 
required by Jaw, we muſt ſwear in the ſenſe of 'thie | 
legiſlator, or decline them altogether. No deputy- 
| magiſtrate, or court, has the power of of explaining 
Wem. "Syſt. of Mor. Phil. b. 2: ch. 11. 
uy: . I aſſure you, Sir, that you cannot be a greater e- 
60 nemy than I am to laying an undue ſtreſs upon mere 
| —_—_ | "human authority. And therefore all the _ ge which 
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Lhope for from. this authority that is ſo. clear. againſt 


vou, is only to leſſen your confidence in en e 


af this argument, which appears to -you-ſo. plain and 
convincing. But let us examine the ſteps by which 
you arrived at your concluſion; and if you will but, 


attend to the principle upon which you found your 
argument, Dr Hutcheſon's opinion malt certainly be 


your own too. 


- The ſubſcription, you ſay, mult be in the ſenſe of 


thoſe who requite it. I am glad to find you for once 
laying down a. right principle as the foundation of 


your argument. And I deſire you only to ſtick to it, 
and follow it through its genuine conſequences. Now, 
by whom is it required? Is it not required by law ? 
by acts of parliament and aſſembly? It is the par- 
liaament and aſſembly then that require it; not the 
pteſbytery an whoſe table the book is laid, and by 
whom the queſtions are put. They are but the ex- 
ecutors of the law, and act the part of officers or ſer- 
vants to the parliament and aſſembly. Ton, particu- 
larly, need no argument to ſatisfy you of this. You 
ſeem to be perſuaded, that if it had been left to them, 
ſome of them at leaſt never would require it. Their 
part in the affair is merely inſtrumental or miniſterial. 


It I ſhould ſend my ſervant with a diſcharge in his 
hand, to demand payment of a debt, is it he, or I, 


from, whom the requiſition properly comes? Or, docs 


my employing him as an inſtrument impower him to 


compound with the debtor, without any commiſſion 
from me for that purpoſe, ox to give up the diſcharge 
without payment of the debt? Suppoſe. a Jacobite 
ſhould bac # to a magiſtrate of his own ſentiments to 


_. adminiſter the oath of abjuration to him, would the 


concurrence of a Jacobite. magiſtrate*s opinion with 


his own, legitimate a ſenſe of the oath, inconſiſtent 
-with that of the legiſlature, and with the plain mean- 


ing of the words? _ | pn 
An impaztial byſtander cannot eafily imagine what 


ſort of reaſoning will paſs current with one who is 
intereſted and prejudiced. There is no arriving at 
| | MEN Gg 2 preſbyteries 


* — me 
5 as the tequlrers of ſubſcription, as lo 
| een ang afſembly ſtand in your. ]. 
But how to deprive them of this office is the dificuk 
ty. As for the firſt, you diſpatch it in a word. Ton 
zMume it as a maxim not to be diſ puted, That “it is 
the chureh which requires the ſublerphon. And ſo 
you have no more to do with the parliament. A 
the art here lies in the ane of expreſſion. Had 
you ſaid the ſame thing thus, *The church requires 
the ſubſcription,” this would not have. ſerved your 
purpoſe., It is very true that the chureh requires it, 
and the ftate too. There is no inconſiſtency here. 
It is required by both church and ſtate. By this the 
requiſition of parhament is not excluded. But to EX 
preſs it as you have done, It is the chureh which 
requires the ſubſcription,” looks ſomething like what 
you have not ventured, to fay plainly, though it is 
what alone can ſerve the purpoſe of your argument, 
viz. that it is the church only which makes the requi-. 
fition. And ſo, taking this for granted, you proceed 
a8 if the civil requiſition was quite out of que · 
ſtion. 1 
Vour words are cunningly cotitrived, and: ow 
you not to be rang with the arts of fophi+ 
ſtry. For though they contain a truth, it is expreſſ. 
ed in fuch a manner, that an inattentive reader may 
de taken in, and have a ſenſe flipped: upon him be-. 
fore eyer he is aware, that feems to favour your ar- 
gument. Indeed J am not ſurpriſed that you have 
not been more explicit in rejecting the authority of 
parliament in this matter. The wonder is, how 
neceſſity could have drawn from you the leaſt infi- 
nuation, as if the eceleſiaſtical requiſition was the my 
one to be regarded, as it is the eivil requiſition only 
that you think yourſelf under any obligation to om. 
ply with. You tell us elſewhere, that the moment 
the church's Le are extended beyond thoſe 
of the ſtate, they ceaſe to be binding; and that c the 
Formula of 1694, which is founded upon the act of 


perkament 1693, and in every reſpect, except in one 
article, 


mu mean, to make any advantage of it in 
preſent ar rary, it is the civil 
quiſition-only that is binding upon this ehurcecn. 
Well, but (as it is convenient for you now to have 
it ſo) let this general point be admitted, that it is the 
church, and only the church, that 7 the ſub- 
feription. - You have not yet requiſition 
brought down to a pteſbytery. is a ſuperior 
power in the church that remains to be excluded. It 
2 to take the requiſition as coming from the 
eccleſiaſtical legiſlature, by whoſe authority the ſub- 
ſcription undoubtedly was impoſed, in ſo far as © it is 
the church which requires the ſubſcription:” In or- 
der to effect this excluſion, you have fallen upon a 
very new and ſingular a I I dare fay, you 
may claim and enjoy the unrivaled honour of the in- 
vention. It is this: * The primitive compoſers and 
eftablifhers of our Confeſſion are dead. Their rer 
preſentation ended with their lives,” p. 95. —— And 
did the authority of alk their acts die with them or 
only of this one? Is there any thing peculiar to this 
that. diſtinguiſhes it from others? Or do you adopt 
it for a general doctrine, that every act of parliament 
and aſſembly, though ſtanding unrepealed by any 
ſubſequent one, is null and void, as ſoon as all the 
members of that meeting in which it was paſſed are 
dead? or when a majority, or when any of them 
are dead? The doctrine is ſo new, that it is no 
wonder if it needs a little explanation. ; 
 ..You yourſelf have plainly betrayed a ſenſe of the 
inſufficiency of this argument, by not applying it to 
the-parliament likewiſe, where you had ſo much need 
of it, In order to bring the requiſition down td a 


3 - 


' 


* . 


tery, you know ycn had the requiſitic ke + 
h to rid out hands of in the farſt - place, * 
2 you 


| the authority of che aff; in this matter it 
at leaſt equally applicable to the: 3 and 

conſcious; it ſeems, thut no aper wou ins | 

there, rather than — . uſe © conn | 


| the civil . which alone we ar 
told, is 8 binding upon e church 
And do you, upon a review, perceive 1 


ub n ge Tini in ever) ep, of 


8 1 — — it ſomewhat unlucky, that 
ſhould: fo often fail, not only in your logic, but 
Pkewiſe in the fads upon which ydu found your rea- 
ſoning Though your ar had been more plau- 
ſible a. Fry where is evidence of that aſſertian 
upon which it is founded i You know, there can 
de no more ſtrength in the concluſion, than there js 
in the weakeſt of the premiſſes. But how does it ap- 
| pear, that the ſentiments of the majority of moſt | 
preſbyteries in Scotland, are conformable to Mr 
A. Bis? I this fact be inevident, the whole argu- 
ment mult fall to the ground. It is a fact of that na-. 
ture, as renders it inadmiſſible without the cleareſt 
nnd wesen proof. And what is all the evidence 
we have for it ? No more than your engagement. 
Do you pretend to ſupport it by any other proof, hut 
I will engage that it is ſo.“ "And pray, Sir, what 
ſort of evidence is the bare engagemeni of an inter- 
eſted perſon for a fact which it is impoſſible for him ta 
know, and which is denied by them who are concern- 
, in the moſt formal and ſolemn manner; 
; 1 ſhall only add further yoo this argument, that 
whatever you allow to a 1 3 
a ow whole churchof 
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had recourſe to for ſetting'.at © 
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tirely at nought. 


ſerve this 


does not ſerve to 2 er. . cones 
u one article on; it not 
, , it ſerves no purpoſe 


meſſenger it the v ere | 
| creet he is charged with the execution:of; you; tures 
canndt. ao them a power-to-.tepeal, vr even to 
Nd the act of the legiſlature· ut | 
* ſubſcriptioh | , were it to 
effect, a repealing 


at all. The 


every idea | 
 byterics inveſted with ſuch a power, inſtead of being 


thoſe who:require the ſubſeri 
be” thoſe WhO diſpenſe 


n, would, in reality, 


with the ſubſe who | 


- make it entirely uſcleſs and inſignificant 5 and then 


ſee how your argument ſtands. 


The laſt exc 


+ you inaks'to palliate the Blue 


you have undertaken to vindicate and recommend, is 
of ſuch a- nature, that I wittnot ſo far abuſe the pa- 


tience, or affront the under 
the reader, as to ſu 


—— its 


and the morals of 
that it needs any anſwer. It 
is no leſs'than an affirmation, (for provi 


which you know is not yielded, is a piece 
you — ſubmit to, while 


2 — 


you 
e by a bold and confident aſſertion), that when the 
lemn profeſſion of believing what we do not believe 


is required as the condition of an office, it may | 
garded as but one of the inſignificant ' ceremonies f 


be re- 


_ admiſſion, a mere piece of formality, e 


ought to have any ſcruple to co 


And is it indeed at laſt come to this with us? That | 
reformed: Chriſtianity,” or even 


OY FE GLEN ene 


in a church 


with.” 


tion, 


|  Tlonghch-dofaine Wendt e. 


* 


wiſtr I could not ſay, dane reed! 
the dlefſed effect of the relaxation of our d 


Ee 


which the ſunſhine of. 176g has 


with truth and „if the places of 
e 
.- 
of unblemiſhed characters too, — 
five- hundred teſts invented to kee 

deed what ſhould hinder the — 
to be every day defrauded: of the things that 
fars, were ſuch doctrine to have an univerſal currens 
cy > But it is extremely obvious, that there would 
de no ſuch thing as any. forms of that fort, if 
were univerſally regarded in the fame light. The 
of them, by almoſt eyery government, is an evidence 
that the general ſenſe of mankind upon this ſubjeR is 
. very different -from yours. 
would become of that truſt and confidence in 
blic ſolemnities of aſſeveration which is the 
human ſociety ? 

Your converſation, Sir, as well n 
and every mean of intelligence, ſeems to have 
ſo entirely confined within the narrow circle Gf, y 
own party, where, perhaps, this doctrine paſſes 
con „that you have taken it for granted, 
have not given me the trouble of —_— one 
ment brought in ſupport of it. As for. others 
are without that circle, the very mentio —— 
pernicious do&trige, without the leaſt pretence of a 
reaſoning to recommend it, will, I preſume, be 
to explode it; and I doubt not it will be 
a dead weight upon any cauſe that needs ſuch a ſup- 
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"Mind oa. -It woulthe 
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bock, ts, ain they ſhould jimpute to 

me a miſre nora x ur meaning, and doubt 

NT do! I ſhall therefore, for 

their ſatis: "Td 10 ſhow what ſort of morality 

is taught by you who call yourſelves moral preachers, 

A matter to your 
43— 251. 

* — 03 de — tranſcribe the whole. The 
following ſpecimens may ſuffice, You tell us, The 
ſociety conſiders it [the'teſt] as a mere matter of 
form, and the notice paid it is regarded in no other 


102 than as a compliment paid to the government.“ 


« There is only one little ceremony, which 
m and our wiſe forefathers have entailed upon 


um, to be previouſly complied with. It is a matter of 


mere form.——The teſt is preſented to him in this 
3 hey underſtand ke and 9 

e are in perfe&t inte 
ee rame o with 
ation,” aps out ſo much as givin 
e . 
il fs — of teſts.” And alittle after, © The 


1. Irgument arifing from the whole, and which ſeems 


the innocence of- this tranſafion beyond 

f, is this. 3 in ſuch a 
— n n 
ac differently the religious ſentiments of the 
Snibdere be Teay the Lane wh the the members 
of che ſociety cannot, without guilt, refuſe him, whe- 
ther his opinions are the ſame with thoſe of the Con- 


feſſion or not. On the other hand, it would be high- 


criminal in the candidate, and what he could not 
wer to his own conſcience, were he to refuſe com- 
Aiance with this „ in caſe it ſhould be in- 


. uſeful, becauſe his forefathers were unreaſonable.” 
I ſhall add only one more. When it was 

aſſerteu, that no body ought to ſubſcribe the Confel- 
hon, but in I far as COINS ble to ihe ſcriptures, 
| i& * 


itating himſelf to be 


it was, londly urged in oppoſition, that, with this 
"qualification, we might ſubleribe the Turkiſh Cora. 
The anſwer we now give is, and ſo we may :—The * 
Idciety cannot in conſcience refuſe to admit a candi- 
K pr h there ſtiould * 2 teſts „ way, 
an 0 em unrepealed, poſſeſſes - 
fite qualifications.” ITN N * 4 
Ill there are any readers who are not ſhocked at the 
bare recital of ſuch doctrine, I take their prejudice to 
be too deeply rooted to be removed by any reaſon- 
ing.— Allow me only, D. Sir, to alk you, upon | 
this occaſion, a queſtion or two. How can you re- 
concile all this with the earneſtneſs and zeal you en- 
preſs to get a little, and indeed but a very little, al- 
teration made in this © little ceremony,” this mere 
piece of inſignificant form? If the. Formula 1711, 
and 500 ſuch teſts; if even the ſubſcription of the 
'Coran be a © tranſaQtion, the innocence of which is 
beyond doubt; why ſuch concern for ſo ſmall an al- 
teration as the Formula 1694 would be? what occa- 
fion for reflecting on the callouſneſs of your friends 
who ſeem not to be ſo ſenſible as you ſometimes are, 
of the impropriety ? which you allow it yourſelf, up- 
on other occaſions, to be. 6 „ 
And pray, Sir, is it no ſign of a bad cauſe, think 
you, when the defence of it obliges you to have re- 
courſe to ſuch wretched excuſes, * untenible ar- 
guments as thoſe we have had under confideration ? 
or, when, it cannot be maintained without trampling 
upon the moſt eſſential obligations of morality ? _* * 


e OE, - 

That it is a fin of a very heinous nature, including 

mam other ſins, and attended with very great 
aggravations. © | | 


Pig thus ſhown that your profeſſing your be- 
11 lief of doctrines which, you own, you do not 
believe, but hold in the laſt degree of contempt, 1 


= P - © - 


great fin, being a downright lie, a diſſimulation 
Padre God = men; and N out the 
manifeſt futility of thoſe excuſes, whereby you have 
attempted to palliate, and even to vindicate fo ſinful 
a practice, I might let the matter reſt here, and re - 
fer it to the conſciences of all concerned. But as 
this, Sir, is the preciſe queſtion between you and me, 
e inclination to evade it, and to flinch from 
it, you cannot conceal, even in the book you have 
written on this very ſubject), and as it is a ſubject of 
the utmoſt importance to this church, and to the in- 
dividuals concerned, I mult beg a little further in- 
dulgence to attempt your conviction, and to ſhow- 
you, uy only that it is a ſin, 8 5 is a ſin of a 
| inous nature, accompanied 
W Any one who conſiders how Acute 
it is to overcome a prejudice ariſing from worldly in- 
tereſt, (the obvious ſource of your error), will ex- 
cuſe me for beſtowing a little more labour upon a 
point of ſo capital a e eſpecially as it is ſo fre- 
quently treated in a light and ludicrous manner, very 
* to the real and deep importance of the que- 
ion. | 
In order to convince you of this, I muſt obſerve, 
in the firſt place, that the practice which you main- 
tain to he innocent, nay a duty which it would be 
criminal to omit, is a manifeſt and direct diſobedience 
to the expreſs commands of our Saviour and his a- 
R concerning the profeſſion of the truth. 
is argument proceeds upon the ſuppoſition, (which 
you, ſurely, will not call in queſtion), that you re- 
gard your own tenets as truths. And it is certain, 
iy whether they be ſo or no, if you regard them 
-as ſuch, you are guilty of diſobedience to Chriſt, if 
you — or diſavow them upon any occaſion. 
I muſt likewiſe put you in mind, as a foundation 
of this argument, that you have admitted ſuch a dif- 
ference between your doctrines and the doctrines of 
this church, as really makes them quite different re- 
TAY | H h 2 ligions, 
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aſſerted that the laſt, 
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inſtead of bein 

he invaſions 


ignorance and ſuperſtition, witho' 
much as a Rn t of truth, from -w 
uine d ianity ought to be * 
ſerted; and that & tppor —5 is ſupporting the 
_ cauſe of Belial. _ 

Now, of thoſe two religions, let us ſuppoſe youry 
to be the right one, as it certainly is in your opinion; 
and then let us ſee what are the obligations that 
Chriſt has bound 1 to with reſpect to the external 
profeſſion of it. For this purpoſe, ” propoſe to your 
conſideration the following 133 ſcripture: 
Matth. x. 32. 33. Whoſoever. therefore will confeſs 
4 me before men, him will I confeſs alſo before m 
& Father which is in heaven. But whoſoever. tal 
deny me before men, him will I alſo deny, before. 
< my Father which is in heaven.” Luke ix. ad. 

4 Whoſoever ſhall be aſhamed of me, and of m 


hen 'he ſhall come in his own glo ITY 
« Father's, and of the holy angels.“ leaſe 
viii. 38. ; Luke xii. 8. 9. The Apoſtle Peter requires 
us to * be. ready always to give an anſwer to every 
man that aſketh us a reaſon of the hope that is in 
« us,” 1 Pet. iii. 15. And the Apoſtle Paul aſſures 
us; that not oy, an inward belief in the meyer 
an outward confeſſion with the mouth of go 
is indiſpenſably required of us in order to — 2 
« For with the heart man believeth unto righteoule 
« neſs, and with the mouth confeſſion is made unto 
« - Galvation,” Rom. x. 10. 

From theſe paſſages you ſee, that our duty, vith re» 
fee to an ini profeſſion of the truth, conſiſts of 
two branches. The firſt is contained in an expreſs p ro- 
hibition, which, like other negative precepts, is bindi 

atall times, We muſt neyer, upon any Wr mw 


4 
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contrary, is it. not directly contradifto 


8 | . v | A very heb 5 1 iti, " f 3 ' 
the truth, or diſſemble our belief of it. The other iz 


P occaſions. 


We are m 
. 


providence | 

to make an open and avowed profeſſion of the 

tru ; | i 5 9 | ; . Po. 
No both'theſe branches of plain duty are entirely 


ſet at nought by your doctrine upon this ſubjeR, as 
well as 3 Fas. There cannot be a mort 
proper opportunity of confeſſing the truth than when 
called to it before a court of judicature, and in the 
midſt of an aſſembly met for the public worſhip: of 
God. But what do you do upon ſuch an occaſion, 
according to your own account of the matter ? 
Far be it from me to accuſe you upon bare ſuſpicion. 


| Out of .your.own mouth | jade you. | 1B 0 gee | 
who have informed us, that 1 


cad of * what 
appears to you to be the truth, you re- 
nounce and deny it, and profeſs your belief of, and 
adherence to, what you take to be ſuch and 


pernicious errors as, in your opinion, loudly. call for 


what our Saviour expreſsly requires of On th. 
to his injunc- 
complicated 


- 


tions, and an involving yourſelves in 


guilt of a many heinous ſins? ——1 ſhall poigg 


out ſome of them, | N. | | 
The firſt is lying. This is ſo plain, that it cannot 
be denied without additional falſchood. But having 
already diſcuſſed this point, I ſhall not inſiſt/ any far- 
ther upon it. . . 1 
Another ſin, the guilt of which you contract by 
the practice you think ſo innocent, and the omiſſion 
whereof, you ſay, would be -criminal, -is no leſs than 


a moſt outrageous inſult upon God himſelf. It is no 


leſs than telling him, as it were to his face, in the 
words of the Apoſtle John, that he is a liar. This 
is indeed a very accuſation, But after what you 
have acknowledged, how is it poſſible far you to deny 


a ſpeedy reformation. Is this, Sir, agrecable to 
: a 


it with any plauſible appearance of truth? The te- 
OI ve $4 | | nete 
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nad Sinfulneſs of 'ptevaticalion. Bare IV" 
nete which you rcnourice upon that occaſion are, "it 
5 your apprehenſion, the truths of God, which he hag . 
revealed to us by his Holy Spirit. In this very view 
FE? of them, (yoy do, in the preſence of God, in à ſo! 
lemn afferably for his worſhip, and when called up 
before him, declare them to be falſe and pernicious - 
errors. And, on the other hand, you affirm of other 
tenets which you think are eondemned and denied 
by him, and which appear to you to be manifeſt ab. 
furditics, that they are” asd on, and agreeable to, 
the word of God. Can you imagine a more outrage-. 
| — * or a more direct giving him the he to hit 
pe: * 5 Sw); 
Again, if your opinions are the truths of God, (as 
you think ny are), what a grievous injury. do you 
commit againſt the truth itſelf, by abjuring and re- 
2 it in ſo public and folemn a manner? 
Truth, Sir, is a precious freaſure. It is our honour 
that the guardianſhip of it is committed to us. Who- 
ever are duly ſenſible of this, will be very careful not 
to betray ſo important a truſt. They will treat it 
ſuitably to its dignity, its uſefulneſs, and neceſſity. 
And is it not truth, in your opinion, which you allow 
and even require to be ſmothered and ftifled, to be 
dgnicd and difavowed? What. is the practice you 
have undertaken the defence of, but a concealing, a 
— your ſentiments of it, as if you were a- 
ſhamed of them, or afraid to avow them openly? Is 
this doing that honour or- juſtice to truth which FF 
deſcrves? Accordingly our Saviour calls it a being 
aſhamed of him and of his words; a treatment 
. | which the God of truth cannot but reſent. | 
_ It muſt likewiſe undoubtedly, in your own views 
= Ok of things, be a flagrant injury to your neighbour. 
ls You can ſcarcely do him a more irreparable preju- 
dice, In proportion to the ineſtimable value of tru; 


© | ſo muſt be the hurt you do him, in your own'eſtima- 
\ tion, by the practice you inſiſt on. If his creed be, 

4 in your opinion, erroneous, and the. invaſion f 
ignorance 


' "own faith. If he has prejudices. againſt the tenets 
which you take to be, truths, you rivet them by 2 
public renunciation of theſe very tenets. At leaſt the 
practice which he recommend has a natural tenden- 
cy to protluce theſe effects. It is a ſtumbling-block 
over which many may be apt to fall. A public de- 
nial of the truth has in it all that is moſt eriminal in 
ſcandal; that ſin of which our Saviour aſſures us, 


that rather than be guilty of it, it would be better to 


have a millſtone hanged about our neck, and to be 
thrown into the depth. of the ſea. 


In fine, as it is infulting God, reproaching truth, and 


hurting our neighbour in his moſt important concerns, 
fo it is likewiſe no ſmall offence ES ſelf. It is 
indeed an irreparable injury done to our own charac- 
ter; the very conſciouſneſs of which cannot but ren- 
der us little in pur own eyes. To ſpeak, againſt the 


light of our own minds, and the dictates of our con- 


ſcience, (beſides other conſequences), is acting below 
the dignity of our rational nature, an expofing our 


own character to a juſt contempt, a ſubmitting to ſo 


much meanneſs of behaviour, even worldly men 
who pretend to any degree of honour, are always a- 
ſhamed, and ſeldom can fit quiet under the im 


puta- 
tion of it; eſpecially when it is known, or alledged 


to proceed either from a fear of evil, or a defire of 
obtaining ſome temporal advantage thereby. 

No wonder that God is utterly incapable of any 
thing like it: for it always neceflarily implies, and 
carries in the very face of it, weakneſs, meanneſs, 
and imperfection. It muſt naturally lead us to ſup- 


pole a deficiency of power to ſupply ſome want by a- 


ny other means, or a want of courage to ſupport us 
under the inconveniencies that we might. otherwiſe 
be expoſed to. All this, you know, muſt needs be 
removed at an infinite diſtance from our idea of the 
divine nature. And even @ ercature is not uſyally 
F f 


1 


r MA Z 


God of « cluſter thas moſt be e 
fection. There is indeed ſo much baſeneſs and un 
$ 5% manly difin nuity in the behaviour we are 
| | of, that C not only threatens to diown ds 
_ 2 — who guilty of it, but (whjch is very 6. 
r markable, and ſets the ſhameful of ſuch a 
_— conduct in the moſt ſtriking point of view) declares;' 
—_— - that he would even be aſhamed to own ſo daſtardly a 
| . poltron : © Of him ſhall the Son of man be aA. 

7 4 MED,” Mark viii. 38. 
But however atrocious and ſcandalous a fin it may 
be in itſelf, to deny or difſemble on any occaſion 4 
fingle article that is at the time an object of our faith, 
it — — that there 1 A . 3 — of 

conſidera vate it pec 

— in the ight of God, and more than ording« 


ſcandalous a men. 
„H jt de a fin and u ſcandal in a peſ» 


- For exam 
vate Chriſtian to difſemble or deny any article of hie 

religion, it muſt be much more ſo for one in the cha 
rafter of a miniſter of the goſpel to ac ſo -baſe and 


. cowardly n part, He has the honour to be ſet for 


the defence of the Ii and when * forſake 
and abandon: it, it is his buſineſs to appear 1 3 
and openly for It againſt all oppoſition, He is fl 


od to balleve it more firmly than others ; and 
e bound by the very duty of his office to ſtrengthen 
und — the falth of other men. For him, t 
fore, to lay « ſtumbling · block over which his fellow 
1 Chriſtians Ak fall, to abandon the cauſe of _ he 
| takes, or even miſtakes, for truth, is aQing «part 
_ moſt unworthy of thoſe who have undertaken the 
= 1 of 4 This iy the light in which orthodox 
ivines have always viewed the matter. If you and 
aſſociates have not the ſame regard your | 
— it is a ſhrewd preſumption, that it is not the 
_ of Chriſt , — — * bear "by bl a beha- 
our in an Cl * not od 0 miniſters, 
vith ref to bis dine - F Wis 
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„Another citeumſtance that cannot but greatly nge. 
gravate the erime, may be taken from the number 
EO articles which are difſembled. 
| - To-treat one ſingle article of "faith in 
2 manner, n of the ſmalleſt import - 
ance,” would be highly — 5 king to God, if it ap- 
to 'the denier to learly- revealed by him. 
t then ſhall we ſay of ing: cottempt upon 
the wits ſyſtem of revealed religion? This, 'how- , 
ever, is the caſe in hand. There is ſuch a depend. 
enot of the. doctrines of religion upon one another, 
that one truth, or one error, leads to another, All 
the of different ſyſtems are connected together. 
The orthodox and the Socinians differ, I may ſay, 
toto calo. The - firſt regard the doctrines weren 
they differ from you as being of the utmoſt im | 
ancey  uffeRing-the terms of falvation, the 
right. of God. I ſee you confider the differ. 
ence between us in the ſame ght, by the zeal with 
which you inſiſt for a reformation. - And. therefore, 
in profeſiing your aſſent to aur Confeſſion, it is nat 
one or two articles of your faith only, and thoſe of 
little moment, hs — grout 4 7 und of the laſt Im 
eme too, v you abjure an vow, 
A third difference ariſes the number of 
* that are ſcandaliſed by your behaviour, Our 


Saviour aſſures us of the great evil and dan there 
is in offending ſo much as one of hie little IF _ 
. avowthe doctrines of Chriſtianity before: 


— mopear' tempt him to do the 
boner ny hr 5 — 

Chriſt) that z millſtone were hanged a- 

e. How much more provoking 

muſt it be, to do ſo in the mo 
the whole church of which- 
2 

$ as as ot 
by the ſmallneſs 'of the th A whereby" 
to the commiſſiqn of it. I ſhall readily ac«: 
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imagine, even the loſs of lite itſelf, and. that under 
woſt eruel tortures, being all but temporal conlidess + 


temporal emoluments of which are ſo moderate, 
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knowledge, that the moſt.. rful motives. v n 


ations, are next to nothing, and do in a manner diſs . 


appear, in the compariſon with thoſe motives we have * 


to perſiſt in our duty, What is there in all the world: 


oF 


that can be put in competition with the grandeur, the 


majeſty, the authority, or the favour of Ga Pans. ö 


temppral evil can bear a compariſon with 
torments of the damned? Or what good of the 


ind, with the exquiſite and everlaſting felicity 4 


ven? Accordingly many ſaints and holy martyr» 


have been enabled by 2 to ſhew their contempt 


equally of all temporal motives Whatever, when in 


competition with ſo much greater conſiderations, ' 
They feared not men, who can only. kill the 


and after that have no more that they can | 
But though, in this view of them, are all in a 


5 manner annihilated, there is no dou „ that one 
who looks no farther than this life, and who com- 


pares them only among „will perceive' a 
very great difference in the comparative greatneſs of 


A proſpett of cruel perſecution, of impriſonmemt, 
of — — of death, of torture, Fu pps 


thers were expoſed to before the happy Revolution, | 


by boots, thumikins, &c. may be ſuppoſed to ſhake: ' 
the reſolution of one who might be able to reſiſt a 
ſmaller temptation, But, pray, what is all the temp- 
tation that moves you to betray and deny the articles 

of your faith? Is your ſubſcription . fines, 
by impriſonment, by death, or by torture? Is thang: 
any other riſk you run, but merely an exclufiqn-from/ 


an office to which 122 no natural or legal right; 


or _ and which the ſociety has s a right to beſtow: 
upon what conditions appear to to be proper 
and neceſſary to the ends of — 1 | 
an excluſion from it often gives an opportunity eh 5 
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1 "Not a fn cf infirmity:” 257 78 
ang to what is dalled s fortune in the world, which 


an admiſſion into it deprives us of. Is this a motive 
| | Karol ve ee either God or man as an e« 


— 


e between the ſin of Judas e that of Peter. 
Both of them were guilty of the ſame ſin which you 
are not aſhamed fo openly to avow. The one denied, 
the other betrayed, the Meſſiah, convinced as they 
both were that he was the Son of God. But Judas 
braun ok try motive of a ſmall ſum of mo- 
ney z eter was driven to it by the fear of 
- death. I may add, that the firſt did it deliberatel 
with premeditation ; the other was taken at a diſi 
vantage, and frightened into it by a ſudden tem 
tion. This moved his kind to caſt on hi 
ſuch a" look of diſpleaſure, mixed with compaſſionate 
love, 2 eee ee 
a particular cit, as as a ſincere an 
— eee 
of " 


his folly 


— . 
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Ae me, my D. Sir, (for I would gladt lad] be the 
inſtrument of doing you the greateſt all ſer· 
vices; i. e. of reſcuing your precious ſbul from the 
paths of inevitable and final deſtruction), allow me to 
take occaſion from the inſtances that have juſt been 
mentioned, to attempt your conviction in a very im- 
| nu point, viz. that the fin which you have de- 

ded is not only a very heinous one, but utterly 
ruinous to all ws A to indulge in 
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pn of nan, ene, 
it Ahe 
little orthodox — 


could ben ud 
„ God's ci 


unge, 22 it 4s none of the -/ 
hildren, of conſiſtent with a ſtate « 
In order to this, I mak; (hand en to ſome 5 | 
Sedos doctrine, where with you ſeem to be extreme 
ly unacquainted. But do not miſtake me, as if In- 
tended to at's mw with you from any human ag 
No, Sir nd — aſlent to no-propoſition, hut 
in ſo far as it is wen 5 from the ſcripture, which 
have expreſily admitted as the rule of faith, An t 
| vantage this land no ſmall one) which you- have wil 
* | wia given me, * accept of. 
once you ſay otherwiſe, I thall take it for 
granted, that you mit, with the inſpired writers, 2 
| diſtinQion - among men, between ſuch as are yet 
þ  . children of diſobedience, conſequently children of 
1 . wrath, being not yet born again, or new creature, 
98 „And ſuch us are the children af God, or in a ſtate of 
h favour and reconciliation with him, being wen 
ed by the renewing of their mind. 
Perhaps you may remember to have heard, hea 
= was a — another diſtinction between different N 
inds of Tins, which, in this imperfe& ſtate, may be 
uſeful for enabling us to underſtand the difference be- 
tween the above characters. Sins are often divided into 
fins of infirmity, 'and 4% 19; 40008 ſins. . Thoſ&of 
the firſt kind, viz. ſins of ce, inadvertance, and 1 


— "IE. 
.* # a 


3 ſurpriſe, many ſins of omiſſion, the firſt motions of luſt 
_—_ -- in the ſoul, diſtractions of mind in prayer, and other 
0g parts of divine ſervice, the imperfections adhering to 
| the performance of our beſt duties, &c. theſe K is 
—_ . * admitted) will cleave to the holieſt ſaints while they 
= ,**" contite in this life, in ſpite of all their vi , 
A Their. old man is indeed crucified with Crit; 
but though mortally wounded, he is ſtill living -and 
* | lively : dethroned 3 dut, like an obſtinate re- 
bene ſtruggles for victory. Where ho is 
= allowed to reign without any or m * 5 
ee 
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eee 
ud be dec his palace, his 
llious. ſtruggles are | 
where _—_ — are moſt — wane 
where there is the greateſt concern _ | 
and ſubdue the declared 55 . 


nſt the eurrent, feels "its 
bl thereof another m 


ſelf. to be carried along, wi it 
haps all this, to,one that was never — — 
lineſi.] Theſe rebellious motions, and ri 
however, in this * militant” ſtate, are really (ame. 
rous, that a particular - confeſſion of, or an explicit 
for every one of them, 10 not to be ex- 


4 The caſe of ye 


the force of 'a mc temptation; nay 
be overtaken in Tingle acts of ſuch ſins. . But N is 
not a good man, according to the ſcriptural charak- 


tet of good men, if he continue impenitent in the ha- 


bitual practice, I do not ſay of many, but of any one 
ſin of this kind, and does not, in caſe of con | 
the guilt even of a ſingle act, recover himſelf 
particular and explicit repentance, as David and 


tor did. There is all the difference in the world * 


tween ſingle acts into which 4 man off his guard may 


be ſurpriſed upon occaſion, and an 5 indul- 
gence in a habitual practice. This obviouſly ap- | 


Pear to be the ſeripture. doctrine, by EA 
4. John ii. 9. with chap. i. 8. n 
4 We have a liſt of preſumptuous ſins in Cor. vi. 9. 


and in Gal. v. 19. and in other places of ſcripture 


where” it is. expreſsly declared, - linners- of that 
.fort ſhall not inherit "the kingdom of God. And it is 
oblerredle that the Apoſtle doci wi « Forni- 


&* cators, 


280 eee 

| nn nk: ee and adulterers or 
ho indulge in ſeveral of theſe fine] but the « 
non is, Weirher the one, nor the other.“ 
excuin u pany eren to ul who indulge hems 


ng ng 
18 too A 
preachers, as I. you call yourſelves, - But it lathe oak 


Vine of 1 641 the . 
ters, au well 5 of Wl orthodox Chriſtians, whom you. 
allow to be the ſtrid party, We maintain with , 


Chriſt, that except. a man be boyn ag ain, he cammot \ 4 


| Jee- the kingdom of God: and with. the 
2 Cor. v. 1. « If any man be in Chriſt, he'js a new. 
5 creature,” and that not only ſome, but „ ALL 
4 tlüngs are become news and with the 

That then onlywe ſhall not be aſhamed, when we have 
5 reſpe& to the commandments.” * For be that 
4 ſaid, Do not commit adultery, ſaid alſo, Do not 
* kill. Now if thou commit no adultery, yet if tiou 
« kill, thou art become a tranſgreſſor of the law. 
For whoſoever: ſhall keep | the whole law, and yet 
* offend in one point, he is guilty of all,” James ii. 
10. b e n e 


| To illuſtrate our do drin 
ſuppoſe a perſon naturally endued with a ſweet bene- 
volent diſpoſition, meeting with an opportunity that 
could not fail to draw it forth into exerciſe ; and that 
upon ſuch an occaſion, he ſhould actually imitate the 
example of the good Samaritan. This, he may be 
ſuppoſed to do, while at the ſame time a voluptuous 
diſpoſition reigns in him unſubdued, and is habitually 
indulged on-every ſuitable temptation. In this caſe, 
the good office he did to his neighbour is no ſufficient 
evidence of his being in favour and friendſhip with 
God: e ood work as hath the promiſe u 
divine acceptan or, beſides other eflential de. 
E "his 
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the character of a 


fain 
favourite luſt with their 


= of theſe The are 


18 2 Ore n 
and xxviii. 9. 3 Pal: I. 16. 17. ; I. i. 11,—and lxvi. 


$- 1 Jer. vi. 20. Ne. 
I have the rather mentioned the Above Auna cute; 


becauſe I am informed by the news · papers that it was 


7 your eauſe in the 
parliament, 2+ an inſtance of the ablurdity of the e. 
thodox doctrine. = | 

A very different idea, indeed, of what diſtinguiſhes 


by. thoſe who 


ſeem to be of opi 
BR a ſtate of 


8 They think tht dene » man con: 
ſubject to, i. e. habitually, indulges himſelf in 
3 "= (as they chuſe to call them by a fort-of 
ſwear- 
think 


palliative ward), perhaps drunkenneſs, 

ing, &c. yet if theſe are overbalanced, at 

they may may, ; by more and greater virtues, he is ſafe, 

ther actions are accepted. of God, ag truly 

Mos yore This way of thinking they are apt ta 

l ret and to condemn. us for. uncharitable- 

neſs if we are not ready to give the fame indulgence 3 

whereas the fcripture-doftrine evidently is, that 

though one cannot be convicted of any open diſobe- 

Gence to the ſixth, for example, or the eighth com- 

mand, yet if, at the ſame time, he 801 

* * "habitual breach af the. enth * 

| n 


the preſent diſpenſations of providence, they may be 
to the peace of the world, and the e 


ſiſtence of mankind in this ſtate of trial and proba- 


tion; yet as to the concerns of a future life, 


will never paſs for true virtues in the ſight of God, or 
find a full acceptance with him, unleſs they proceed 


from a true, or which is the ſame thing, a /teperla- 
tive loye to him, i. e. a love that habitually prefers 

him, not to ſome things only, but to every thing 
whatever. As it would lead me too far to illuſtrate 
the proof of all this, which you will find (not to men- 
tion other authors). clearly done in Placette's Zraits 
des bonnes oeuvres ;*1 only refer you to the 


following paſſages of ſcripture, from whence, I think, 


it may eaſily be deduced : Match. x. 37. ; - Luke-xiv. 


26. ; Mark x. 21.; Matth. v. 19.; John xiv. 23. 24. 


and xv. 4. Matth. vii. 18.; 1 John ii. 5. c. 
And now, Sir, to apply this doctrine to the prac- 


tice patroniſed by you, when you ſay, We muſt 


continue to ſubſcribe as we can. That ſuch a 
ſcandalous denial of the articles of your faith is a %%, 
has been already demonſtrated, and even admitted by: 
yourſelf, when you ſo bitterly complain of the diſa- 


greeable feelings of your con/cience, and impùte it to 
callouſneſs that others are not equally ſenſible of the 


impropriety, as you ſoftly © call it. (If elſewhere” 


you maintain that it would be criminal to omit this 


grievous impropriety, I cannot help your inconſiſt- 
ency).——'That it is not a fin of infirmity, but à fre- 


2 = ſumptuous” 


in a ſtate of acceptance with God, nor can any thing 'he- 
does pleaſe him, as it does not proceed from a right 
principle, is not done in a right manner, or directed 
to a right end. In a word, the moſt ſhining appear- 
ances, and even the moſt amiable diſpoſitions, though 

ſuch as the man Jeſus loved, however neceſſary, in 
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. flimptuous one, but too obviouſly, from its 
0 being habitually abetted, and deliberately indulged. 
— 4 It has, inderd all the characters of a preſumptuous 
ks- fin. It is a direct wilful diſobedience to a plain poſi- 
ht tive. precept, as formal and preciſe as any in the wor 
ed of God. It admits of no excuſe from the ſudden at- . 
ug tack 'of -an unforeſeen —_—_— whereby one may 
A* be ſurpriſed unaware, as Peter was; but is delibe- 
— rately-reſolved on with premeditation. It is againſt 
6 the light and dictates of your own conſciences. It is 
b. ſo far from being repented of, even by a general re- 
wy pentance, that it is poſitively and obſtinately vindiea- 
Bos ted. And, in fine, it is an avowed preference of a 
„ worldy livclitood te the command of God, and the, 
4. | 5 — you ought, to have for what you take to be 
1 $trutn. _ 1 a "A | l 4 
8 How, Sir, can you reconcile all this with the «4. 1 
4 preſs declaration of our Saviour? Matth. xvi. 24. If 1 
« any man will come after me, let him deny himſelf, | | 
« and take up his croſs and follow me. For whoſo- Y 
&« eyer will ſave his life, ſhall loſe it; and whoſoever | = 
« will loſe his life for my fake, ſhall find it. For | ':  _ 


* what is a man profited, if he thall gain the whole 
& world and loſe his own foul ? or what ſhall a man 
6«. give in exchange for his foul? No fervant can 
a 2 two maſters, (Luke xvi. 13.) . Ye cannot 
<« ſerve God and Mammon.“ And, ſays the Apoſtle 
John, “Love not the world, neither the things that 
« are in the world. If any man love the world, the 
«love of the Father is not in him,“ 1 John ii. 15. 
In all which: paſſages you may obſerve, that a prefer- | 
ence of any worldly conſideration to our duty, not 0 
only is a fin, but, if impenitenly perſiſted in, is ut- 3 
terly inconſiſtent with the favour of God and eternal | 
falvation. Es GRIT at EE 
Do you not expreſsly teach, that our temporal are 
to be preferred to our ſpirituał concerns? that truth 
may be facrificed /to a worldly livelihood ? and that 
when obedience to the command of God comes in 
A K k competition 
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ag _. Sinfulngly of Premed - 
CGE 
Pert e muſt give way. to the laſt? 2 


any thing ſtand in a more diametrical oppoſition 
the conſtant doctrine of our Saviour, who has + 


us ſo illuſtrious an example of the oontrary? Na 


8 out this as the very rack age 

on which . What you vi- 2 
dicate ig preciſely the very thing which pro 

g "dag Thele, we are told, 


ruin of the ſtony-ground 
having no roat, withered away. For when tribus, 


lation Pariſcth heeauſe of the word, by n they 


are offended. 

It is not a ſingle aA or two only. of denyin ing you 
faith, that you are: guilty of, but a conſtant 
bitual living in the profeſſion of a religion which you 


ſeem to have the utmoſt abhorrence and contempt. of; 
2 religion which you have repreſented as conſiſting in 


oſs ignorance, and upon which you have not ſpared 
e maſt opprobrious epithets. Conſequently, you 


live jn a conſtant and; habitual courſe. of diſſimulation 
and hypocriſy. I ſincerely lament, Sir, that there 
** been any occaſion for ſuch language, and am 


realy fath to uſe it. - But if there is the moſt unde» 


e ground far it, conſider, I pray you, if 2 do 
| conſiſtent with a life af favour and acceptance ' 74 


God. 


look upon as falſe and contemptible, upon a certain 
particular occaſions that you have written. a book in 
vindication of i it, But you inſinuate, in "os mans of 


your book, that when — you have, by this 
procured admiſſion, you then preach as 


avow your ſentiments as openly, as if you 


under no eng ents to e contrary. Lou tell 54 : 
p- 312. that had yau all the liberty you 22 for, 
* the. moral clergy would preach juſt as. they do at 
this hour.“ 5 
Whatever credit this may meet with in „Eger 


You are ſo far from tes te REF: 
an abhorred religion, or at leaſt of tenets that yoy 
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TFbere 1 believe b. u the caſe, you. ener drag: 


hope to impoſe ſo far upon us who are members 


the church of Scotland. I can tell you what there 


were many witneſſes of. When I ventured to report 
ſomething like this in a meeting of the General Af. 
ſembly, and that only as aſſerted in your book, not 


and jt was univerſally admitted by the party, whoſe 
meaſures have your approbation, that nothing but 


orthodox doctrine was preached in our pulpits. I af-.. 
ſure 15 Sir, that if you durſt venture to aſſert in 


the embly houſe, what you have ubliſhed in yo 
book, viz. That the majority in wolf N dre are 
of the ſame ſentiments with Mr A. B. you would 


 foon find it diſavowed by your on party; eſpecially 
if you ſhould pretend that they actually dare to vent 


theſe doctrines from the pulpit. 
Tour preaching, I own, is indeed very different 


from that of the orthodox. Kay preach Chriſt af- 
es. 


ter the example of the apoſtles. You do not pretend 
to do ſo; and ſo far your pretenſions are admitted: 


Tou call yourſelyes only preachers of morality ; ſuch - 
as it is. Of this your book has exhibited a ſample. 


Would to God that what you preach was Chriſtian 


morality, or what we call true holineſs, inſtead of ſu- 


petficial declamations about virtue in the. general, 


wherein you are rather excelled by Lord Shaftiſbury, 


and other modern infidels. 
But beſides your omiſſion of the peculiar doctrines 


of Chriſtianity, and ſometimes indirect and artful in- 
ſinuations to the prejudice of them, conceived in 
words that are capable perhaps of a ſound ſenſe, ou 
dare not yet, openly and directly, oppoſe them. 


You know, Sir, that you dare not. If all the diſ- 


cipline of this church were as entirely aboliſhed as 


you could wiſh, the people themſelves would not bear 
it. I. appeal to yourſelf, Sir, whether, to your own 
knowle | 
people at leaſt, as have the greateſt profeſſion of reli- 
, 8 K K 2 " | gion, 
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3 IV 7 
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ks my opinion, I was like to be accuſed of calumny  * 


ge, this is not the cafe of all ſuch of our 


e 
She s 


age, conſequently thoſe by whom our churches. 
_ 4 As for them who have a reliſh for yu 
= | _ doctrines, and whoſe > aaa ou boaſt of, they hw 
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and ours; ſo that if you were indeed to ſpeak out as 
” plainly from the pulpit as you do in an anonymous 
book, you would ſoon have little more than empty 
WE  ._ © walls to preach to. This is what you are not unappri- 
1 ſed of: For, in p. 338. you thus expoſtulate with thoſe 
| of your omn whom you blame for want of re“. 
ſolution. © Your opinions are known in fact; why 
Will you not avow them in name The people 


count.” Nor are you inſenſible how. much their 
cowardly behayivur is contrary to their duty : For in 
the ſame addreſs you endeavour to rouſe them by this 


| infalt over you, and the ſacred cauſe of truth, for 
78 which you onglit to ſuffer every extremity, lies blecd- 
RE, ing from the wounds of bigotry.”  * .* 

Tell me, on who boaſt that the moral dergy, 
BE as you love to call them, do at this hour preach. juſt: 


. 


as they would do, were all their ſhackles removed, 


Saylour is no more than a mere creature? that his 
death is not an expiatory facrifice for our fins? that 


3 : matters are not yet come ſuch a length with us, buf 
„ that moſt of you would be aſhamed to be bony 
| F preaching up one day for truths, what hundreds of 
| witneſſes ſaw you, the other day, renouncing as er- 


the eſtabliſhed religion which you ſtill continue to 

| profeſs in all your public mini 
5 unreaſonable, as you conceive it to be, in your private 
thoughts. e fact cannot be denied, that you live 
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A  alteady, in a great mealiire; left both your churches 


have already ſeparated P on this very ac- 


ument, In the mean time . your enemies loudly , ! 


Have any of them yet ventured to preach, that our 


rors. No, Sir, you cannot but be ſenſible that it is 


iſtrations, abſurd and 


in the outward profeſſion of a religion, wherein one 


. tnankind is not ina fallen ſtate ? &c. I apprehend that 


and worſhipped as God, 
to be in a very different ſtate 
human nature came from the i * of God, 


here the method of recovery is ſuppoſed to be ſuch 


as you, can neither, underſtand nor approve. In a 
word, a religion totally different from, if not * 

to what you in your hearts. 9 

And do you really i that ſuch a behaviour can 
pleaſe that God who in Mon with 
the-mouth, as well 1 „ whe pop the heart,” who 

requires us to let our light ſhine before men, os 

_ glorify him with our bodies, as well as our, 

both of which he claims as his? - 

T heſe conſiderations, Sir, are mitte tn. 
merely as ſerving to confute your ſenſe of Wu 

tion; but in order to induce you and others who have 

| adopted i it, to-break off ſo ruinous-a fin by repent- 


ance, 3 the pardon of it, through that 
t 


blood whoſe you ſeem not to have a ſufficient 
value for. And to — this yet a little farther, al- 
low me to mention the following obſervation. 


dom has not only been always highl * 


tolled in the Chriſtian church, but it is roſs y re- 
quired of us by Chriſt, when a profeſſion of the true 


religion cannot be made 1 being expoſed tbere- 


5 According to your doctrine, however, it would 


e the moſt egregious folly, to render ourſelves 


e and Fin becauſe our rulers are unrea . 
ſonable. You, it ſeems, would ſubſcribe, not only 
what the French Proteſtants at the revocation of the 
_ edi& of Nantz, called the mark of the beaſt, but 
even the Turkiſh Coran, rather than be excluded 
from an office and emoluments-which you have "ni 
natural ns ht to. Nay, martyrdom, upon your p 

ciples, inſtead of being one of the nobleſt 65 


grace, and the higheſt effort of iety, would, on the 


contrary, be a grievous fin. , For; it cannot. but be 
highly criminal to, throw away not only a. temporal e. 
N but bur * itſelf, when wes can . 


"i * . 
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5t means that are perfectly innocent, as the profef. 
fo of what we do not believe id maintained 7 you 


5. different are your ſentiments Won thoſe of the = 
primitive church ? Under the perſecutions to which 
Chriſtians were then expoſed, cruel and ſevere as the 
are known to have been, it is no wonder that ſome 4 
the leaſt ſteady among them did ſometimes fo far ſue- 
cumb, as to offer incenſe to an idol, or to partake of 
idolatrous facrifices. But need I telt you the ſeveri 
of eccleſiaſtical diſcipline upon ſuch 'occaſions? Do 
you net know that, by the canons of councils, it- . 
was protracted in ſome caſes to three years, in others, 
according to the degree of the ſcandal, to fix or ſe- 
yen years, before the ſcandalous could be admitted 
into communion with the faithful? 
The Apoſtle Paul, ſpeaking of this fin, 1 Cor. vill X 
allows that thoſe who were Rex ty of it, did entertain 
the truth in their hearts. had knowledge, 3 1. 
they knew that an idol was a in the world, 
y 4- This, however, did by no means atone fot 
＋ r betraying it in their external behaviour : © For, 
the ef y 10. if any man ſee thee who 
44 (a knowledge fit at meat in the idols temple, ſhall 
« not the — of him who ig weak be embol- 
& dehed to eat thoſe things which are offered to idols, 
_ © and through thy knowledge ſhall the weak brother 
« periſh for whom Chriſt died? But when ye fin ſo 
0e againſt the brethren, and wound their weak cons 


& ſcience, ye in againſt Chriſt.” 


In that bloody perſecution that was raiſed by „ I 


bel in the church of the ten tribes, there is no doubt 
that a great many Iſraelites, in whom the world and 
the fear of men prevailed, were overawed into a cm- 
 pliance by the threatenings of their perſecutors. I 
make no eden that they believed in their heart: 
what they denied with their mouths, Not a few. 
them, probably, had as great a .contempt of 
idols to which they bowed, as you have of thoſe oh 
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been a moſt egregious fool. He choſe to run the 
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ticles to which. you ſet your names. But did God 
own them for his pe and accept of the inward 
reverence they had for him, without any external pro- 
feſſion or appearance of it? By no means, He con- 
ſidered them all as apoſtates and deſerters. He told 
Elijah, that he had only reſerued for e 


1 * 


thorſand. And what is their character 


4 knees, that have not bowed unto Baal, and every- 


“ mouth that hath not kiſſed him,” 1 Kings xix. 18, 
Tou know how much the wiſdom as well as the 
piety of Daniel was celebrated by the Prophet Eze- 
iel, his contemporary, and how highly it was valued 
by the beſt judging. monarchs, both, of Babylon, and 
of Perſia Yet, in your. apprchenſion, he muſt have 
riſk of being caſt into the den of lions, and of bei 
torn in pieces by thoſe. fierce and ſavage beaſts N. 
ey, rather than omit an open and avowed profeſ- 
fon of his religion, How eaſy would it have been to 
have prope in a more ſecret manner, at leaſt without 
opening his window three times a day, and ng 
himſelf to the danger of being convicted, by the teſ- 
timony of witneſſes, of diſobedience to a law made 
by as unreaſonable men as our forefathers? Was it 
wrong in the Spirit of God to record for our inſtruc. 


tion and jmitation ſo noble an example of fottitude, 


when he might have preſerved his life, with his ho- 


-nourable lucrative 1 by a diſſimula · 
han yours? | 


tion beyond compariſion leſs. th 
How unaccountable, upon your principles, was tha 
conduct of Shadrach, Meſhach, and Abednego? 


and how much more ſtill that of God himſelf, wh 
_ "honoured it with ſo extraordinary and even miracu - 
lous an approbation ? 1 | 


How awful are the. ing „ how expreſs the 


threatenings, denounced in the ſcripture againſt thoſe. 


who continue in the profeſſion. of a falſe religion 
3 ' a 8 | ſtianity. 
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Rani}. See N 9. 10. 11.3 2 Cor: vi. 17 15 
Jer. li. 6.; og tc; . | 
Some people are apt to-1 a man may 
be in a ſtate of, acceptance wich God, may have = | 
0 — wn geen be has ie has it not to that" "= which is 
| They an are Bom to think, (and are —— in ſuch 
opinions by falſe teachers), that the courage and reſo- 
lution that is neceſſary for that Lg ed is ſomething  . 
different from regenerating of 
[You ſee I ſometimes take the 1 libe the 
terms of that ion which you procl „ I - 
think myſelf intitled to by your external profeſſion of 
1 however arge ma 27 yourſelf to abuſe it when 
ing concealed]. Not a s. even of thoſe who are 
p nſible that it is a fin to deny the truth upon any c- 
caſion, are apt to look y_ it as but a fin of f mill. 
Pa confiſtent with a ſtate of grace. The will grant 

t God diſapproves of it: But this they fondly 
imagine he may do, and yet bear with it in 
condeſcenſion to the eſs and frailty of our na- 
tures ;- and ray they will admit the neceſſity of 

ink the grace given to martyrs is 
| we ed ther which | 1 neceſſary mf morn oh. | 
Chriſtians. 

There eannot be; a more graſs and pernicious error 
chan this. It is certain that God pardons no ſin but 
what we repent of, either by by & particular or general 
repentance. As for bearing with unpardoned fin, it 
is a thing not known in ſcriptural divinity ; nor in- 
deed has it any meaning. According to the infal- 
kble ſtandard of our religion, no ſin whatever is ea · 
pable of forgiveneſs, while « wilful indulgence of it 
continues: * The wicked muſt forſake his way, and 

1 \_ © the unrighteous man his thoughts, before the Lord 
1 EP « will have mercy upon him, and our God abundant- 
| «'2 3 If Iv. 7. : See Prov. xxviii. 13. Luke 
Ali. Acts iii. 19. de. Even ſins of- infirmity, | 
if, n detected, they are not abhorred, but know - 
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umptuous ſins. Unleſs we fight againſt them, and 
endeavour, as far as they are known to us, to ſub. 
due them, we cannot expect the pardon of them: 
Whoſoever is born of God, doth. not commit ſin, 
Ci. e. indulge himſelf in the habitual practice of any 
known fin}, for his ſeed remaineth in him, and hie 
cannot [thus] fin, becauſe he is born of God. 


| It has always been a maxim in Chriſtianity, that 


every true Chriſtian muſt be a martyr, if not in act, 
yet in diſpoſition and reſolution: All. that will live 
godly in Chriſt Feſus, muſt be ready to ſuffer per- 
Secution. If we ſuffer, we ſhall alſo reign with 
him ; if we deny him, he alſo will deny us. See 
Matth. xvi. 25. and x. 38. 39. 28. Mark vili. 34. 
Wiha can be no other motive to- induce us to deny 
the truth, but ſome worldly conſideration, i. e. a pre- 
ference of ſome preſent temporal enjoyment to the 
honour, to the authority, and the favour of God. In 
your caſe particularly, nothing elſe is ſo much as pre- 
tended. not this directly inconſiſtent with what 
our Saviour has expreſsly aſſured us of? A ſuperla- 
tive love to God is eſſential to the character of a true 
_ Chriſtian : Matth. x. 37-3 Luke xiv.'26. where we 
are expreſsly aſſured, that if we prefer our life itſelf, 
or the deareſt enjoyments in the world, to God and 
our duty, N. B. we cannot be his diſciples. And 
does not the Apoſtle John as expreſsly aſſure us, that 
« if any man love the world, the love of the Father 
« is not in him,” 1 John ii. 15. Surely that man 
loves the world prevalently, loves it above Gad, who, 
for the ſake of it, perſiſts impenitentiy in what his 
own conſcience is ſenſible of the impropriety of, to 
uſe your own palliative word, and which nothing but 
callouſneſs of conſcience can hinder others from per- 
ceiving. Was ita ſingle act only, upon an -unfore- 
feen and violent temptation, there might be hopes of 


recovery by repentance. But to reſolve upon it de- 
. LI iberately 
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nderately before hand, and afterward to adhere vb 
ſtinately to, and defend pertimacio 
ee pee OO OY 2 85 
= can think of no objection except 
but indeed it is 2 formidable one. I am fer 
file that it muſt cut me down with by far the nia · 


fore it but in the opinion of very few: It is, that 0. 
cording to this doctrine, > toe are very few that will 
be ſaved. And indeed I frankly on, i, G it-is tou 

in and too. juſt an inference, from what has bern 
id. But as it is à truth ſo difagrecable to the bulk 
of mankind, I muſt gow lay my accourit with the u· 

| foal reproaches- caſt thoſe who tre at caſe iv 
Zion, upon thoſe who 25 
turb the falſe peace derbe ſo many axe lulled 


accuſed of downright male volence; ; and that war 
men of. their danger will be called damming t 


| whelmed, in the opinion of the many, by ſuch _ 
1 as the orthodox have been long aceuſtomed to; 


—— melancholy, cruelty, and ae e illibe· 
rality and uncharitableneſs. 
It is no ſmall eomfort under this load, that we have 
it to bear in Oy with our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, 


men. He has taught the doctrine, and be admits 
the inference, however uncharitable it may appear to 
men of liberal ſentiments; who cry, peace, peace, 
where there is no peace, He, as the apoſtles, 


hand, and the world on the other; plainly infinua» 
ting, that the bulk of mankind are not of his flock, 
- Nay; he tells us, that even: of the many that are 
called, feu are choſen, If we take his word for it, 
the road to deſtruction is a broad and paved one, 
"a the ue that ended to it a wide one: whereas 


Sirait 


uſty, ſuch an-a&t gs 


ity every where. 1 know there is no ſtandingę be. 


impertinence to dif. 
in a fatal and dangerous ſecurity.” 1 expect to be | 


neger 


and that by wholeſale, or in ſholes. I muſt be over- 


ſpecially from the infidels of the preſent age; ſuch 4 


the moſt charitable perſon that ever appeared among 


always diſtin ein between his little flock-on the one ' 
. 


"If this dofrine- Aenne in indeed it in i 


behaves us b mach the more to amend ta ir; for it is 


interruption-of theiripeeſent ſenſual pleaſure, will not 
give ear to it! But if he who came to ſave a loſt 
5 in the trueſt charity, frequently inculcate 

they do the worſt and the moſt uncharitable: 
office, "The Jall hoſe aſleep-whom he thought it ne- 
— . — and that in real charity 
a their periſhing fouls. To celebrate 
of theſe es of thinking as liberal, and to ſtig- 
=—_ the other as narrow, will by no means decide 
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That 4 is no cruelty i in cenfuring this pratiice. | 
Some eber evils i in it pointed out. 


1 N nie, that what has been fi, i 4 


no means - pleafarit or palatable to 


the world prevails, which apparently interfetes with 
our temporal intereſt? One who appears on the ſame 
ſide of the queſtion with you, in the Scots 
pleads that your plan of ſubſcription ought not to be 
eng t; ured. The very expreſſion implies, that 
you feel the juſtneſs of the cenſure, not without a 
conſiderable degree of pain. No body would think 
it, or call- it cruelty, for an opponent to expoſe him - 
ſelf, and give you an advantage over him, by attack- 
ing you with an inconcluſive argument; the weakneſs 
of which you could eaſily detect. In ſuch a caſe, . the 
idea of cruelty would not readily be ſuggeſted. Then 
& „ only 


which of them ls the juſteſt and trueſt, or moſt con-. 


. Ab” indeed what can be ſo, where 


* | 


only can you be ſenſible of pain in a contre 
ee to be really untenable, Wich 
you are wilfully determined never to give up. If one 
were ſincerely diſpoſed to admit the true knowledge of 
his duty, and to have his errors that h 
might abandon them, he would take it as 
office, and look upon him as his beſt friend, who did 
him ſo real a ſervice. The more - manis: 
feſtly that the falſchood of his error was diſplayed,; ſo 
much the more would he think himſelf obliged to 
the detecter. So did holy David, Pal. cxli. 5. 
On the contrary, a worldly man cannot 
a diſcovery of the ſinfulneſs of any practice which 
is,abſolutely determined to approve. If 
tives bear ſuch a ſovereign ſway over 
cleareſt diſcovery of ſin or duty muſt 
the only effect that ſuch diſcovery can 
is to make him uneaſy. And the clearer 
- demonſtration is, ſo much the more 
he feel. Conſequently, one who points 
fulneſs of a practice which he is reſolved not 
bandon, can be regarded by him in no other 
but as an enemy: and all his reaſoning, the more 
| forcible it is, will only ſeem to be the feve 
cruelty, becauſe it gives him nothing but pain. This 
ſufficiently accounts for their neglecting to peruſe or 
look into any reaſoning that may be publiſhed in 
oppoſition to their favourite opinions, and con- 
ſequently for the little effect which the moſt laboured 
argument can ever be expected to have. This is 
« the condemnation, that light is come into the 
* world, and men loved darkneſs rather than light, 
& becauſe their deeds were evil. For every one that 
4 doth evil, hateth the light, neither cometh to the 
< light, leſt his deeds ſhould be reproved. But he 
<« that doth truth, cometh to the light, that his 
&« deeds may be made manifeſt; John iti. 19. 
The pain which obſtinate ſinners feel from the light 
of truth, frequently provokes them to pour out their 
reſentment upon thoſe who dare venture to 1 — 
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W ng Ezek. ii. 6. 


in their view: This has given riſe to all 


the repeal terms of illiberality, gloom, uncha- 
, &c. wherewith the orthodox have 


— enemies of truth, whether open 
 infidels or concealed heretics. But all this affords 


_—— ny Res And 
40 (fays God to the , be 
a — de afraid of their words, 
by though briers and thorns be with thee, and thou 
e doſt dwell among ſcorpions : be not afraid of their 
« words, nor_be diſmayed at. their looks, though 

< they be a rebellious houſe. And thou ſhalt beak 
« my words-unto them, whether. they will hear, or 
< whether they will forbear, for they are molt rebel- 


7. 
Indeed. if one can be ſuppoſed ſo malevolent as to 
pour light into the eyes of his neighbour, with no 


Leher eee to give den pe, I. confeſs he would 


juſt] io mpring putation of cruelty... And I ſhall 

"that I am not altogether without 
ſuſpicion, "tat fuck of OR as complain of cruelty, 
upon a che dnn eir conduct being ſet in a 
clear light, will feel — of this Good offi 
than an increaſe. of their pain. But as we cannot 
foreſee what effect the right ma N it is ſufely 
a pa 24 ton to communicate it, whet will hear, or 


you will forbear. This 3s fo far from be- 


ig crc in the ſight of God, that, on the contra- 
upon the omiſſion of it in that very light, 
= aQually — the neglect of this part of our 
duty to the culpable defect or qo at of our 
charity: Lev. xix. 17. * Thou ſh HATE, thy 
„brother in thine — thou ſhalt in any wiſe re- 
buke thy neighbour, and not ſuffer ſin upon him.” 
Even where there is little hope of convincing the 
defender of a ſinful practice, one may be actuated by 
a better motive, in expoſing the weakneſs of his rea- 
cock or in ſhewing how little ground there is for his 
ent 3 namely, the prevention of from 

om 


2 who have been im 


£1 thought les would de. Qt bit; wind 


playing with ſacred, ſerious, and ſolemn things. 
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Yo ee of pronoun n 
from being impoſed the falſe colauts ji 
e e ang inn 


much aſſurance, dreſſed .. But as I am ſure thera 
upon; and ar 

to be undeceived, I ſhall, for their ' fakes; 
entlon a few more of the bad uctices of ins 


== ns indulging themſelves in .the-: diſhoneſt. li 
which for. -1 would not have ſaid * ard 


1. It is a groſs and daring bebe d, u Sipinh 


ordinance, a want of reverence for the religious wor- | 


ſhip of God, and a moſt preſumptuous and licentious 
No- 
thing can be more eſſential to the churactor of a ſin- 
cere worſhipper of the true God, than à holy awe of 
that grand and illuſtrious Being, whoſe glorious ma- 
ey mult needs ſtrike all who know believe in 
im with the moſt profound and reſpectful reverence. 
To uſe freedoms with him, which ever ſome of our 
fellow creatures cannot be imagined to brock, with- 
out reſenting them as the higheſt affront, how gla- 
ringly unſuitable to what he is, and what we are! 
For I am à great King, ſuith the Lord of lfte, 
and my name is dreatful among the heatlie. 
What can be more manifeſtly inconſiſtent” with the 
reverence which is due unto his name, chan to enter 


his courts, and come. into his preſence, with an ex- 


ng deſign to trifle with him, to act a ſhuffling part, 

lay faſt and looſe before him? Struck with the 
we of his a majeſty, when his adorers af- 
ſemble for his worſhip,” ſurely every thing that is there 
acted ſhould be done ſeriouſly and in earneſt. His 


courts are by no means the proper theatre for a farce. 


Be not deceived: God is not mocked, And what _ 
more daring moekery can there be, than to act or 
ſpeak one thing upon ſuch an occaſion;! when the di- 


rect contrary is meant? 


Now, Sir, let me beſeech you to form in your own 


imagination the true pictute of a worſhipping aſſembly, 


met for the ordination of a miniſter upon your plan. 
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by 


PRs No cen n beg i 1 
is of ide religion eſtabliſhed 


tue con 
in the church of Boctland ; and they are met in ex- 


of a paſtor to be ſettled among. them Who 
x of ee eee 
inſtead of reptoaching or miſrepreſenting it in their 


EF ; who is to inſtruct their children in it, and to 
s t 


heir public worſſip according to the principles 
thereof, and not ES the principles of an oppoſite one, 
To this, know, __ have all the right that the 
laws, civil and ſiaſtical, of this. church 2 
nation, can give them; not to mention the He gener 
nature ani -eſtabliſhed rules of ſociety. certain 
ſo important and intereſting a point, „ is called up 
by name, after _ folemn acts "oy 22 n a! 
and being partir interrogated, in the mi 
the congtegation, 4 in the preſence of God, ſo- 
profeſſes his firm belief of, and adhe- 
rence to, "he diſtinguiſhing tenets of that religion, 


and. renotinces with abhorrence ſuch other tenets as 


have been taught in oppoſition. thereto, — God hears 
and ſœes all this. — But lie knows all the while, that 
the miſcreant is lying in bis houſe before the 
God of truth; that he is baſely cheating his people; 
and, may I not ſay, hypocritically and treacherouſſy 
cluding the ſtricteſt laws that can be expreſſed in 
words. After what has been argued; am I not ſuffi- 


ciently intitled to uſe theſe words? God nes, 


that al this is regarded only as an inſignificant 
of form, which, for the fake of a living, m be 


_ complied with, becauſe out forcfathers, were unrea- 


ſonable. He knows that it is'a mere theatrical play, 
acted upon a ſtage creed by him for the great pur- 
poſe of "wth: and fincerity, He fees ſome of the ac- 
tors inwardly laughing at the ludicrous ſcene, at this 
profane; mockery of him and his people. He knows 
that tlie tenets which this man preſumptuouſly ven- 
tures in his preſence to profeſs an eſteem and appro- 
bation of, are really regarded by him with abhor- 
rence and deteſtation; that they are to him fookſh 
neſs, and conſidered as the invaſions of e 
an 


COR 
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n 
and ignorance,” which deſerve to be explo- | 
WT: ded; wore Be 14d which he is renouncing; are 
N | indeed confidered by, the renouncer as important 
| truths, revealed to the world by him who is truth - 
itſelf, to whoſe face, in a manner, he impudently ' 
dares to brand them with the denomination of error 
__ and a lie. I aſk now, Sir, is there one circun- 
_ ſtance here mentioned more than what muſt needs be 
— ſuppoſed in your plan? And do you think that God 
= - can view ſuch an inſult on his majeſty, ſuch a con- 
„ | tempt of his omniſcience, with the fame pleafure 
| | it may give you? —— What a handle is hereby 
afforded to the infidels among us to call the clergy 
cheats and impoſtors? And how does the character 
of many of your innocent brethren ſuffer upon your 
account? honeſt and ſincere as they are. Nay, they 
ſuffor inſtead of you. For your friends the infidela 
allow you we honeſt becauſe you ee diſ- 
A honeſty ; while they pronounce all to be hypocrites 
=. 0 Do to be honeſt. . 
* : There is a paſſage in Mal. i. 6. — 8. which is too 
TEE applicable upon this occaſion : * A ſon honoureth _ 
c his father, and a ſervant his maſter: if then I be 
« a father, where is mine honour? and if I be a ma- 
i <« ſter, where is my fear? ſaith the Lord of hoſts 
_— <«< unto you, O prieſts, that deſpiſe my name: and 
_ <« ye ſay, Wherein Have we deſpiſed thy name? Ye 
we ' © offered polluted bread upon mine altar, and ye ſay, 
„ Wherecin have we. polluted thee? in that ye ſay, 
= <« The table of the Lord is eontemptible. And if ye 
0 « offer the blind for ſacrifice, is it not evil? and if 
1 | « ye offer the lame and ſick, is it not evil? offer it 
= | « now unto thy governor, will he be pleaſed with 
= e thee, or accept thy perſon? faith the Lord of 
"TM cc hoſts.” | "fy #* * 7 
* Jou ſee it is no new thing, even for thoſe who 
wt | ſerve at God's altar, to deſpiſe his name, and that 
bY | too, without knowing that they do ſo. © They may 
be ready to ſay, Wherein have we deſpiſed thy 


name? lt was, no doubt, treating him very con. 
I temptibly, 
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temptibly;-to-offer the blind,' the lame, and the fick, 
the prieſts who did ſo were alto» 


inſenſible of the inſult they were guilty of.— 


- But what ſhall we think of defihing his courts with - 
falſehood and diſſimulation, and of. giving him the lie 


to his face? And yet there are ſucceſſors of theirs 


' who ſee no harm in this neither. But let us have re- 
courſe to the Prophet's compariſon, to make us ſen- 


ſible how outrageous an injury is thereby done to 
him. And let me aſk you, Would any of you, when 


| _ the oaths to your carthly ſovereign, venture 
to t 


> tell him to his face, [now your ſecreteſt thoughts 

e vocal to that omniſcient Sane with whom you 
e to do ], that you conſider this ceremony as a 
mere piece of. inſignificant form, which you are ob- 
liged to comply with, becauſe the parliament was un- 
reaſonable? Hut you are not aſhamed” to own, that 


you mean not as you ſpeak. —— Offer it now umto 
t governor; will he be pleaſed with thee, or ac» 


cept thy»per/on *: ſaith the Lord of hoſts. 

Such is the ſtreſs that God himſelf lays upon our 
maintaining a holy awe of his N u 
minds, and ſuch 1s the influence which this muſt 
needs have over the whole courſe and tenor of our 
lives, that one of the ten commands conſiſteth in 
prohibiting the leaſt degree of profanation or abuſe 


* 


of any thing whereby God is known, that great 
whoſe name is dreadful among the Heathen, 
and is entirely calculated for promoting the utmoſt 


King, 


reverence for every thing belonging to him: Thou 
ſhalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in 
“ vain: for the Lord will not hold him guiltleſs that 


„ taketh his name in vain.” His name includes all 


that whereby he maketh himſelf known; particularly 
his ordinances, and the ſolemnities of his worſhip : 


and therefore, to turn any of them into a ridiculous 


and hypocritical farce, and avowedly to trifle with him 
upon ſuch occaſions, cannot furely: but be a groſs pro- 
fanation of, and highly diſpleaſing to him. 

Mm 2. This 


n our 


| a4 e [ich - 


2. This leads to another conſideration, whiceers 
tainly o ught, and undo 


tering upon the miniſterial office cannot be n 
to expect or obtain God's bl upon it. 


I am forry to obſerve how thaw--ere eee 
whom this argument can have any great effect. Such 


of our brethren as come the neareſt to your way 
thinking, (I hope thete are few that come up to 
and whoſe r. uPip in church - judieatories have your 
approbation, ſeem likewiſe to conſider the ſertlement 
of a miniſter in no other light than that of 
ow in, what is called a living. 


period, (this enli 9 in Jour appre- 


— indeed ſo 8 upon temporal 


jects, chat ſpiritual ones are thereby in a great mea - 


ſure kept out of ſight), the very term was ſcarcely, 
if ever, hi a In all the previous ſteps 
to the ſettlement of a miniſter now- a· days, the ſucceſs 
of his miniſtrations, or the intereſt of religion, you 
| know, is an object which your friends never fuffer t6 
fall within the compaſs of their view. I do not 
expect that this argument will weigh- much with 


wv. 


them. —— Only 1 muſt beg leave to fay, that in the 


moſt lively periods of ity, the taſt has alwaye 
been as much at heart, as the firſt was "diſregarded 


by the apoſtles and other faithful meſſengers of Chrilt, 


See 1 Pet. v. a.; x Cor. ix. 22.3 Gal. iv. 29.3 I Tue 
H. 8. 9. 19. 

Now, where - ever there is any concern fog: the PR 
_ ceſs of our labours, there will ſurely. be-a defire to 
have the bleſſing of God accompanying them. With- 
* this, the wang talents will fignify nothing! 

ough a Paul plant, and Apollos water, it is only. 
God that giveth the increafe. Accordingly, you 
know, when a miniſter is ordained, he is ſet 6AM pod 
the miniſterial office. by folemn prayer to God for 
his —_ upon that amend and _ — 
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2 cis RR ns ae has he Ges of 


ordinances at heart; namely, that your way of en- 
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- hands of the preſbytery are upon bis bead, their re. 
| are poured rt eye not only that he would 


and qualify, the inſtrument, but likewiſe that he 
would with his labours by the influences 


N pong e |. ocke $ to his miniſtra- 


tions, 
But to what purpoſe do we aſk God's bleſſing, 
while we are provoking him to with-hold it? Are 


the prayers put up upon ſuch occaſions likewiſe no 


than a piece of mere form, which muſt be 
with, becauſe our forefathers,” who eſta- 


more 
complied 


bliſhed this form, « were unreaſonable?” This, I 
Hope, you ee rt Let me aſk you 


then, If the joint requeſts of-miniſters and n for 


| the bleſſing of God on what they are about, be reall y 
- a rational, neceſſary, and important part of the ordi- 


nation-office? ls it right for the perſon da 
concerned to countera@ it by another part of that 
day's action ? or to behave,” on his part, in a: wa 


that cannot be conſiſtent with the acceptance or ſucce 


of the petitions that are put up for him? Do we not 


know, that the prayer of the wicked is ſin? and 


that if we regard 1 Ne in our heart, the Lord 


will not lieur us? Can the bleſſing of God be ex- 


pected upon the labours of one who enters the chair 


of verity with a lie in his mouth? With what face 


enn it be fo much as aſked by himſelf, or by any of 


* thoſe who know his mind? Can we ever imagine, 


that he who is truth, will be induced to countenance 
a tranſaction which is carried on with unqueſtionable 
falſehood and diſſimulation Either let candidates 
act a fair and honeſt part in the preſence of God, or 
let them ceaſe to expect, or even demand his con- 
currence with, or countenance to, a falſe and hypo- 
_— tranſaction. 


How ean it be but a fin, as « bendet one, w 


tak a facred and reli us action direQly contrary ta. 
the very end and deſign of it? In all other caſes, it 
bo ora radon” vi to be highly yu 

voking 


27 


r en 


voking to God. ——Preaching, for 


of ſinners, and the edification aid comfort of true 
believers. Would not God be highly di with 
one who ſhould make uſe of this ordinance/for hard- 
ening im 3 ſinners in their wicked ways, and 
laying a ſtumbling· block before the ſaints? The ſa- 
craments are religious ordinances, intended for” the 
confirmation of our faith, and the advancement; of 
our ſanctification. What then ſhall we think of ma- 


king uſe of them for quite c purpoſes ? for 


promoting infidelity, for making the heart of ö, 
righteous ſad, wham God hath + not — fad, and 
for ſtrengthening the hands of the wicked, that he 


him not return from his wicked way by promiſing 
m life, 


ig fa © 
| ered action, the deſign of which is for the converſion 


In like manner, the profeſſion 'of found doftrine 
required of a miniſter at his ordination” is a ſacred 
action neceſſary to aſcertain his “ holding faſt the 
& faithful. word, as he hath been tau ravght, that he 
«© may be able by ſound doctrine, to —— | 
« and to convince the gainſayers,” Of this the 


ordainers muſt take ſome account. . 4 For,“ as —— 


Apoſtle adds, 4 there are many deceivens, whoſe 
« mouths muſt be Ty 1 Tit! i, 9. 10. 11. And 

ſays another Apoſtle, 2 John, 10. „ It there come any 

« unto you, and bring not. this doctrine, receive - 
« him not into your houſe, neither bid him God 
« ſpeed, For he that biddeth him God ſpeed; is 
* partaker of his evil deeds,” In execution of this 
part of our duty, it is neceſſary to uſe'ſome- teſt for 
the diſcovery of the man's principles who is admitted 
into the ſacred office of the — ry. This is done 


among vs, not only by the preſb _ _— 


him, but likewiſe in the e con 
. whoſe ſouls are committed to Fo charge; —— their 
ſatisfaction. No other end can poſſibly be in view, 

but the diſcovery of the man's principles. - And can 
it be 8 innocent to uſe the . 
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n we ene in ,, Hop 
8 bor thüs purpoſe, with a view 
tay the only end for which it could .de 
render that a concealment of his ſentiments, cet 
— to be a true declaration of them before 


n ˖ . f 
And prey; Sir, what do you think in the general; | 


of uſmg f nin afſeverations for an end quite con- 


e chat for which they were inſtituted ? If the 
ie profeſſion of his faith, which is required of a 
Fliniſte at his ordination, be not ſtrictiy and properly 
an oath, it ie, ſurely, next to it. In it has an 
awful ſolemnity in beyond that of many oaths ad- 
miniſtred by magiſtrates. Now, for what 
were oaths and ſolemn aſſeverations inſtituted ? and 
what is the effect intended to be produced by them ? 
Is it 2 full ſecurity on the patt of thoſe for whoſe 
ſakes they are 7 ? and their entire acquieſcened 
in what is thus to be & truth, which is no 
A be ealled in queſtion, / or conſidered as 
|? This is the account of * matter given 
us by the apoſtle, Heb, vi. 16. „An oath for con- 
66, rmation to them an end of all ſtrife.” ' This id 
illuſtrated-in the following verſes, from the example of 
God himſelf, who has inte the pam gf of an 
onth for this- reaſon,' that 'we' might have 1 
STRONG conſolation, or might acquieſce with 
the fulleſt and 'moſt entire ſecurity in that which he 
has ſofolemnly' affirmed. At It is for this fole end 
that God himſelf adds any extraordinary ſolemnity to 
His own affirmations, it is likewiſe fo entirely for this 
rpoſe, that he has inſtituted any ſuch thing among 


men, that, in a caſe where he required an oath to be 


taken, he required at the ſame time, on the other 


hand, an acquieſcence therein by him whoſe doubt 
about the matter was intended to be removed there. 
| by, Exod, xxil, 10. 11 


This, On you ſee, is the ſole end and deſign of any 
eclarations that are ſometimes nece to 
— among men, to aſcertain the truth in a 
ä matter 


Fettes of 8 
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e 
| 85 knowledge of it. And, 
de no other end of that ſacred. and religious action 
which is the ſubje& of this debate, the pro · 
feſlion of ſound doQtrine, required of, and made by a 
candidate for the-miniſtry, on. his ent 0 
fice ; there can, I ſay, be no other r 
but to obviate any N A of — 2 
concerning a matter u importance, 
knowledge of which others are intereſted in, and to 
ive — —— to 222 4 ought to 
entirely edin. Now what can be a 
ee be a more horrible abuſe of Þ 
adhd. and im an inſtitution, than to turn it 
direQly * itſelf ! to uſe it in a manner that is ut. 
inconſiſtent with the ſole pyrpoſe that can be in 


view? and ſo as. to leave very body in the ſame . 


doubtfulneſs and uncertainty which was propoſed ta 
be removed ? 1 
4. What think of the pernicious influence of 
ur example? Has it not a direct tendency to da- 
Foy al certainty in the commerce oſ mankind with 
one another, and conſequently. all that confidence 
which is the band of human ſociety ? It js, un- 
doubtedly incumbent upon miniſters of the goſpel, 


—1 men, to exert themſelves in promoting tho 
good of human ſociety, and that both by their docs, 


tirine and by their practice; to „ be an example of 


« the belicvers, in word, in conyerſation, in charity. 
« in ſpirit, in faith, in purity,” 1 Tim. iy. 12. But 
what would become of faith and truth, of ingenuity. © 
and ſincerity, in a word, of truſt and confidenge,, a. 
mong men, were they to be followers of you in ts 
ptacice which you have defended ? Have you not 
ſet them an example, have you not taught them a 
leſſon, how to quiet their conſciences, under the moſt 


notorious br el faith and truth! ls ahat whiah 


matte of ſome nee |; 
entire ſatisfaction to thoſe who are — 
particularly, there ean 
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ttle truſt or confidence among men. 
Tet Mere are are even in the moſt t ages, 
ſome men of an ibliſhed character for 
fincerity, Upon their ſolemn aſſeverations, their 
neighbours can E ſome confidence; and while 
been we 7 2 8 Jo hang 
t er without 
er e 
ur e, example, 
oe era your maxims, Nut 214 confi 
would be baniſhed from the earth: for if once it 
ſhould be looked upon by the honeſteſt men as con- 
fiſtent with probity, to 
moſt ſolemn manner, all foundation for truſt or cre- 
dit would evidently be quite ſubverted, 
Tour principles cannot admit of a leſs extenſion 
than what the Jeſuits allow to their doctrine of equi- 
vocations and mental reſervations. Sanchez, one 
co ob Bang 3 1. caſes 
ere ever it may be neceffary for prom 
temporal . intereſt. His 8 are: Cay 
* 22. utendi his amphibologiis eſt, quoties id ne 
rium aut utile eſt, ad ſalutem corporis, honorem, 
6 — — And yet of this man it has 


been ſaid, that he never once lied. What occaſion 
| could a man of his principles have for any thing that 


he and his diſciples would call a he? The difference 
between you and them is, that what they aſſert anly 


of equivocation and mental reſervation, ou boldly 
5 . = 5 7 


* 


ert a known falſchood in the 
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ö of your caſuiſtry to the beſt and honeſteſt men, in all ſu 
| \ © the occurrences of their commerce with mankind ? If te 
_ ' | the ſmali remnant of honeſt men ſhould once come It 
_ : - to be perſuaded by your doctrine and example, that fr 
| there is no harm at all in a man's aſſerting a known n 


flalſehood, even in the moſt public and ſolemn man» 

ner, whenever it is for his temporal intereſt ſo Ra 5 
then farewell to all faith and truſt upon earth. And 
here' let me aſk you, Would a wiſh to he BY | 


1 | ' world in the circumſtances to which this would inf; 
1 | Tibly reduce it? Dare you ſet an example, of which 
4 2 5 you cannot ſay with the apoſtle, Be ye followers of 
= | me, even as I alſo am of Chriſt? or teach a doe- 


trine which you would not wiſh to ſee univerſally re. 
oF RA P : of * 
- I ſhall conclude this argument with the words of 
one whoſe authority may probably have more weight 
| ; with you than any thing that I can ſay, bein a fol 
—_ low-labourer in the ſame cauſe, who appeared in de- 
=” | fence of A. B. in the Scots Magazine for October 
& | 1767, p. 535. Upon the whole, (ſays he), equivo- 
| cations, or any thing bordering upon them, and 
much more, ſurely, any thing that goes beyond them], 
= | in the affair of ſolemn declaration and promiſe, we 
"= hold to be unwarrantable ; they ought not to be yield- 
ed to on any account whatever.“ Are you not all, 
| Sir, at the bottom, really aſhamed of the very thing 
[a you defend? You defend the thing, but cannot bear 
l, ' the name of it. What that writer addy, I heonily. 
** agree to ; . nor would I have accuſed any man of 
| baſe.a ice, if it had not been ſo openly avowed. 
Indeed, ſo openly, that it is quite aſtoniſhing what a 
defender of it could mean by the following words. 
As little (ſays he) ought any Chriſtian or miniſter 
to be forward in Judgin another of, any thing / 
baſe, much leſs of a deſign to eſtabliſh prevarication 


by an appearance of argument. Wo to the one, if 
. 3 
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enter aden the work of the miniſtry with any 
fa freedoms ; and wo to the other, if they indulge 
15 the plaineſt poſſible oppoſition to the goſpel.” —— 
If you can explain the meaning of this, as coming 
from one on your fide of the queſtion, I mn, it is 


more, than I expect. 
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reſt of their principles. bs 1 thi 
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' That the requiring only candidates for the miniſtry {et 
not any of the laity, to ſubſcribe a te off 7 1 
princibles, is not vt? This acl 8 of 
20 our Author. Ps 
AvinG ſhown: what a dangerous, what an im- e 
pious and unchriſtian doctrine it is, to teach 8 

hat · men may innocently ſubſcribe and profeſs what h 


they do not believe, I proceed now to conſider what 
you have offered againſt requiring any ſuch profeſſion h 
from intrants into the miniſtry. This you rail at as | 
being the very eſſence of Popery, and ſeem ſo confi- 
dent thereof, that you could not any the inſinuation 
. your title page. 
lt has been a frequent complaint upon the orcho * | 
dox, that they have unfairly raiſed prejudices againſt | 
a doctrine of thoſe who differ from them, by gi- 
it ill names, calling it, for example, Socinian, 
Pe ian, &, Here * low are practiſing the ſame un- 
fair art, with this difference, that whereas you do / 
not deny your doctrine to be the ſame with that of 
thoſe univerſally condemned heretics, you cannot but 
know, on the other hand, that we have always repel- . 
led the accuſation of our doctrine or practice in this 
"pers being the lame with that of the church of 
ome. 
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| And indeed there ſeems at. finſt view.to be ſome- 
thing extremely abſurd, in of Popery an o- 


foundation, has * found 8 under 

neceſſity of adopting in ſome degree or other. 
I might have ſaid a great deal more. For indeed it is 
a practice, without which no religious Oy con long 
ſubſiſt, or defend itſelf againſt enemies who are ne- 


pinion or practice which every Proteſtant church, 
from its 
a 


ver wanting and ready to overturn it, without which 


the expreſs injunctions of our Saviour, and his apo- 
ſtles, cannot be duly obſerved ; and a practice from 
which you yourſelf, the accuſer, (as mall preſently be 
ſhown), cannot with-hold your approbation and con- 
Tou have read Mr Dunlop's preface to a collection 
of confeſſions ; you have quoted ſome paſſages from 
it. You have called him, the great champion for 
ſubſcription ; and own that his reaſoning is at leaſt 
ſpecious and dazzling, though not convincing.” 
(And what . a worldly mind * 
temporal intereſt, but regenerating grace diſpo 
him to prefer his duty to it). Y — — even oa 

red, that you had the greateft inclination to follow 


him through every of this argument. You 


cannot but know, that this objection from Proteſtant 


principles is anſwered by him at great length; that, in 


our opinion, he has gone to the very bottom of the 
matter, and clearly ſhown the futility of the objection. 
How then, Dear Sir, can you repeat it, with bis pre- 
face before you, without ſo much as pretending to 
offer us the leaſt aſſiſtance for detecting the of 
his reaſoning, and clearing up the weak eyes which 
ou confeſs may be dazzled with it? Are we not 
intitled to conclude that you would certainly have gra- 
tified your greate/? inclination, when it was ſo ne- 
ceflary, ſo eſſential to your argument, had you found 
I might, therefore, fave myſelf and you the trouble 
of any farther diſcuſſion of this argument, by refer- 
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ring vou to the ſaid preface, from p. 52: to P1698 
Till once you have attempted to remove the fore f 
that reaſoning, you cannot ſay that you are unanſwer- 
ed; but leaſt you ſhould complain of negle& or con- 
tempt of your title- page, at leaſt rather than of any 
thing in your book, whereby the calumny isinforced, | 
let us conſider the little you have faid upon the ſubs 
ject, and fee whether you or we offend moſt againſt 
the Proteſtant principle of private judgement. | *' 

In order to the deciſion of this point, let us conſi- 


der what is the doctrine of the church of Rome up- 
on this ſubject, what is (not the doctrine, for there 


it is not pretended that the agreement lies, but) the 
8 of the church of Scotland, and of other 
roteſtant churches, ſaid to be equivalent thereto, and 
what it is that you would ſubſtitute in the room there. 
of, When all theſe are fairly ſtated and compared 
together, it will appear which of them is moſt friend- 
ly to the principle of private judgement on which the 
Reformation was founded, and which of them com- 
pliments the clergy with a priyilege of judging for o- 
thers as well as 157 themiclred, P al CV 17 85 
The Papiſts maintain, that the Bible is not the onl 
infallible rule of faith, but that there are ſeveral arti- 
cles neceſſary to ſalvation handed down by tradition; 
and (which is eſpecially to be noted) that private 
Chriſtians are not to judge for themſelves which ar- 
ticles of faith are contained either in the one or other, 
but to yield an implicit aſſent to the deciſions of the 
church, which are held to be infallible. They are not 
indeed agreed upon the meaning of this term, the 
church. Tt is to be obſerved, however, that all their 
different explications agree in this one thing, that by 
the church, is to be underſtood; not the people, but 


the clergy, to whoſe deciſions the people are bound 
to ſubmit. | 


You do not accuſe us of holding this doArine. in 


theory; you even expreſsly abſolve us from it, and 
infer from thence an inconſiſtency between our prin- 
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ciples and our practice; which cannot be laid to the 
charge of the church of Rome. The one (you 
tell us). acts the deed, and avows the principle, the 
other acts the ſame deed, and diſowns it. p. 555. 
. The ſame deed ! Will you really inſiſt upon it, that 
it is to all intents' and purpoſes the very ſame deed 
with what is acted by the church of Rome? Pray, 
Sir, what is this ſame deed which is acted and dif- 
owned by the Proteſtant churches ? | Is it any thing 
that ties down the laity to be of the ſame opinions in 
religion with the clergy, in all the ſucceſſive changes 
into which they. might, be thereby led? This we 
leave to'you, when once you are able to put your own 
principles in practice. Is it excommunicating and 
delivering over, firſt to the devil, and then to the ſe- 
cular arm, any of our people who has dared to call 
in queſtion a doctrine which we own is not revealed 
in the ſcripture, but which has been decided by an 
aſſembly of the clergy, the truſtees of tradition? If 
there had been the leaſt pretence for alledging any 
thing of this kind, you would have had ſome colour 
for this groundleſs calumny. 
Can you, really, pretend to ſay, that this horrible 
deed acted by the Proteſtant churches, which renders 
them more blameable than the church of Rome, is 
any thing elſe than giving the prope ſome ny; 
(Jam ſorry to fay all the ſecurity which the diſho 
of mankind ſuffers them to have), that the man who 
is to be ſettled as their paſtor, is of the ſame religion 
with the church of which he is to be ordained a mi- 
niſter ? You aſk us, Tell me what. it is you require 
to the ſcriptures, which you do not require to your 
confeſſion ?”? It is not eafy to imagine how any de- 
gree of prejudice could have produced ſuch a degree 
of inattention. But fince you do need information, 
I ſhall tell youwhat you might have known without aſk- 
ing the queſtion. . Befides that, we require an aſſent 
do the Bible as the rule; to any thing elſe only as 
being agreeable thereto ; the great pradlieal difference 
| | | = 
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is this, we require to the ſriptures an aſe from a) 
order to ſalvation ; to the confeſſion, only from candi- 
dates for the miniſtry, as what they have compared 
with, and judged conformable to the word of God, 
and that only as candidates for the miniſtry, and in 


order to their admiſſion into that office. If even a 


candidate for the miniſtry has any ſeruple about the 
matter, need you be told, what is all the cenſure that - 


the church ever thought of inflicting upon him qn 


that account? You have the charity indeed to ac- 
cuſe us, (not that ever we did, but), that we would 
burn him if we had power, But did you ever know 
an inſtance of any one being upon that account ſo 
much as excluded from, 1 How 
then dare you ſay, What you can, you do ?”” This 

you know is a matter which is in our power, being 
entirely independent of the civil magiſtrate, who 
has by law committed the government of the church 
to its own eccleſiaſtical rulers, and in fact never does 

interfere in ſuch matters. N hes 5, toy 
Was there ever any man refuſed the privilege of 
preſenting. his child in baptiſm, becauſe, when a ſtu- 

dent of divinity, he would not ſign the Confeſſion of 
Faith? Parents are there taken engaged to inſtruct 
their children in the knowledge of religion; as it is 
contained in the ſcriptures. But though the Confeſ- 
ſion of Faith is ſometimes recommended to them in a 
ſort of parentheſis, as containing an uſeful abridge- 
ment thereof in the opinion of the recommender, 


was there ever any ſuch thing as tying them down to 


any human ſtandard as a rule of faith? On the con- 


trary, did not that very aſſembly who, according to 


you, aQed the Popiſh deed, make an act on purpoſe, 
authoriſing miniſters to keep out even the above-men- 


tioned recommendation, when there was the leaſt 

ſcruple about it on the part of the parent, injoining 

them, © chearfully to comply with their deſire in ad. 

miniſtqring the ſacrament of baptiſm to their children, 
| upon 


For of God, and know 


' Reformed: Proteſtant religion; 
1711. Finally, was there ever an inſtance 
one who had a ſcruple about figning the Con 
Faith, being upon that account excluded from 


the aſſembly who are not miniſters, are only requi- 
red to ſign the Formula 1694, to which you make 
no objection. 2 | 
This makes a difference of too much importance 
for you to let it appear. You muſt allow me, how- 
ever, to afk, Have you acted a part which is altoge- 
ther fair, in your manner of concealing it ? 'or rather 
in inſinuating, if not aſſerting, that there is no ſuch 
difference exiſting? Review your own words in 
157. and try if you can reconcile them with the 
honeſtyof a fair — You ſay, © That the in- 
troduction of the Formula 1711, has taken away the 
diſtinction between the churches of Scotland and of 
Rome. For what is this diſtinction? and on what 
was it founded? Was it not founded on this princi- 
ple, that the church of Rome, by requiring implicit 
ſubmiſſion to her deciſions, had raiſed them to a level 
with the ſcriptures? From this error proceeded the 
other conſequences in a train: for by inſiſting that 
many paſſages of ſcripture admitted various ſenſes, 
which is, no doubt, true, and by impoſing her own 
interpretation upon us uniformly. as the juſt one, ſhe £4 
found means, on every occaſion when ſhe judged it | 
convenient, to ſet the ſcriptures afide, till at _— 
| | A 


ſible for 


thority with the ſcriptures, yet ſhe impoſes it N 
her members as if it was.“ 


I will not pretend to ſay what lengths your con- ; | 


ſcience may allow you to go in aſſertions that make 
for your purpoſe. Your curious diſtinction between 
a general .and particular ſubſcription, or aſſertion, 
ſeems to have been in your eye upon this occaſion 
likewiſe. | The uſe you make of it may ſerve indeed 


to account for very great freedoms with truth. But 


as I have not adopted this diſtinction, nor, if T were as 
much a Socinian as you ſeem to be, durſt venture for 

a world (far leſs for a Scots miniſter's ſtipend) to de- 
— that the Weſtminſter Confeſſion was the confeſ- 
ſion of my faith, which you have declared your wil- 


lingneſs to do, even while you load it with the moſt 
opprobrious e ithets ; ſo neither durſt I venture to 


ſay, that the church of Scotland, N. B. juſt like the 


church of Rome, /<* impoſes "her confeſſion upon her 
members; meaning (as you . muſt do) not above 


the thouſandth part of her members. Nor durſt I 
venture to ſay, that ſhe impoſes it even upon that 
thouſandth part, knowing, (as you muſt do), that he 
who ſhould refuſe to ſign the Formula, would till 
continue, intitled, by the rules and practice of this 
church, to every Chriſtian privilege, excepting | that 
of being one of her miniſters, 

Is it a fair ſtate of the caſe, to repreſent the church 
of Scotland as impoſing upon all the laity of her com- 
munion an aſſent to the Weſtmin(ter Confeſſion as a 
rule of faith? You know, Sir, that this, is not the 
fact; and yet let any one who has no acceſs to better 
information, read the 157th, with the two or three 


im to conceive any other idea of the thin 
Three obſervations upon _ W will wake th 
cvident. | 


I | | 1. The 


es rs ward 


had « different rehyio n: and what has the church of | 
Scotland, in effect, * leſs? She denies indeed, in 
words, that ſhe conſiders her, confeſſion of equal: au- 


N pages of your book, and it will be impoſ-. 
8. 
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1. The equivocal uſe you make of the pronoun us g 4 
throughout els whole of it, muſt naturally lead to 
. this apprehenſion. Speaking of the church of Rome, 
you ſay, by impoſing her own interpretation upon 
unc, i. e. upon the E Then ſpeaking of the 


3 church of Scotland, you ſay, % we: find the conſe- 5, 
quences to be the ſame to ws, as if ſhe openly aſſerted 


2-4 her own infallibility.”” Again, where lies the dif- p 

on, ference with reſpect to ug, whether you aſſert that | 

bn you are always in the right, or that you never can be 

ed * wrong? You require us to belieye all your opinions. b 

jut Who would not interpret us here of the whole laity | 

as in our communion, . inſtead of a few candidates for 

SMS the miniſtry ? which you know to be the fact. And 8 
le- who that was a ſtranger to our affairs, could gather 9 

oC. from your account of the matter, that 999 of 1000 - I 
. among us had no more ado with the Confeſſion of - + 
ot Faith, than with other books of human compoſure, 


„ concerning all which they are conſtantly taught to 
Ju of them according to theit conformity with the X 


* | ? And who that gave any credit to you, could 
* —— was no ſuch thing among us, 
1 as really requiring even one of a thouſand to believe 
* any St b what they ſee contained in the word of 
0 there not a great difference between my 4 
11 e oper methods to be informed, whether you | | 
1 have ſtudied at Edinburgh, and my commanding or 
* requiring you to attend that univerſity 7 
N 2. In what other ſenſe cauld a ſtranger underſtand 
h theſe words, She impoſes it upon her members, as 
45 if it were. of equal autliority with the ſeriptures?ꝰ 72 
* If you ſhould ſay, even without uſing the word all, 4 
5 The members of parliament are obliged to qualify, | 
we; by taking the oaths,” would any body underſtand 
* you to mean only the Chancellor, and the Speaker of 
; the Houſe of Commons ? and who could imagine 
noe W 
EEK the miniſtry? | 


Oo 3. When 


mean of — vl who would not conclu 


290 — lt. nm 
_ When to theſe we add a third obſervation, there 
cat remain no doubt of your mifrepreſentation ; and 


that is, your frequent Ind expreſs afſertiors that the 
3 of the church of Scotland is preciſely the 


with that of the church of Rome. “ Set the 
res aſi 


deed.”-—— Vou require us to believe all your 


— what does the church of Rome do more 
nevi 


c. Is there any ſtranger, deſtitute of 


all this, that the grievance you complain of was ſome- 
thing that nens of this 


church? 
looking u upon it as a ſymptom of 2 | 


I cannot help 
bad cauſe, when it cannot be ſupported without - 
wilful miſrepreſentation of plain facts. However, I 
hope I need not ſtruggle more to get this eſtabliſhed 


as the real fact, that an aſſent to the Weſtminſter 


Confeſſion, or any confeſſion of human compoſure, - 

is required of none among us but ſuch as offer them- 
ſelves candidates for the miniſtry ; and that the great *' 
bulk of the members of this church, I mean the 


| whole laity, are left in the ſame freedom as if there 


were not fuch a thing as a confeſſion of faith among us: 
A difference between the churches of Rome and 
land ſo obvious, that it is ſurpriſing how it could be | 
overlooked. Who could have imagined, that tbe 
ſettlement of this notorious fact wee to colt. any 
ſtruggle? 

But this point being yielded, (for Yietded i it mult 
be, notwithſtanding the ſtrong inclination. you have 


K betra ed to diſguiſe it), you will next be ready today, 


impoſe it even upon candidates? It fre- 


quendy happens (you may ſay) that after one has 


8 a deal of time, and a great deal of money, 
himſelf for the miniſtry, he may come 
to ew the Confeſion i the lame hght that I, and o- 


ſeriptu «© And what has the church of 
Scotland in effect done leſs. —— < Acts the ſame 


1 . 
' - 
: x 1 * 
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thee Socnians, 49, the the invaſion of ſieperſtition 
ance, whic | 
Chriſdianity ought to be 5 
a ſunſbine of the ſciences.” 
how unreaſonable is it to extort from them an aſſent 
to doctrines which they regard in this YET IE 

To this I anſwer, | 
1. It is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, impoſed upon none. Let 
a ſingle inſtance be produced of any one who did not 
offer himſelf, but was called by the authority of any 
judicatory, and required to be a candidate, or to fu. 
ſcribe the Confeſſion, and, upon his refuſal, had the 
ſlighteſt cenſure inflicted upon him, were it but a prel- | 
byterial rebuke. Whatever is left entirely in a man's 
own option, for the omiſſion of which he cannot be 
called to account, or be liable to the ſmalleſt degree 
of cenſure, cannot, ſurely, be ſaid, with any truth 
or propriety, to be impo/ed on him. 

2. Your whole objection ariſes from the very par- 
tial view that you take of the ſubject. You ſeem ne- 
ver to conſider it, as it reſpects the bulk of the ſocie- 

ty, but only in fo far as a few candidates are affected 
thereby. Had the regulation you complain of been 
made — for their "Toes, and with the ſole view of 
accommodating it to their good liking, your com- 
plaint of it would have had ſome, more appearance of 
propriety. But if the preſervation of what the ſociety 
thinks the true religion be an obje& of any conſide- 
ration, the — intereſt of a few candidates will 
—— appear to be of ſo much- weight in the oppaſite 


A Jacobite makes no queſtion, that it is conſiſtent 
with honeſty to be of opinion, that a Papiſt may 
have an indefeaſible right to the Britiſh throne ; con- 
ſequently it muſt appear to him a moſt unreaſonable 
impoſition upon the candidates for any place of 
power, truſt, and profit in the government, to re- 
__ of them an oath _ a Popiſh 8 
cn 


ä nn e 

to this caſe? The inconvenience of uch a law is 
many gentlemen, and the ſtraits and difficulties to 
| which they» 


.. theſe inconveniences, that he miſtook the defi gn of 
that regulation; that it was not, made with a view to 


ces and preferments, but by way of ſecurity to the 
was by no means to be laid in balance wich the 


even a neceſſary regulation, ſo as never to be attended 


vance, may happen upon ſuppo 
called in queſtion. 


w 


are thereby reduced, cannot be denied. _ 


But would you not tell one who was expatiating upon 


— 
a6 « * *r 


facilitate the proviſion of gentlemen who wanted pla- 
people againſt Popery and tyranny; and that the laſt 


firſt ? 
3. It is impoſſible for human wiſdom to contrive - 


* 
a a6 4s mmi «a. 


with any accidental inconvenience. . The very ſame 

conſequence which appears to yu ſo great a grie- 
tion of a regulation, - 

the reaſonableneſs and e whereof ö bo 


You will not. ſurely, — in fact you do not, i. 
pute the reaſonableneſs of excluding a Jew, a Maho- 
metan, even a Papiſt who has no ; ab. to ſign the 


Bible, from being given-as a paſtor to a Chriſtian or 
Proteſtant congregation z and yet you muſt he ſen · 


ſible, that your own objection would meet you here. 
Lou who think a man may change his ſentiments on 


ſubjed, without being wrong, cannot pretend to 
deny the poſſibility of a ſtudent's being converted to 
one of theſe religions, in going through a courſe of 
education to qualify him- for the miniſterial office. 
This was actually the caſe of the famous Mr Chillings 
worth, an Engliſh divine of the laſt century, as it has 
been of others. It may be unhappy with reſpe& to 
individuals, and ſometimes perhaps much to be re- 
gretted ; but cannot be laid in balance, or at leaſt 
cannot be ſuppoſed to outweigh the reaſons of a more 
public, po, and extenſive en _ which 
The regulation is founded. | 


rie- 


f 8 


8 


8 883 


ICC, 


„„ 


magiſtrates upon that occaſion, He aſſured them, 


- 
Ln ; | 

y oy 
« 4A , — | 
- certain 


e word; Sir, the queſtion between you and me 


is juſt reduced to this, Whether it be the eſſence of | 
Popery to fay, that a religious ſociety is intitled to 
have à miniſter of their own religion? and, conſe- 
uently, whether they have a right to eſtabliſh-a teſt 
r diſtinguiſhing between ſuch candidates as are, and 


ſuch as are not, of the ſame religion with themſelves, 
and for no other purpoſe whatever? | | 


Had you diſputed, not (as you have done) this ge- 


nera-queſtion, but only againſt the kind of teſt ad- 


dy this church; had you only objected to the 
length of the Weſtminſter Confeſſion as a teſt, and 


- alledged that ſome things are comprehended in it that 


might as conveniently have been Teft out; perhaps 
ou and I had not differed ſo much as we do. Pro- 
y we _ differ as to the particular articles jud- 

ed unneceſſary. But I could heartily agree with you 
far, that a Leer one would be uffcient for the 
purpoſe. Indeed, Sir, I am ſo far from differing from 
u in this point, that Lregret the publication of your 
k, for this very reaſon, that I look upon it. as an 
effectual bar againſt that relief to fruly tender con- 
ſciences,” which would have given me a great deal of 


pleaſure. | | 


. 
, 


It muſt-have this effect, if there are many of my 
way of thinking. And I have. reaſon to think, I am 
far from being fingular. For my part, as long as I - 
could give any credit to your pretenſions, that it was 
only in indifferent or unimportant matters that you 
differed from the Confeſſion, or, in the words of Phi- 
leleutherus, that you believed it “ true in its great 


and capital lines, though you were not ſatisfied it is 


ſo in every minute determination,” there could not 


be a warmer friend than I was to the relief demanded _ . 


for tender conſciences. This was actually the caſe in 
Geneva at the beginning of this century, when the 
terms of admiſſion were relaxed, if we are to believe 
the younger Turretine in the ſpeech he made to the 


that 
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that there was a 


& agreement among them in 


Socinian, or even Arminian doctrine 


A che articles any importance in religion; and 
particularly, that thre was no danger of P | 


While I had the ſame view of matters among 1 


+ own, I was entirely of his opinion. 
But if Turretine were now livin _—_— I cat 


eaſily ſee, by his own ſpeech, that act a ve. 
ry different part. Can any body imagine, that he 


would be of the ſame mind, when once he perceived 
that it was the very ſubſtance of our religion that 
vas to be yielded, and that to men of no conſcierice 


at all? We muſt either ſhut our eyes, or plainly ſee 
that it is no leſs than Deiſm that is the religion now 
contended for; a religion which is ſcarcely ever in- 


ſiſted on but merely in oppoſition to Chriſtianity, _ 


very little vradliſed | by the greateſt ſticklers for it. 
That this is the caſe of thoſe among us ow | 
the moſt clamorous for liberty, and have the greateſt 
| ons to free-thinking, as they unjuſtly call it, 
may be gathered, not on =_ froaridia violent prejudices 


they have imbibed againſt all the peculiar doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, but — the known characters of the 


men; admirers of, and friends to the moſt eminent 
infidels, and their writings ; joining in the 


by them, of the extraordinary light. — 


pretend to have illuminated the preſent age; — 4 


and encouragers, not only by doctrine, but even by 


example, of the public diverſions and uiſſipation that 


ſo fo remarkably diſtinguiſh this generation; always on 


the eaſy ſide of every diſputed point of morality; and 


avowing a worldly diſpoſition, even to ſuch a 
that, for a livelihood, they would not ſtick to 2g 
the Turkiſh Coran : I might add, mocking at fer- 


vent prayer, renouncing any firm or unſhaken faith 


ſo much inſiſted on in the ſcripture, 'and 7 
their adverſaries a greater appearance of ſanctity 


bas furniſhed me ith de leading die, in 


— — — 5 — 


and ſeverity of manners.” — F 
ncder. 
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K. A-certain'eeſt-is nor'Popery. 


and, 
able, and oppreſſive: 


der —— How can thoſe who have any concern for 
the of our religion, think of Yielding i it 
up 40 ſueh men, and ſuch pretenſions ? 

Jo return from this digreſſion, you Selbe queſtion 
between you and me, is not, the teſt eſtabliſſu- 
ed in this church might not with advantage have been 
ſhortened? Had your pretenſions been carried no 
farther, you would not have had me for an antago- 
niſt. Or had you pled, that it was eſtabliſhing error 
inſtead of truth, and attempted to prove your allega- 
tion, however I might have differed from you, yet 
ſtill this would have been quite another queſtion. — 
But to inſiſt on it, as you do, that there ought to be 
none at all, or none but the Bible; or, in other 
words, that the people of this church ſhould be ob- 
I to receive as their, paſtor any one who calls him- 

a Chriſtian, let him be an Arian, Pelagian, So- 
cinian, Anabaptiſt, Antinomian, Lutheran, Calviniſt, 
infected with the ſuperſtitions and errors of the Greck 
or Roman churches, &c. this is, in the firſt place, 
contrary to your on expreſs acknowledgement; 
in the next place, it would be highly unreaſon- 
1 might add, even 
truly and really Popiſh, i. e. a us incroachment 


-on the private judgement of the people of this church, 


-and impofing upon them a religion very difterent me 


that which is their own free choice. 

In the firſt place, I ſay, you yourſelf have 
admitted, that a ſubſcription of the Bible would not 
de a ſufficient teſt for diſtinguiſhing the religion of a 
canditate : for you propoſe to add thereto a ſolemn 
renunciation of Popery, p. 125.——lt ſeems to have 
entirely eſcaped you, upon this — that your ob- 


Jecdion againſt a renunciation of Arian, Pelagian, and 


/ 


Socinian tenets, was not, that theſe tenets were truths, 
and therefore, inſtead of being renounced, ought ra- 
ther to be embraced ; but ſolely, becauſe the requi- 
ring ſuch a renunciation was impoſing our own ſenſe 
E Gann; and railing our own de- 


ciſions 


— 


is your own propoſal), what elſe; is it but imp 
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. cifionsto-a level with the word of-Gody and.thay) | 
' impoſing a particular ſubſcription to a human ftanc 
we depart — the Proteſtant foundation, p. 137. 
II · is no wonder that * who do _— 
give the true reaſon of a thing, may 
. | ca to forget what: they had ſaid, and contradict 
themſelves. , This is evidently your caſe here. For, 
to add as a teſt, a renunciation of Popery, (which 


upon others, as much as either the parliament or 
ſembly have done, your own ſenſe. of. inſpired words, 
ſuch as, This is my body,. — Thou ſhalt not make unto 
thee any graven image, A hou ſhalt , worſhip." the 
Lord thy. God, and him only ſbalt thou ſerve ; and 
conſequently raiſing : your own. deciſions to what you 
call a level with the ſcriptures? So that the 1 
your own teſt, a renunciation of Popery, would, ad- 
cording to the principles upon which your book is 
founded, be the very eſſence of Poperxy. 
Believe me, Sir, as you will, I can aſſure you, you 
do not know your own real objection againſt the teſt 
uſed in the church of Scotland; or if you know it, 
it is not the ſame that you have publiſbed. - Tou are 
willing to renounce the doctrines of the church of 
Rome. Why ? Becauſe you believe them to be falſe. 
Tou are unwilling to renounce the doctrines of  Socj- 
nus. Why? If you believe them to be true, the 
reaſon is extremely obvious. - But this being a reaſon 
which it is iriconvenient for you to avow, you /dif- 
ſemble it, and ſubſtitute another. in its room, which 
is not the true one. You ſay, it is becauſe you think 
it wrong to impoſe ypon others your ſenſe of inſpired 
words. Is this indeed the true reaſon ? That it is nat, 
is __ — arte, For * & mans you would 
be eq againſt impoſing your upon a Pat 
as upon 4 — Vet you have no — againſt 
impoſing ' upon a Papiſt your ſenſe of theſe words, 
This is my body, though it be a figurative one, and, 
at the ſame time, make a mighty matter of impoſing 
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— | upon a Socinian the orthodox ſenſe of theſe words, 
The Word was God, which is a' literal one. But 
ps the firſt is your ſenſe, the other is not. 
Tou ſeem to imagine, that à renunciation of 
Popery is the only addition you would chuſe to 
make to a ſubſcription of the Bible as the teſt of a 
candidate's religion. If you think ſo, allow me to 
tell you, that you miſtake the real ſtate of your own 
mind. You may think it ſtrange, that I ſhould pre- 
tend to know your mind better than you do your» 
ſelf. But thoſe who ſubſtitute a falſe reaſon. in place 
of the true, are in great danger of betraying their 
real ſentiments upon ſome occaſion or other. © The 
true reaſon why you would not have a renunciation 
of Socinian doctrines a part of the teſt is, becauſe 
you do not think them errors. The reaſon you have | 
.choſen to give is, becauſe you take it to be an un- © 
warrantable incroachment upon private judgement to | = 
- impoſe your ſenſe of inſpired words upon others. '.. 
But if excluding thoſe. who refuſe to admit your ſenſe 
from the miniſtry in this church is to be called im- 
. poſition, it has already appeared; that you have no 
real ſcruple about this in, one caſe. , And I ſhall now 
make it appear from your own words, that you have 
as little ſcruple about it in other gaſes likewiſe, when 
the ſenſe impoſed is really your own ſenſe, _ ; ©. 
_ Conſidering: the preſent ſituation of things, you 
have ſufficiently intimated to us, that if you had once 
the power, as much as you have the inclination, to 
execute, your whole plan, you would not be ſatisfied 
with a renunciation of Popery, without à renuncia- 
tion of qrthodoxy likewiſe. Who can imagine, that 
if you had power enough to prevent it, yau would 
commit the inſtruction of our peaple to. men who 
would teach them doctrines that are manifeſtly er- 
roneous; that have not even a plauſible aſpect of 
truth; that are the invaſions of ſuperſtition and ig- 
norance, from which the genuine doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity ouglit to be —_— that are really * 
p | 
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of cenſure; that call for an immediate reformation, of 

very many articles, to ſupport which, is ſu 
Wade Bell if you ade is | 


which there is a ſtrong neceſſity at this time; and in 


the cauſe of Belial.” Indeed, Sir, if you admit 
the paſtoral office men whom you regard in tis 
light, you ſin againſt your own conſcience, and tranſ. 
greſs the plain precepts of an inſpired apoſtle. | 
But you have not concealed ,your intentions of 
purging the church of ſuch heretics as differ (not 
om the preſent eſtabliſhed doArine of this church, 
but) from the doQrine now in vogue are * 
ſelves. Tour 2 276. have too formidable an 
aſpect to every orthodox miniſter, not to be taken 
notice of, at leaſt upon the ' ſuppoſition, (which, I 
hope, is groundleſs), that your party is really as 
— you alledge. * As a ſociety; (you lay), I 
ſtill allow them a power of meeting judicially, of ta- 
king cogniſance of kereſies, and of giving ſentence: 
but I ſay, they are under no obligation, from 
conſtitutions now exiſting, not to give this' ſentence 
as miniſters of Chriſt ought to do, according to their 
own ſentiments. This is a power which will never 
be given up; it will never be diſputed by any intelll- 
gent honeſt man.“ | 
Your mentioning here, not infidelity, as the ob- 
ject of your judicial cenſure, ſuppoſes that the pannel 


| = your bar is a profeſſed Chriſtian, and conſequent! 


ing to ſubſcribe the Bible. Yet this, it ſeems, 
your opinion, is not ſufficient, There may be here- 


tics to be rejected after all. How can this be done, 


without impoſing your ſenſe upon them? and thus, 
according to you, raiſing your own deciſions to a le- 
vel with the ſcriptures? How, D. Sir, can doctrines 
which you know we found upon the ſcripture, be 
found worthy of cenſure, as you ſay the doctrines of 
this church really are in very many articles, if you 
leave us in poſſeſſion of our own ſenſe of inſpired 
words? A poor orthodox miniſter, when ſummoned 
to your bar, will be ready to quote you ſcripture e- 

| - | nough 
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nough for his doctrine. This, I believe, you cannot 
but be ſenſible of. But if he does not underſtand 
the inſpired words in your ſenſe, you will give ſen- 
tence againſt him, it ſeems, according to your own 
ſentiments ; that is, you will reject one from the mi- 
niſterial office who does not refuſe to-ſign the Bible. 
And, to be ſure, the ſame reaſon that operates the 
rejection of one who is already admitted, would have 
been ſufficient ta prevent his admiſſion; eſpecially 


when we attend to the maxim, Multa impediunt ' 


matrimonium contrahendum, que non dirimunt 
I am not at all ſurpriſed at the coincidence of our 
ſentiments upon this point. The only thing uncom- 
mon in the whole affair is, your giving us ſuch early 
notice of our danger. - All the reſt is a ſcene that has 
been acted and reacted many a time upon the ſtage 
of the world, and even of the church. O, what ſelf. 
deceivers are the moſt part of mankind | When they 
are perſecuted for conſcience ſake by. the powers of 
the, world, they clearly perceive the unreaſonableneſs - 
and the wickedneſs of ſuch a treatment of one another; 
then they are apt to imagine, that it is perſecution in . 
eneral which t „ diſpleaſed with, not merely that 
ey are the objects of it: but no ſooner does wag 
come into their own hands, than it appears that it 
was not perſecution, but a the wrong direQion of 
it, which diſpleaſed them. like manner, a heretic, 
when. er and excluded from the temporalities 
provided for the Chriſtian clergy, makes a grievous 
complaint of partiality. Perhaps he really imagines, 
that it is liberty he is contending for, univerſal liber- 
3. extending to all who receive the Bible, not ex- 
uding the very orthodox themſelves; for they ad- 
mit the authority of the Bible But ſtay a little, till 
the power of excluſion falls into his own hands, if it 
were but in idea, and then he alters his tone. Then he 
claims a judicial power, which he will never give up, of - 
paſling ſentence againſt the erroneous according to his 
\ I P p 2 own 
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| oon sen ments. Then the orthodox doGrine is realhy *A 
8) _ worthy cenſure. Being the invaſion of ſuperſtition! . 
and ignorance, it demands an immediate reformationzof ' 
r is not only a neceſſity, but a ſtrong . | 
ſity. Then a conformity with the opinions of the ſoci 1 
becomes an eſſential term of admiſſion; and ſo Far 1 
ſhall readily yield you are in the right. It would be 5 
inconſiſtent with honeſty, for a church · ruler, wy. 
—_ and wittingly, to commit the charge of _ to one . 
=_ - . whoſe doctrine appears to him to be the groſſeſt i ig- . 
—_ - norance, nonſenſe, gn OY and contrary to 
the religion of the 1 ociety.. But I beg leave to differ | 
from you, in making a few young miniſters, and ra- | 
_ ſtudents of divinity,” the _—_ into which they are 
rather intruders. To ſet up the. uncertain, change» 
able opinions of the thouſandth part of the ſociety, as 
a ſtandard for the faith of the remaining 999, is _ 
in my apprehenſion, quite ſo fair. 
Indeed, Sir, if you would impartially frarch 70258 
= own heart, and bvneſtly confeſs. the truth, it would: 
8 ; appear, that your real objection againſt a renunciation 
4 ol Arian, Pelagian, and Socinian tenets, is not what 
you pretend, viz. that it is an incroachment upon! 
private judgement. The true reaſon is, that you do 
not think them errors. But not judging it prudent or 
ſeaſonable perhaps to bring out this objection, you, 
. | | endeavour to conceal it under a falſe one, conceived 
Rs in terms too general to be maintained by yourſelf in 
| all their extent. /You try to hide it from our eyes, by 
raiſing a duſt about Popery, where there is no ſort . 
of occaſion. This you ſeem to be conſcious of, when 
6 you are unwarily led to utter your real ſentiments. 
And to convince you of it {till farther, (as all this is 
only argumentum ad hominem), let us now proceed 
to a cloſer conkidertiion of the merits of the cauſe. - 
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Mr vindicated. . That private judgement 


cannot be maintained, without ſecuring to every 
religious ſociety the privilege of having a mini- 
er of their own religion, by ſome teſt of his 
_. principles. This proved from our Aathor's own 
_ conceſſions, That this is no diſparagement to 
the Bible. Wot | a | 


= — - 


| 12 and they * are enemies to private 
1 judgement, who cla 


m a privilege of judging 
in matters of religion, not only for themſelves, but 
for others alſo. This is what the clergy ,of the church 
of Rome do. As for the church of Scotland, and 


other Proteſtant churches, (unleſs it be a few adhe- 


rents to your principles, who are for impoſing your 
own religion upon a diſſenting and reclaiming people, 


as ſhall afterwards be ſhown), we pretend to judge 


for none but ourſelves. This. privilege indeed we 
claim, not only as individuals, but as a ſociety united 


for the purpoſes of religion; one conſequence of | 
which is, that we claim a right to be ſerved in the 


miniſterial office by men that are of the ſame religion 
with ourſelves. This is a privilege, and an exerciſe 
of private judgement, which you would have us to 
diveſt ourſelves of, in favour of ſome ſceptical clergy. 

There cannot be a greater miſtake than what you 
ſeem to have fallen into. You ſpeak as if our putting 
the teſt to a candidate was judging for him. For this 


there is not the leaſt colour, as will appear. from all 
the circumſtances, of the caſe. We judge entirely and 
only for ourſelves: The whole deſign is. no more 
than to try whether the candidate be a man of ſuch 


principles as we think neceſſary in a miniſter of this 
pac "4 


As for the candidate himſelf, if he refuſe 
the teſt, we do not ſo much as 'paſs any judgement 
rp | | 8 | on 
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- on hs Pate wit rept. th God, or the ſalvation. of 
4 his ſoul; Nor is the leaſt degree even of eccleſiaſki, - 
aal cenſure inflicted on him upon that account. Ina 
—_ . word, as in ordinary caſes the individual, fo in this 
5 the ſociety, judges for itſelf only, and for none 
| i S. 

. „ 3 then what we claim as our W right, ve 
_—_ | | very far from ingroſſing to ourſelves alone. We 
= by the ns: that other individuals, and other ſocie- 

| — ve the fame right that we hayel Whether 

4 | they uſe it right or wrong, to their own maſter they 

5 and or fall. We pretend to no authority over 
them that are of a different religion. We w 

have them to affociate among themſelves, and not 
: impoſe themſclves upon us, or meddle in our re- 
| ligious concerns. | 

. Il oon it ſurpriſed me not a little to find you ſo 

ſhocked at this as you- pretend to be. Forgive me, 
Dir, for ſuſpecting it to be only a pretence: for in- 
deed I cannot help it. Nor is it in my power to re- 
| ents one. being in earneſt with the reſt of yy | 


Tou obje& it to Mr Dunlop's cealoniag, p. 294. 28 
if you thought it ſuſſicient to overturn his whole ar- 


__ gument. © The ſhort anſwer to it (you fay) is this: 


<= : t pleads with equal ſtrength for a Pagan as for a 
8 ; Chriſtian eſtabliſhment ; ol quay dexterous in the 
=. hands of a Papiſt as of a Proteſtant ; and is as ſtrong 
1 uVpon the ſuppoſition that the opinions of the ſociety 
—_ are oppoſite, as that they are agrecable to , | 
1 tures. 
=_ 3 And would you, Sir, a + ponds champign for 
=. | wy and private r ve it other · 
' , | As in the Ms G inch ;ndividuale our uſing every 
3% = that charity and liber allows of for their con- 
3 verſion, does not hinder us from leaving them to the 


exerciſe of their own private judgement; in like . 
* 3 manner, when thoſe who differ from us are ſo nu- 
# merous as to form a ſociety united * a e 
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2 | he eber — us Wwe may be to convi e 


+ thim of their error, we would be loth to incroach 
upon any privilege to which they have a natural right. 


we cannot convince them by reafoning, we would 


not attempt to deprive them of their natural liberty 
to aſſociate among themſelves, and to fix what rules 


they thought proper for the admiſſion of thoſe who 


were to preſide in their public worſhip. This would 
be judging for others as well as for ourſelves; an act 

of tyranny that ſhall never have me for a defender. 
And do you really think, that this is a conſequence 
which no argument is able to bear the weight of? 1 


am perſuaded, that you have forgot yourſelf here a- 
gain, and returned an anſwer to nlop, which, 
upon recollection, you will not adhere to 


to make the caſe your wn. Suppoſe the Socinians 
among us, looking upon the eſtabliſhed religion to 
be ſuch a blaſphemous, cruel, idolatrous polytheiſm, 
that they cannot in conſcience fit under the Jene, 


or join in the worſhip of it, ſhould ſeparate from us, 
' * (as all who regard it in this light, and do not ſtick to 


beſtow upon it ſuch a character, certainly ought to 
do, and all truly honeſt ones would do), ' ſuppoſe them 
aſſociated in a religious ſociety, and a fund provided 
for maintaining one of their dun principles to mini- 
ſter among them in facred things; what would you 


think of their being obliged to take an orthodox. mi- 


niſter, and to beſtow upon him the fund they had 


\,. raiſed for a quite different purpoſe? If you had power, 


would you treat an orthodox con ion of diſſent- 
ers in this manner? — or of Papiſts ! — or of Maho- 


metans ?—or Pagans? How then came you to ima - 


gine, that Mr Dunlop's ment was demoliſhed, by 


_ obſerving, '* it is equally dexterous in the hands of a 
Papiſt as of a Proteſtant ?* Why ſhould it not? It 


was ſo intended by the author. He is ſpeaking of a 

natural right inherent in all men. WOT ue” 

I confeſs, your anſwer in this place ſeems to me 
to 


Nothing can make you more ſenſible of this, than 


Ty 


2 Mah & a public ten. 


A 
to be ſo v ſtrange, that J am ſometimes tempted. 
to Sa have, ſome how or other (though 
cannot gueſs how or where) miſapprehended yon. 
For however inconcluſive your reaſoning generally is, 
I can ſcarcely imagine you capable of writing fuch 
. palpable and obvious nonſenſe, Even the rules of 
your logic are indeed very ſingular :- for you tell us, 
P. 273. It is a falſe principle, that becauſe an argu- 
ment proves too much, therefore it proves nothing.” 


And yet this principle is admitted not only by 72 


-cians, but by mathematicians in their ſtricteſt 
monſtrations, who take it for ted, that what 


leads to an abſurdity mult be Nay, it is ad- 


| _— 8 within the compaſs of two ar three 
that you had ſaid fo, yon 


ere, forgetting 
contra this, 2nd wr and tell us, p. 276. From an ab- 
ſurd conſequence, it bas always been allowable to in- 
fer a falſe principle.“ 


and true? If any credit is to be given to the | 
your book, the conſequence you draw from Mr Dun- 


p's principles muſt be admi 3 e Ho . 
; then' can you infer from it, that ciples are 


falſe Indeed, Sir, I can no _ iſe account for 
this reply of yours, hut by ſuppoſing, that no better 


occurred, where the appearance of wang 1. one 7 


was thought indiſpenſably neceflary. 

All that we claim, is no more than what we low 
to be the common privilege of every religious ſocicty; 
of which we would be Joth to deprive the moſt er- 

\ roneous. It is only ſome ſort of 1 (ſuch as the 


preſent ſtate of human nature is capable ; of), that he 
who offers to ſerve us in ſacred things, is of the ſame 


religion with ourſelves. We are far from impoſing, 


in. the ſmalleſt degree, upon him in reſpect of the 


perfonal concerns of his own ſoul. We do not in 
the leaſt incroach upon his liberty to chuſe for him- 


ſelf what religion he pleaſes. Only if it be not the 
ſame with ours, we deſire to be excuſed from accepte 
* m 


But was it ever allowable to 
infer a falſe principle from. a conſequence that is — 


ing His" ee be one ee olſen Nay, ve 


do not, merely for his declining our miniſterial teſt, 
refuſe him Chriſtian communion in all the ordinances. 


to Which la Chriitians are admitted. „ | 
| the ſpirit of NF 


Nothing can be more obvious, than that it would 


be the higheſt degree of - religious tyran N — 2 f 
: and 

deprived of it we would be moſt effefually,' it we 

were obliged to admit into the miniſterial office a- 


preſſion, ta deprive us. of this valuable pri 


us every candidate who was willing to ſubſcribe 


the Bible. To make good what I have aſſerted, 
allow me to make ſome ule of your own conceſſions. 
2 In the firſt place, you have expreſsly owned, that 


thoſe who agree in profeſſing an aſſent to the 
Bible, there may be not only various opinions, but 


even to ſuch a as amounts to different relj- 
ions. Sq you | us, p. 158. that the church of 
ome proceeded in altering the doctrines of the a- 


Mes,” < till at laſt we had a different religion.“ 
deviation from primitive Chriltianity, you al- 


low, did not indeed amount to this. Some of the 
_ carkieſt alterations had not this effect. But at laſt, in 


your opinion, they amounted to no leſs : and indeed 
whoeyer knows any thing of, the Popiſh, and Prote- 


ſtant or primitive Ae mult needs heartily agree 


with you. 


In the ſecond place, you have. 5 ( will not | 
ay juſt as direQly, but-plainly enough 

gion eſtabliſhed in this church, that of the Soci 
nians, are really two quite different religions. This, 


u gr get is what I offered you a proof of in the 


r to. which you have- replied. You. are ſo far 
a — calling in queſtion the cogeney of my argument, 


that you have plainly acquieſced in ĩt. All the reply 


vou make to it is, that the queſtion is, Which of 
theſe two ſyſtems is the right? ie?” You do-not deny 
the difference between them to be as great as I would 
I and indeed if our reügion be, in your, ap- 
4 "OM rehenſion, ö 


that the reli- 


66 


henſion, what you have repeatediy called it, 
| E. dowhright ee the cauſe of Belial, mani 
ly falſe, really worthy of cenſure, for the immediate 
reformation of which there is a ſtrong Rug 
there can be no queſtion that it muſt be very di 
ent from yours. 


* 


* 


Thirdly, you do not deny that the people of this 


church are of the eſtabliſhed religion. You «all the 
orthodox doctrines, “ their favourite opinions,” 


p. 318.3 and own, p. 314. that “the orthodox * ; 
x as tne 


are reſpected and revered by the populace, 
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ardians of the ancient faith ;** and, not to men- 


tion other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe, you complain 


of it as one of the bad conſequences of ſubſcription, 


that thereby * the clergy are bound down to the opi · 
nions of the multitude, as effectually as if they were 
hired during pleaſure, and held their office on condi - 


tion of preaching nothing but what was agreeable to 


their audience, p. 302. | . 
Theſe, Sir, are all your own conceſſions. And 


can there be a plainer inference from them than this, 


that if we are to admit all candidates who are willing 
to ſubſcribe the Bible, though they regard the doc 
trine of this church as the invaſion of ſuperſtition and 
ignorance, we ſhould be expoſed to the hazard (you 
know, I might fay, the certainty) of being ſerved 
with miniſters that are not of the ſame religion with 
the people to whom * miniſter in facred things ? 
And do you, really, fee no' hardfhip in this upon 
the bulk of the ſociety? No invaſion, no incroach+» 
ment on their private judgement ? Is it not a down- 
right robbing the church of their own religion? and 
obliging them to ſubmit to the exerciſe of a religion 
which is the object of their abhorrence? Would 
you, for the fake of admitting a Socinian, lay open 


the door likewiſe to the groſſeſt Antinomian, to a 


Greek, or Muſcovite prieſt, who would lead the de- 


to 
a — 
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to make for fuch diſtant foreigners, we know what 


ſentence you would give R of 
this church, were you at liberty to judge cording 
to your own ſentiments. | 
| chief purpoſes for which a paſtor is given to 
2 — are theſe; to lead their pu« 
blic worſhip upon 
is profeſſed among them; to inculcate the doctrines 
of it; to ſtren the faith of their hearers there- 
in; and to ap them to practice: Rs — 
them to the oung and ignorant, How can' an 
theſe offices be performed by a to the ſatiſ- 
faction or edification of an orthodox people ? Their 
ere room in them 
His perſon and offices, his merit and mediation, 


bi atoning ſacrifice, his grace, amazing loye and 
— 


n, in being manifeſted in the fleſh, and 


in the whole of raps — for us, muſt be the 
chief topics of diſcourſe. To him their knees muſt 
bow, to him their praiſes muſt be offered; to him 
that loved us, and waſhed us from our ſins in his 
own blood. For, in their religion, — is the 
5 that was ſlain, to receive honour, and gibry, 
and bleſſing, from every creature that is in n. 
and on the earth. 
But if it is a Socinian that eſides in their wors 
| ſhippi pping aſſemblies, inſtead of having the pleaſure of 
adoring their bleſſed Saviour as the true God, the 
might God, Fehovah, under which characters he is 
| d to them in the rule of their religion, they 
— ſubmit to the mortification of joining in the de- 
gradation of him to the rank of a mere creature. 
han! muſt fit and hear the higheſt expreſſions of his 
with which the ſcriptures abound, explained a- 
— y the exertion of ſuch critical talents (of the 
preacher, or others whom he follows) as nothing can 
ſtand before, or ſignify any thing but what they 


pleaſe — How think you a loyal ſubje& would 


take it, to be led into the enn ann 


principles of that religion which | 


1 r * public I * e 
"BY be bin called a er, to his face, andthat}”” 


too by the mouth company whereof poop 
member * = MM 
In the caſe ſuppoſed, the MTN os 
| Hevers/as they are, by your on 
our religion, when * attend the public devonons;: - 
inftead of confeſſing the corruption of their nature, 
and humbling themſelves before God, for thoſe cr 
nal and ſenſual inclinations which orthodox believers 
are ſenſible of in their youngeſt years, muſt fit 
and hear them extenuated, as no fault of „ but 
the immediate workmanthip of the holy Creator. la- 
| ſtead of applying for the pardon of them through the 
blood of Chriſt, and for the ſubduing of them by the 
influence of his Spirit, as their religion leads — 
to do, they muſt either flop their ears, or have the 
patience to hear, that the greateſt ſin needs no 
facrifice to expiate the guilt of it, nor the moſt ſtabs 
born luſt any thing beſides our own natural facultics 
to conquer the power of it. Inſtead of having their 
children and ſervants inſtructed in that religion which: 
they believe to be the true one, they m be taught 
' damnable hiereſies, which, in the opinion of the pa- 
rents, may be their eternal ruin. You know, Sir, 
that if, you were their miniſter, they would be told, 
that 5 tenets of this church bave not a PINE 2— 
| ſpect of truth, that they are the invaſions of fi 
tion and ignorance, and are really worthy 
ſure; and yet you think it injuſtice to be inctadnl 
from quiniſtring i in ſacred hinge to a people of that 
religion. 
Io mitigate or excuſe all this. op ela; es 
you will be ready to tell us, that it N doing a real fa- 
vour to the poor ignorant orthodox creatures, to deli - 
ver them out of — t deplorable ignorance and ſuper- 
ſtition, under the cruel invaſion of which they have 
been long groaning. Like Job's comforters, you 


ſeem to think, no doubt ye are the Ne ye have | 


e 18th century, 


* out wiſdom, by fie light of 
| 98 y 
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not, if there be no 
the ſame religion wi 


do lead the worſhip of 


on the houſcholds of theſe obſtinate Chriſtians : 
would be quite another thing, 
ſtrict and literal ſenſe, would de to judge for obere, 


of the latter part of it. For in your en- 


comiums on the. brightneſs of the preſent period; you 

forget that Socinus and his diſciples flouriſhed a couple 

of centuries ago. I make no queſtion but you will 
t 


2 8 it yours is the true religion, at leaſt 


, whatever 3 may happen to be to-morrow z, . 
Oe ro ror you tous 


And wil ot a Popiſ pref prieſt, think you, tell us the 
„ . n? - and more? My anſwer 
a Be it ſo: but judge this for yourſelves 
„ not for others. Your — into the office 

of paſtor to a eee 


as to lead their | 
— doko 1 


What is counted by them a damnable herefy, this is, 
to al intents and purpoſes, judging not for yourſelf, 


52 but for others. 


- Should 2 Jew, or a Mahometan, be admitted pa- 
ſtor of 2 Chriſtian egation, (and why may he 
reaſon for a paſtor being'of 
the flock.?), he would likewiſe 
think it was doing a real ſervice to them, to turn 
them from what he takes to be darkneſs, to that 


Which appears to him to be light. While he con- 
82 


it is very natural for him to uſe all 
arguments in his power to convince his Chri- 


fan neghbour. But if his arguments have no 
he notwithſtanding claim it as his right 

to 9 _ office among them; 

iſtians, contrary to their 

own. ſentiments, into a Jewiſh or Mahometan form; 

and to inculcate the Jewiſh- or Mahometan tenets up- 

this 

This, in the moſt 


not for himſelf only. 
Tou may perhaps alledge, that the caſes are very 
different ; that you are qualified to preſide in —4 
congregation as you are willing to * 
| — 


of one religion is ſufficiently qualified for 
to people of a religion eſſentially difterent from his, it 


wo e of + a | Parte | 


Bible, which is the ſtandard of Chriſtian religion ; 
whereas neither a Jew nor a Mahometan can fign the 
| whole Bible, without renouncing their reſpective re- 

kgions. In reply to this, I ſhall dbſerve, | 


1. The pretenſions you have ſet up, if | carried 


through all their genuine conſequences, can, by no 
means, be reſtricted to the different religions that are 


comprehended under the general denomination of 
Chriſtianity. If once it be admitted, that a perſon 


will equally conclude, whether one or both — 
be W or within the pale of Chriſtianity. The 
argument on both ſides muſt needs be of a 

nature, and cannot be affected by this circumſtance, 
There is as real a difference between a Socinian and 


orthodox creed, as between the Chriſtian and Maho- 
metan religion. 


2. J do not Ages that ever you introduced 
the word tuiale in any of your propoſals of ſigning 
the Bible. This is the word that ſeems to ſtartle you 
at the Formula 1711. Take it away, and you have 
no ſcruple to fign the Weſtminſter Confeſſion, where- 
in there are very many articles which you think wor- 
thy of cenſure ; and if you or a Socinian can fign 


our Confeſſion without this word, why may not a Jew 


or a Mahometan ſign the Bible without it too ? 


3- But whatever be in this, my ar t "Bk not 
depend upon it. You cannot, you do not deny, that 
there may be very different religions _ 


who can ſign the whole Bible. A Papiſt 


ſcruple about the whole any more than a Socinian, 
Nay, you allow church-rulers to meet judicially, to 
take cogniſance of hereſies, and to give ſentence ac- ' 


cording to their own ſentiments. & heretic is nei- 
ther a Jew nor a Mahometan, but a pros Chri- 
ſtian, who does not refuſe to fign the Bible; yet - 
you claim a right to reje& him. It is evident from 
the epithets you ne upon the . the ig- 
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Sed. I. Rights of conſcience ce ſecured by teſts, 311 


norance, error, the ſuperſtition ion, the tenets wor- 
2 — which you impute to them, how in- 


ſafficient a teſt, ſigning the Bible, appears to your- 
ſelf to be of the ſoundneſs of one's faith. Teil me, 


I beſeech you, do you think an orthodox divine 


would refuſe to ſign the Bible? and, if 5% were ho- 
neſtly to ſpeak your real ſentiments, do you think 
one of that character fit to be intruſted with the of- 
fice of a teacher of religion? | 

It is not uncommon for people to ſuffer themſelves 
to be run away with by ſome preſent view that ſtrikes 
them moſt ſenſibly and immediately, without taking 
in all circumſtances, or attending to every conſe- 
quence. Your preſent aim is to widen the door of 
admiffion, that men of your ſentiments may find an 
eaſier entrance. With this view you would fain make . 
it a reflection, on our part, upon the word of God, 
to add any. thing to it, by way of teſt, .conceiyed in 
uninſpired har, þ as if we thought divine truths 
could be better expreſſed than they are in the Bible. 
In all this you have forgot your own propoſal, of 
adding a renunciation of Popery, as well as the right 
you claim of giving ſentence againſt heretics, accor- 
ding to your own ſentiments. CL HK 

But this whole objection ariſes entirely from your 
not attending to that which makes an additional teſt 
neceſſary. e teſt is intended, not ſo much to diſ- 
tinguiſh between Chriſtians and Infidels, as between 
ſound believers and erroneous Chriſtians. The laſt 


cannot reject ſcriptural terms, becauſe they are ad- 


mitted by themſelves to be inſpired. But ſuch is 
their perverſeneſs, and attachment to their own errors, 
that while they receive the words, they reje& the 
ſenſe of the inſpired writers. This is what, I am 
ſure, you will not deny is ſometimes done. You 
muſt, to be ſure, impute it, particularly, to the com- 
pilers of bur Confeſſion; and if this is the caſe, you 
ſee the neceſſity of a teſt being conceived in other 
words than inſpired ones. This neceſſity is entirely 

| | owing 
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owing) to the” freedom taken by heretics with the- 
words of the Bible. No words whatever can poll. 
. - bly be contrived. fo as to guard againſt this incon+ 
5 3 venience. It is the ſenſe, or the r meaning, ra- 
„„ ther than the words or phraſes of the ſeripture, which 
is indeed the word of God. A rooted enmity _— 
the important and intereſting truths contained t 
in, may be concealed under the appearance of a ſu- 
perſtitious — for the words. But it is a very falſe 
regard for inſpired words to retain the ofe, while the 
ſenſe of tem is altered. _ then become altoge- 
ther inadequate for the purpoſe of a teſt ; not from 
any impropriety in the words, which, whatever they 
had been, would have been ſerved -in the ſame man- 
- x but from the perverſeneſs of unbelievers, and 
their prejudices againſt the doctrines therein contain- 
ed, to which no words whatever would have recon. 
led them, | 
Ihe firſt verſe of the Bible, In the begiuning God | 
created the heaven and the earth, might, in n itſelf, 
one ſhould think, be a ſufficient teſt of our faith in 
| God's being the creator of the world.: but ſuppoſe 
. it to be a notorious fact, that there are many who, 
| by the word God there, underſtand an inferior crea- 
ted being ; would common ſenſe allow us to rely till 
upon a ſubſcription of the Bible as a teſt of our faith 
in that article of our creed? 
But what is it that renders the inſpired words infuf- 
ficient for the purpoſe of detecting the error of a ſuh- 
ſcriber ? No defect in them ſurely. All the fault lies 
in the perverſeneſs of unbelieving nas; and there- 
fore it can be no diſparagement of the Bible, if a teſt , 
is conceived in different words. 

An oath of the importers of wine, that it came 
from Bilboa in Spain, was, ſurely, in itſelf, ſufficient 
to aſcertain its being Spaniſh, not French wine. But 
.when once it was agreed wang them, to call a cer-· 

tain place in Bourdeaux, e name of Hiiboa in 
Spain, it then became inf ment for that purpoſe: $ 15; 
4 I not 
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pot from any defect in the words, but from the per- 
del of thoſe who bad abered the meaning of 
em. N 


115 like manner, however plain the words of the 
firſt, and of what we Proteſtants call the ſecond com- 
- mand, are againſt the worſhip either of images or of 
finite creatures, in all places of the earth, at the ſame 
time, though at the diſtance of , thouſands of miles; 
yet if all this is eluded by metaphyſical diſtinctions, 
the bare ſigning of the Bible could no longer preſerve 
a church from the groſſeſt idolatry. Or if ſcriptural 
expreſſions that are evidently figurative in the com- 
mon äpprehenſion of mankind, and according to the 
idiom of all languages, ſhould be obſtinately taken 
in a litera] ſenſe, he profeſſed adopting of the in- 
ſpired: phraſes would no longer imply a real affent 
to that part of the word af God, and conſe- 
quently would not be a proper teſt for diſtinguiſhing 
between truth 'and error. For example, if Chriſt's 
calling himſelf a door, ſhould be underſtood as if his 
perſon was really and literally a piece of timber board, 
or if his calling himſelf a vine, ſhould be underſtood 
as if he was literally a tree rooted, in the earth ; what 
would the ſigning of ſuch words ſignify for preſerving 
the church Foun ſuch, obvious and dangerous j. 
In fact, we ſee that an aſſent to the Bible, and a pre- 
tended regard for inſpired words, is inſufficient to 
guard us againſt the pernicious error of tranſubſtan- 
tiation, and to preſerve us from the groſs idolatry 
which is the conſequence thereof. Accordingly you 
are ſenſible, that it would be no diſparagement of the 
Bible, nor infer the leaſt reflection upon inſpired 
words, though a particular renunciation of Pope 
| ſhould be added, to diſtinguiſh us from the chur 
of Rome. | 
It is ſufficient in itſelf to aſcertain the divinity of 
Chriſt, that he is expreſsly called, in the ſcripture, 
God, the Lord, Fehovah, the true God, the migh- 
ty God, &c. But what would it ſignify ſor the pre- 
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Socinian an aſſent to theſe inſpired Aude MM 
have told us, rand tern mags Pos 
is no more than that-of a mere finite creature? Mi. 
elſe would this be, but to cheat ourſelves and 


ne ry ſacriffer of Chriſt Soca act: kay 
been afferted in clearer and ſtronger terms than it } 
in the Bible. Indeed they who can elude the inſpi 
words wherein this doctrine is revealed, may, with 
the ſame eaſe, ſet at nought any other words what» 


. ever, the authority of whuch were obliged to ad- 
mit; (for this I refer to => they 2); jc 


one ſhould imagine that theſe terms, in. themſelves, 


might be a ſufficient teſt for ſecyring this doctrine to 


the church: but how can we truſt to this, after the 
Socinians have told us, that by the word ſacrifice, they 
underſtand no ſacrifice z by K aig no f 


thing as tation ; and 00 


| kt cov d not *have been edt dee 
than it is in the Bible, that God is omniſcient, and 
particularly that the worſt and wickedeſt actions of 
ratiorial creatures were all foreſeen, and the permiſ- 
fion of them determined by him from all eternity; 
this, you know, would 
not prevent a Socinian from teaching, that when 
God made the world, and gave his Fiat to the plan 


| which his wiſdom had fixed ypon, he was working lo 


much in the dark, and was fo ſhort-ſi ghted, that he 
was utterly ignorant of all the 8 of what 
he was doing, and really knew not what might be 
the reſult of his own workmanſhip ; and that his 


| knowledge of future events is fo far from being infi. 
nite, that it is, every day, actually rect increaſe, 


vow altogether N to day, of what may, for 
ht he knows, happen to-morrow. 


o all this you may, perhaps That however 
true our ſenſe of the N this gives us 
no 


therefore 


, e r 
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no tight to impoſe it upon others. We readily ad - 
mit that it does not. forbid that ever I ſhould 
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nif. any impoſition of your ſentiments upon the perſon te- 
ys jected. When you propoſe a renunciation of Po : 
uld as a reaſonable teſt in the admiſſion of candidates for 
nen the miniſtry among us, you, ſurely, do not mean to 
lan impoſe your ſenſe of the ſcripture upon thoſe that dif» 
16 fer from you; It is 1 own liberty a» 
he gainſt. the impoſing” one of a di t religion to mi. 
hat niſter in holy things in that religious ſociety to which 
be you belong. But of this, more in the next ſec» 
fi. 
ſe, , 
for : 2 
3 R r 2 SEC-T. 
us : | 
n 28 4 
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The meaning of ee reſi fake by 
our Author. This, in ſome meaſure, account- 
ed for. Of the penalties on * 9 

«BF * 


11 — perceive what i is thar ths wilted you 
into this odd whim about Popery, and a diſparage:- 
ment of the Bible, for which . is not the leaſt 
foundation, unleſs it be Popery in a church to infiſt 
upon having one of their own religion to miniſter a- 
mong them in ſacred things, and to eſtabliſh a teſt for 
this purpoſe. It is entirely "owing to your conceivin 
a falſe idea of the nature and deſign of the teſt, : 
that in two reſpects: Firft, As Fr were of a mote 
comprehenſive nature than "ir really is, and was not 
entirely limited to the particular doctrines therein ſpe- 
cified. Secondly, As if it were of the nature of an 
authoritative mandate; not ſo much a declaration of 
what the articles of our faith are, as a d of 
what they met be. 

1. If you could conſider it only as a declaration of 
your aſſent to the particular doQrines therein ſpecifi. 
ed, (and it certainly is no more), there could not, ac- 
cording to your own acknowledgement, be in that 
the moſt diſtant appearance of Popery. Is it Popery 
to profeſs our faith in uninſpired words? To repeat, 
for example, in a ſerious manner, what is common- 
ly called the Apoſtles creed ? Surely, I may fay, I 
believe this or-that doctrine, as, That God, made the 
world; That Chriſt is the Redeemer of mankind, but 
not of the fallen angels; That the Holy Ghoſt is the 
Sanctifier of good men, &c. without the leaſt tinc- 
ture of Popery. There are certainly ſome articles in 

_ the Weſtminſter Confeſſion wllich you will not den 2 
to be true: would it be Popery 0 or you to 1 
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th. of the meaning of fiblerlption. at 


your drt of chem in the words of chat aſſembly, {© 


as you have no objection to them? Suppoſe an- 


her believes more of them to be true than you do, 


might he not declare his belief of them, fo far as it 
goes, and yet be a'true Protſtant ? I would be glad 
Bk know at what number of articles it begins to be 
Popery. Would it not fave this imputation, if 'one 
ſhould make' any exception, were it but of. a ſingle 
xropoſition ? and ſhould he at length come to be per- 
ſuaded of the truth of that propoſition too, pray, Sir, 
what ſhould make it Popery, to ſay the ſame, then, 
of the whole that he had formerly id of a part only? 


I 1 ſhall frankly tell you what I think confiſtent with 


Proteſtant principles, and where the ſpirit of Popery 


begins to appear. If my opinion were aſked concern- 


ing the doctrinal deciſions of any aſſembly of fallible 


men, I would firſt deſire to know what they were. 
If after a recital of them, they appeared 


a d to me to be a- 

cable to the word of God, I know no Proteſtant prin- 
ciple to hinder me from declaring my aſſent to them, 
though the - aq had been compoſed of Papiſts or 
Socinians. But if, without inquiring into particu- 


lars, I ſhould entertain ſo high an opinion of the know- 
| ledge and learning of the members of that ſynod, 


of 84 I did not impute abſolute infallibility to 
ciſi· them), as to pay any deference to, or found my aſſent 
ac- upon their authority, then the ſpirit of Popery would 
hat indeed be beginning to operate, and my faith would 


be a blind and implicit one. In a word, it would be 


only a human, not a divine faith, in ſo far as it was 


on- founded upon human authority. But as long as the 
„ I particular doctrines are ſpecified, fo as I can judge of 
the their agreement with the word of God, there can be 
but no more Popery in my aſſenting to the whole, than 
the there is in your aſſenting to any number of them. 
ne- Why may not I agree with ſome divines of the laſt 
in century, as well as you may with Mr Ferguſſon or Dr 
ny Taylor? I am ſure, I do not pay the fame regard-to 
7 their authority, that Mr Ferguſſon does to that of Dr 
bur | 2 Taylor, 
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Taylor, who was, it ſeems, in his eſteem, ſo greg 
nd good a man that he thinks Dr Adam * oughe 
to have been aſhamed to apply his cenſures to him.“ 

Is there, any more Popery, or ſo much, in the cin. 
Eidence of my judgement with that of the Weſtmin⸗ 
ſer diyines, as to articles that are r La 4 
fied, the conformity of which, with the ſcripture, 1 

have an opportunity to examine as well as they had, 
chan in Mr Ferguſon's blaming it as too ſelf-conceit. | 
ed to pretend to underſtand the ſcriptures better than 
fo great and good a man as Dr Taylor? See p. 3474 
of your own de i 8 3 
Jou ſeem to be ſenſible yourſelf, that a profeſſoll 
of our aſſent to articles which are all particularly ſ 
cified, will never amount to Popery : but in order 
to give ſome colour to this invidious accuſation, your 
heated imagination has extended the aſſent beyond 
any limits, that it may look ſomething like what is in- 
ſiſted on by the church of Rome; at leaſt you ex: 
_ preſs yourſelf as if you did. When ſpeaking of the 
Church of Scotland, you ſay, She hardily infiſts ups | 
on it, that ſhe is right in every point. Where 
lies the difference with reſpect to us, whether you als | 
ſert that you are always in the right, or that you ne- 
ver can be 1 You. require us to believe a 
your opinions, &c.. p. 159. 166. 
This way of ſpeaking WT flips into the mind of 
"i fapericlr inadvertent reader a very different idea . | 
of the thing from what it really is, without his being 
ſenſible of the change that is put upon himj and yek - 
it is but a way of ſpeaking. For you dare not fay 
plainly what you here infinuate, that the church f 
Scotland, like the church of Rome, requires a blind 
and. implicit faith, or an aſſent to any doctrine, but 
what is | nr and 1 a] 
ou can judge of.—— Is this fair and candid d Mn 
Far my part, when I fee a writer miſrepreſenting 
object of his oppoſition, I cannot help taking it. 15S 
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body at firſt ſight; and yet I plainly 
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15 

Bolent prefamption that he has ho good abjekiön to 
e atter which 
, endeavour to obtrude upon us, The ſubſcrip- 
tion of a creed may be, or rather; in fact, it ſeems, 
is conſidered in two very different lights; either as 4 


re is another falſe idea of the m 


* teſt for aſcertaining a fac ſuppoſed already. exiſting, 
in the knowledge of which the church is intexeſte 
i. e. whether theſe be indeed the articles bf the 


the ſub· 
ſeriber's faith; — or as a promiſe of the candidate, in 
relation net to his paſt or preſent, but his future faith, 
declaring his acquieſcence in an authoritative mandate 


ſuppoſed to be iſſued by the church, requiring him to 


form his ſyſtem of religion upon the model of that 
creed, we to receive as articles of faith what Is con- 


taiped therein. 


' The firſt is evidently the molt natural account of 
the matter, and what would moſt readily occur to any 

| \ 3 e that * in 
the other light you chuſe always to repreſent it. Nay, 
you take upon you poſitively to affirm that this is the 
meaning of the thing. Thus, p. 160.“ you require _ 
us to believe all .your opinions.” Is not this a very 
different thing, Sir, from a declaration only of what 
your belief is concerning the articles laid before you ? 


| What has led you to view it in this light, is not ſo 


eaſy to account for. It is true, that upon any other 
ſuppoſition, the charge of Popery would have been 
abſurd, But who can imagine that one would repre- 
ſent a thing in 2 forced unnatural light, for no other 
reaſon but to furniſh a ſhadow of argument againſt a 
fiction of his own brain? All. the circumſtances of 
our ſubſcription in this church do, with one voice, 
f inſt it. Our doctrine is well known; 
that a divine faith can be founded only upon the word 
of God. Accordingly the Formula itſelf, - which we 
ſubſcribe, cxpreſsly bears, that we aſſent to the doc- 

es contained in the Confeſſion of Faith, as being 


| .tounded on, and agrecable to the word of God; 


which 


'\ 
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| Ms that we 13 e, them b 


There cannot be an inſtance pr 
being called by authority, contrary to his om inell- 


3 . 
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infallible rule, and have found them conforma 
,— The perſons who are admitted to ſubſcribe, ' are* 


- 2 p 
ſuch as have already ſpent fix years at lealt in the Audy - 
of divinity ; conſequently who cannot be ſup _ 4. 


have their inquiries yet to begin, or their 
doctrines yet to form; but, on the contrary, are 105 
ſed to be already eſtabliſhed in the faith, ſo far . 


they are Hering themſelves to be preapies of 3 Wa 
uced of any ſtu 


nation; and the ſmalleſt, even ecclefiaſtical, cenſure © 
inflicted upon him, for declining the teſt. 80 that 
there cannot be any thing mote manifeſt, chan that” 
the only i intention of our teſt can be nothing elſe but 
= ag - principles of a candidate be known, that it 
a whether they be the ſame which this” 
church judged neceſfary in her miniſters. Th 


inciples may, ** your opinion, be errors ; they may, 


even in my opinion, be more numerous than Was ne- 
ceſſary: but, ſurely, it can be no Popery, nor thy 
unreaſonable, for a church to demand ſom̃e at- 
count of a man's principles, before he be admitted 
wy be one of her miniſters. And this is, moſt cer- 
the ſole deſign,” the only meaning of our teſt; 
8 is ſo obvious, and ſo natural an account of 
the matter, that I own I could not, at firſt view, com. 
prehend how you could be led to conſider It in any 
other light. It was 'really, a fort of phenomenon 
which I Pound! it difficult to account for. But, upon 
ſecond thoughts, and reflecting upon the peculiar fi- 


tuation of your mind, it now begins to open upon 


me. An orthodox candidate, indeed, would not 


| readily take it into his head that there was any ng | 
elſe in ithe ſubſcription required of him, but a reaſon- 


able fatisfaQtion due to the church, that he is of the 
ſame religiod that is profeſſed therein. But there ate 
two e in your caſe that I did not ſufficicnts 
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. attend-to, and which, T believe, will lelp to wnra- 


8 . When I peak of your cafe, I in. 


dlude that of al candidates who are of your way of 
thinking, in whoſe place I thall take the, Iden) tg 


The firſt is, that, in fact, you are not of the ſame 
religion, but Took upon it as downright igtorance, 
the invaſion. of ſuperſtition, from which there is 
ee of an immediate refor — 


this firſt circumſtance had the effect it ought to have, 


and which, I will take upon me to ſay it muſt have 


upon all ſincerely honeſt men, i. e. if it induced you 


to lay aſide all thoughts of the paſtoral office in ſo 


cotrupt a church, and rather to call ſuch an ignorant 


people to that reformation you think ſo neceſſary, 
than rivet their etroneous ſentiments, by ing your 
teſtimony to them; in this caſe there would be an end 
of the teſt as to your part, —I can certify you, Sir, 


it would never more be mentioned to you. 


But it ſeems there is a ſecond circumſtance in your 
caſe, which, when joined to the former, muſt natu-" 


rally give the teſt a very different appearance in Mor | 


eyes, namely, that you have been accuſtomed to 

upon the paſtoral oftice in this church as_a temparal” 
livelihood for yourſelf, which, you are abſolutely de. 
termined, at any rate, not to Laender If indeed it is 
a fixed point with you, or any candidate, that, be 
the: conditions what they will, they muſt be complied 
with; becauſe your graſping. at the paſtoral office is 
a_ final aud immoveable reſolution, to which every 


thing muſt be made to yield: no wonder now, if | 


putting the teſt to you, has the appearance of a com- 
mand tg be of that religion, and a ſort of mandate, 
importing, that theſe are the doctrines you muſt em- 
brace. And indeed a very tyrannical mandate it 
mult appear to be 
But, my dear Sir, you ſeem never once to conſis 
der, that what is a fixed point with you, is by no 


means 2 fixed point with the church. The only point 
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which the church, and ſtate too, have fixed, is not, 


that you, or any one man perſonally, but that the 
miniſters of this church, muſt be of the religion they | 
have deſcribed. ' They leave you at full liberty to. 
cChuſe what religion you think beſt; and the only 
meaning of their appointing a teſt to be put to candi- 
dates for the miniſtry, is merely for aſcertaining a 4 
fact which, they have a right to know, viz. Whethe 
theſe candidates are, or are not, of the eſtabliſhed re- 
dee 5 . ee 
k ou had viewed the matter in this light, you 
muſt havę been immediately ſenſible that your whole 
harangue was quite beſide the purpoſe. For, in the 
firſt place, if the ſole deſign, if the · only meaning of 
the teſt (and indeed it can be nothing elſe) is, to aſcer- 
tain a fa@ſuppoſed already exiſtent, or to let your 
principles in religion be known, to what purpoſe'is 
your favourite diſtinction of a general and particular 
ſubſcription? Your idea of what you call a general 
fubſcription, which you are ſo fond of, is utterly in- 
.confiſtent with, and calculated only for defeating the 
end af any ſubſcription. 'at all. It is indeed neither 
: fore nor leſs than making a mock of the thing. Can 
"x fact be aſcertained by. concealing it? Can your 
* principles be made known to thoſe who have an in- 
tereſt in them, by your refuſing to tell them what 
you'admit, and what you rejet? fh; 
But, ly, upon this ſuppoſition, to what purpoſe 
are all your idle harangues about Popery, and private 
. judgement? One who views the matter in the moſt 
natural point of light, would, really, be tempted to 
think that you was playing at a game of croſs-· pur - 
poſes: ſo little affinity there is between the princi- 
ples and practice of the church of Rome, aud that 
which diſpleaſes you in the church of Scotland, even 
you yourſelf being judge. had argyed this point 
in tlie Jetter to which you have replied ; and I ee it 
has not been altogether without ſucceſs. You are ſo 
far from pretending to refute my argument, that you 
3 | „„ nn 
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have explicitly yielded to the force, of it. You tel} us, 
p. 5 1 * * with the gentlemen, that Mr Fer- 
guflon's principles will not carry him to the whole of 5 
What he wants to eſtabliſh. The right of private judge- 
ment, and the paramount authority of the” ſcriptures, 
are perfectly conſiſtent with declaring what our private 
judgement concernirig tlie ſcriptures is. Aﬀer 
this, to find you ſtill harping upon the ſame ſtring, is 
certainly ſomewhat extraordinary. How. can you 
continue to accuſe of Popery, what you "cannot but 
know is nothing elſe but “ declaring what our private 
judgement concerning the ſcripturss is?“ A thing 
which you have owned in the plaineſt terms, is per- 
feMy conſiſtent with the oghe of private judgement. 
Fet you {till plead, as if it made for your purpoſe, 
or as if you was arguing againſt any real incroach- 
ment upon private judgement, p. 149 Private 
judgement is the unalienable right of ever man, and 
the paramount authority of the ſcriptures is a ptinci- 
ple eſſential to every Proteſtant ; every Proteſtant 
Fubſcriprion muſt, therefore, be made with theſe ſa- 
vings.” There may be ſome ſenſe, there may be 
ſome meaning here, if the language of ſubſcription - 
really was, (as you ſeem to take it, or would have it 
to be taken), I hereby promiſe to adopt all the opi · 
nions of the Weſtminſter aſſembly, or of this church, 
whether mentioned in the Confeſſion of Faith or no, 
and to embrace them as my opinions. But if, on 
the other hand, the language of ſuͤbſcription really be, 
as all unprejudiced perſons muſt underſtand it), 1 
hereby declare, that the doctrines contained in this 
book are what I have, after comparing them with the 
ſeriptures, already found to be agreeable to the word 
of God;“ tell me, I beſeech you, what is the deſign, 
what can be the meaning, of the above, and many o- 
ther ſuch paſſages in your book ? What. has private 
_ Judgement, or the paramount authority of the ſcrip= - 
tures, to do with a declaring what our private judge- — 
ment concerning the ſcriptures is? Have not you 1 
E Fourſelf 
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yourſe)f pronounced this to be not only conſiſtent, * | 
but rjedly conſiſtem with the right of private 
judgement? Docs the right of private judgment 

authoriſe any body to give a falſe account af what bis 
private judgement congerning the ſeriptures ia A 
theſo the ſavings to which ĩt can be ſuppoſed to give * 
any countenance f C hon ht as Brit of "NA 
If the meaning of ſubſcription be juſt as I av fe. 

reſented it, and no motr, we have your own confel; 

on, that what you call a general fu cnption, ox, in 
Mr Ferguſſon's words, „„in ſo far as it. is agreeable 
to the ſeriptures, is downright nonſenſe and abſur- 
4005 You endeayour indeed to hide the abſurdity, b 
a diſtinAtion which cannot, in the leaſt. degree, 
you in any ſtead, A manifeſt abſurdity mult be owns 
ed to, he. abſurd in ſome reſpect; and if we have no 
mind to part with it, ſame diſtinction ar ather is ne- 
ceſſary as pretence for adhering to that which we 
cannot . ga deny the ahſurdity of. The prin» 
cipal ſubject in 7 (you. tay) was, Whether: 8 
man might nat ſuhſeribe the Contefſion of Faith with 
this qualification, So far as it is agreeable to the ſcripe 
tures? The orthodox party, Ja upon the 
foundation of the Formula, inſiſted, and, in my 27 
nion, ſucceſsfully, that this clauſe reduced the ſub- 
Tcription to downright nonſenſe. It was, in other 
words, declaring, that he believed the Confeſſion to 
be agreeable to the ſcriptures, ſo far as it was agree - 
able. Here, therefore, they triumphed; G 
deed, > hp them their principle, their triumph was 
certai * well ſounded,” P- 144. 8 5 | 

Sir, this is not the diſtinction which can be of any 
uſe to you. For, not to mention that; it was un- 
doubtedly a formula-ſubſcription that Mr Ferguſſon 
Was 1 of, if our ſuhſeription be nothing elſe 
(and indeed it ean be nothing elſe) but a declaration 
of, or making known to others what our private 
r concerning the ſeriptures is, I would be 


ta know what could make it one whit leſs abſurd 


fore 1711, than it, confeſſedly, is fince, to ſay, 
; Icy iu 


| This is a confeſſion of my faith; fo far as it is a con- | 


ſeſnon of my faith, or ſo far as I find it agreeable 


to the ſcriptures. I can underſtand, Lean fome . 


meaning. in a man faying, I ſhall adopt ſuch and 
ſuch * ſo far as I find them -agreeable to the 
ſcriptures 3. though I could not help looking up- 
on him as a moſt egregious trifler. But to ſay, “ Ha- 
ying already examined. them, I declare that I do be- 
| eve them jo be agreeable to the word of God, fo 
far as they are agreeable to it,” muſt be owned to be 
downright nonſenſe, though the Formula 1711 had 
never been ſeen or heard of. | 
. What poor. ſhifts, what meaningleſs diſtinctions, 
muſt a man have [recourſe to, who finds himſelf in- 


yolved in a ſtruggle gain common ſenſe, when it is 
in | 


ſtaring him broa e face, and even recogniſed by 
himſelf? You have -expreſsly owned, that the 
right of private judgement, and the paramount au- 
thotity of the ſcriptures, are perfectly conſiſtent with 
declaring what our private judgement concerning the 
ſcriptures is.“ Yet. you will have it to be Popery. 
In order to reconcile this with the above acknow- 
ledgement, you give us another diſtinction without a 
difference, p. 153. * The requiring (you fay) that 
ſuch a declaration be emitted under te pou of pe- 
nalties if it be not, is inconſiſtent with the exerciſe 


of private oe ar RI es I frankly onn to 


ou, that if you underſtand, I do not, wherein con- 
its the difference between the right of private Judger 
ment and a right to the exerciſe of it. With me the 
right of private judgement, and a right to the exer- 
_ Liſe of it, are one and the ſame thing 
But are you not ſenſible, that, here, you ſubſtitute 
a ne idea in place of the common one, as the ſenſe 


of the phraſe private judgement * You ſeem to 


underſtand it, not of a right that every man has to 
chuſe his own religion, or to embrace that which ap- 
ars to him to be the true one, which is not at all 
incroached upon, but of a right to ſtand candidate 
for the miniſterial office in the church of Scotland. 
| TIEN It 
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It is, indeed, inconſiſtint with the laſt, but by 
meang is it, in an degree, inconſiſtent with the . 
which is what molt peop 

erciſe of private judgement. 

„ Private judgement (as 88 acknowledge) is the 
ul of. eve 77 man ;“ conſequently A a Jew, Or a 

well as of -a Chriſtian, © ofe a Jew ap- 

9 to 1 * of our preſbyteries 1 leence, to. 


ing perhaps of a vacant ariſh of Which a friend o 


his was patron, would it be inconſiſtent with the ex- 

erciſe of private judgement for the pre ytery to'aſk 

him, * Sir, are you a Chriſtian ? Without ſome ſa, 

tisfaction as to that, we cannot grant your demand.“ 

Suppoſe yourſelf a member of that preſbytery, woul 
you be for granting his demand, without any ev1- 

642 of his being a 7 a6 I 

not. You would inſiſt on his fi "ring g the, Bible. 

that caſe, whit would you ſay if he enforced his Fr 
Penn. in your own words? © The requiring b 
ſuch a declaration be emitted under the in of Pen 

15 ties, if it be not, is inconſiſtent with Fn 
rivate judgement.” Or ſuppoſe a Papiſt e 

2 admiſſion, you have declared for à teſt to exclu 

them. If one of them ſhould retort your own Wy 

ment. upon you, pray how could you anſwer him? 


or one of thoſe heretics, the power of rejecting whom, 


you fay, you will never give up. If you can recon- 
cile the requiring that ſuch a declaration be emitted 


by a Jew, a Papiſt, or a heretic, under the pain of 


what you call penalties if it be not, pleaſe to accept 
of what you would ſay to them, as our anſwer to a 
Socinian upon the fame occaſion. | 

But pray, Sir, what is it that you have thus aggra: 


vated into penalties, under the pain of which, Jou 


ſay, ſubſcription is impoſed? Theſe grievous penal- 


ties which your imagination has he Iren beyond a 


hanging, or even burning alive, the laſt being repre- 
ſented by you as mercy in compariſon, what are they! 
Would any body be ready to ſuſpect, that when the 


* * this terrible tragedy comes out, ho 
_— - 


e mean by a right to the *. | 


know jo ou woul | 


exerciſe Te 


4 
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theſe dreadful penalties are dwindled into ſomething 
merely negative, and What is, likewiſe, entirely Us 


mited to a few Rudenty of divinity,” 
Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus m'... 


The whole matter amounts to no more than non. ad- 
miſſion into the miniſterial office in the eſtabliſhed 
church of Scotland; a penalty which many ſtudents, 
of late, have made the object of their own voluntary 
choice, and that too, without any ſcruple, about the 

terms of admiſſion, SAIF on; + 
This is what you have compared to the whos a- 
live of all heretics whatever, whether clergy or laity, 
in the church of Rome. For you think the differ- 

. ' ence between burning and ſtarving is not a difference 
of much 'conſequence ; and, it ſeems, you look up- 
on the difference between 1 and 999 as very unim- 

portant too: nay, not content with making the re. 
ection of a candidate equal to all thę horrors of an BID 
auto de fe, you think the laſt has a great deal more 
humanity in it than the firſt. For when you are told, 
that, upon the rejection of a candidate, we give him 
no further trouble, you tell us, The church of 

Rome goes beyond you ſtill, and carries her tender 
mercies a ſtep further. She commits him to the 
flames, and puts an end to his miſery.“ n 
And do you, really, think that this deſerves to be 
called reaſoning? It may, poſſibly, in the apprehen- 
ſion of ſome of your admirers, paſs for wit: but, in 
my apprehenſion, to treat a ſubject of this import- - 
ance ſo Judicrouſly, looks as if you intended rather 
to play with it and your readers, than any thing elſe. 
How contemptible an idea youꝰ may have of the pu- 
blic, I ſhall not ſay: but I am ſure I would. have 

4 e regard for it before I durſt venture to trifle 

with it in fo egregious a manner. What mult people 

think of an accufation that cannot admit of the lealt - 
degree of plauſibility, without ſo viſibly aggravating, 
9 0 45 * . { 1 nay 
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"nay evidently miſrepreſenting things, and ſubſtituting 
one idea in the place of another? 
Let us ſuppoſe, for a moment, that Jon had been 
born and bred in Spain, or Portugal, eſpecially du- 
ring the laſt century, educated with a- view to the 
prieſthood ; and that, in the courſe of your education; 
ou had been converted to the Proteſtant religion: 
t us likewiſe ſuppoſe, if jou can imagine it a poſ- 
ſible ſuppoſition, that you had, with moſt convert 
adopted other principles than ſuch as would, have | 
you to ſign, if it were the Turkiſh Coran, or 500 
ſuch teſts, rather than be diſappoiuted in your tempo- 
ral views; in a word, that you had the honeſty to a- 
vow and profeſs the religion you had embraced : 
think you not, that, in fuch a caſe, you might haye 
learned, in ſome dungeon of the inquiſition, after 
having undergone the moſt exquiſite tortures, to put 
a higher value upon that dear liberty enjoyed in this 
happy land of our nativity, which you ae ro treat 
with the moſt ſovereign contempt ? What a different 
idea would thefe circumſtances teach you to form of 
meeting with no further trouble than a mere non-ad- 
miſſion into the clerical order, without any other con- 


- 


ſequence whatever? 

I it be, indeed, injuſtice and: cruelty to exclude 

from the miniſterial 4 among us, fuch as are not 

of our religion, it muſt, ſurely, be injuſtice and 

cruelty whoever are the objects of it. The nature aof 

the thing cannot be altered by a change of the object. 

A Socintan is no more of our religion than a Papiſt, 

a Deiſt, or a Jew. He looks upon it as the invaſion 

of ſuperitition and ignorance, which calls for a ſpeedy 

reformation. If it be cruelty to exclude a ſtudent, _ 

who has, by reading, (as you ſay), been made a So- 

cinian, is it not equally ſo to exclude a Deiſt, or a 

Papi!f? A ſtudent of divinity may, by reading, if 

it be likewiſe confined within a certain tract, be made 

a Deiſt, or a Papiſt : yet you are for diſappointing 

fuch candidates, or at leaſt © bearing hard upon their 
I {ſcrupulous 
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ſerupulous conſciences, by inſiſting on their erg 
the Bible, with the addition of a renunciation o 
Popery. Is the difference between burning and ſtarving 
of any greater conſequence to a; Deiſt, to a Papiſt, 
bing than it is to a Socinian ? Why then do 
you not adopt what you call the tender mercics of the 
church of Rome, where there is the ſame occaſion 
for the exerciſe of this ſort of compaſſion? * She 
commits him to the flames, (you ſay), and puts an 
end to his miſery. Would it not be better, think 
you, and a ſtep farther in humanity, to burn thoſe 
whom you yourſelf propoſe to ſtarve 7 0 1 

Suppoſe a gentleman wanting a pedago or hi 
ſon: a odent is eprom to Makes had 
one through a courſe of education to qualify him 
or that office: but upon converſation, the father 
finds him a Deiſt, or (which he may be ſuppdaſed to 
conſider as more than half way to it) a Socinian + 
The gentleman, not chuſing to have his ſon infected 
with fuch principles, — off the treaty. Upon 
which we may ſuppoſe the following dialogue be- 
tween the father, and the ſtudent who was candidate 
for the office, by way of illuſtration of your doctrine, 

and to give a juſt idea of your language. . 
Father. ] Sir, I find your principles and mine do 

not agree; nor do I incline have my ſon educated 
by one of your way of thinking : I muſt therefore 
acquaint you, that I have no occaſion for your ſer- 


Student, ] I am ſurpriſed, Sir, to hear a Proteſt- 
ant, which you profeſs to be, rejecting me upon that 
- - account. © Private judgement is he unalienable 

right of every man.“ * 

Fath.] Far be it from me to deprive you or any , 
man of ſo invaluable a privilege. Wherein have I in- 
croached upon it in the leaſt degree ? | * 
Stud.] y requiring me to be of your opinion, 
under the pain of penalties if I be not.” 

. Fath.) Penalties! Pray, Sir, what do you mean? 
I am only exerciſing my own private judgement. I 

| Tt aſſure 
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, your perſon and goods, your life and your 


affure you, | 
. liberfy, ſhall be untouched by me. 


Stad.] © Indeed! the indulgence is certainly well 


. | * N 


J 


* 


timed; and I would no doubt be infinitely indebied 
our humanity, if the difference between burning 


to 
' and ſtarving were a difference of much conſequence! 
It is not you, however, whom I have to e 
for this favour. Your range is limited by the civil 
power. What you can, you 40 


even 


. You brand with infamy 


whoever preſumes to differ from yourſelf ;' you de- 
prive him of his emoluments, and expoſe him to pine 


in poverty. When you have done this, you fay you 
ive him no further trouble. But the church of 
me goes beyond you ſtill, and carries her tender 


mercics a ſtep farther. - She commits him to the 


flames, and puts an end to his miſery, p. 166. 


I queſtion much if there be many gentlemen of 


ſuch a ſtock of patience, as to endure the petulancg: 


of this reply, without ſhewing the door to ſo impu» 
dent a ſolicitor. — And has not the church of Scots. . 


land the fame right of judging whom to admit, and 


whom to exclude, from the paſtoral office in the 
church, as every maſter of a family has, with reſpect 


to a teacher of his children and ſervants? A mini- 
ſter is the teacher of all the children and ſervants of 

the ſociety in the diſtri allotted to him; and theres 
fore, when the ſociety, in a legiſlative capacity, fixes 
rules of admiſſion or rejection, they arę exerciſing a 


natural right, which every member poſſeſſes indiſpu ;. 


* 


tably at home, with reſpect to his own family) 


*. 
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That the people are left quite out of the queſtion 


in our Author's 2 deeply Joever con- 


cerned in it. The queſtion diſcuſſed, Which 
Plan bears hardeſt on private | judgement, and 


oaches neareſt to Popery * and ſhewn to be 
our Author's, — from the numbers impoſed upon, 


the nature of the incroachment made on their 


_ private judgement, — and the penalties by which 
is inforced, particularly the ſpiritual penalty. 


| J. is impoſſible to judge ſoundly of any ſubject that 


we take but a partial view of. You ſeem to con- 


ſider this matter merely as it affects a few of the 
candidates for the miniſtry, and that only with re- 


ſpect to their temporal intereſt too; that is, you take 


within the compaſs of your view but the thouſandth 
part of them who are concerned in it, while 999 of 
looo are left entirely out of fight. - p 


I wiſh a majority of ſome late aſſemblies, whoſe 


meaſures you have declared your approbati on of, had 
not betrayed too much of the ſame diſpoſition in ſome 


of their deciſions. As for your part, you make no 
ſecret of it. You ſpeak of the people as if they were 


to be regarded no otherwiſe than as beaſts of burden, 


made entirely for ſubmiſſion to any thing in religion 
which their teachers, carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, think fit to lay upon them, through all 
the various and unable alterations of their own ſcep- 
tical ſentiments, ever learning, and never able to 


come to the knowledge of the'truth. . / 4 | 


It would coſt me to tranſcribe a great part of your 
book, were I to adduce all the proofs of this which 
it affords. You. tell us, p. 288. With regard to 


the people, —it is an affair in which they have ſmall ' 


ts. concern. 
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concern. It is a point which reſpects their teachers 
among themſelves,” © „ 2207 mm 
Mr Dunlop having alledged, that the very d 
of a religious ſociety, in making ſuitable proviſion for 
e maintenance of a miniſter, was, that they might” 
enjoy goſpel-ordinances, and hear the word preached, | 
in æ way agreeable to their conſciences, as an argu- 
ment to prove, that he can in no juſtice complain of 
his being deprived of his living, upon his breaking 
the contract on his part; your aber is, © It pro: 
ceeds upon this abſurd principle,. That inſtead of the 
clergy being the teachers of the people, the people 
are in effect the teachers of the tlergy,” p. 195. 
Ihe advantages and diſadvantages of our eſtabliſn- 
ment are thus repreſented by yea, p. 302. By 
fecuring their emoluments, and placing the power of 
admiſſion to the office in their own body, it has ren- 
dered the clergy independent of thoſe whom they are 
deſigned to inſtru ; and confequently removed their 
ftrongeſt temptations to popularity, So far the ef. 
fects of it ate ſalutary. The clergy, by this wife 
. proviſion, may act as miniſters of Chriſt, not erea- 
" tures of the people. But in their next ſtep, our e- 
ſtabliſhers have deſtroyed their on work, and ren- 
dered every end of the inſtitution abortive. By re- 
quiring ſubſcription from the clergy to a particular ſet 
of articles, they have bound them down to the opi- 
nions of the multitude as effectually as if they were 
hired during pleaſure, and held their office on condi- 
tion of preaching nothing but what was agreeable to 
their audience.” | 7:54 
Again, p. 326. © In eſtimating the force of the 
fuppoſed oppofitron, there is one circumſtance which 
we ought not to loſe fight of: it is, that this is a 
tranſaction among the clergy themſelves. Perhaps it 
would not be difficult to convince the people, chat it 
is wholly out of their province, that clergymen are 
the be /t judges of their own — Joe ids 
To theſe I ſhall ſfubjoin one paſſage more, which 
We, 
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we-have in a note at the bottom of p. 291. 4 80 far 


from its being true, that the clergy enjoy their bene · 
greeable to the people, I may paſs from the point of 


right to fact, and afſert that the viſible effect of grant- 


ing theſe benefices is to render them-independent of 
the people in this very reſpe&;" or, as you expreſs 


it elſewhere, that they may be in a condition to 


fiees upon condition that they preach only what is a- 


exert their ſuperior abilities tor the improvement of . 


mankind, P+ 2 


I have thrown theſe few paſſages together from a- 


others to the ſame purpoſe, that it may 


from them it appears to me, that what you contend 
for is no other but the chief and diſtinguiſhing pre- 
tenſion of the church of Rome, the main pillar that 
ſupports that whole fabric. It is in effect making the 


_ clergy lords over God's heritage, and giving them 


dominion over the faith of his people. Accor- 
ding to you, the clergy, being it ſeems of ſuperior 
abilities, are the beſt judges, not only for them- 
ſelves, what is 'the religion moſt proper for them to 
embrace with reſpect to their own perſonal concerns, 


but alſo for the people under their inſpection, what 


is the religion that muſt be profeſſed and exerciſed in 


their public aſſemblies, though ever ſo contrary to 
that which they have already embraced. Like the 


Jewiſh prieſts, your language ſeems to be, Have any 


of the rulers or of the Phariſees believed on him: 


But this people, who knoweth not the lau,, are 
curſed. The people being in your eſteein of inferior 


abilities, (the very pretence of the Popiſh dergy. , 
7 


are not capable to judge for themſelyes. You 


it is an affair in which they have ſmall concern, 


and that it would not be difficult to convince the 


people that it is wholly out: of their province. Very 


mall indeed muſt their abilities be, it it would be ſo 


a to convince them of this as you im 


t agine. 
t is true, the clergy are, by their — — 


\ 


what your plan and your pretenſions really are. And 
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of religion. But of what religion? of any rel 
they pleaſe? of Mahometiſm ? of Deiſm ? ſhould 
— * over to any of theſe tenets. This you 

retend. - You a ſo far to a reſtraint 
this iberty, by their being obliged to ſign the Bible, 


And will this authoriſe any of them to teach the” 


| Coptic religion, if he ſhad taken a voyage to E= 
gypt, and been converted to their errors by the pa- 


triarch of Alexandria? or the errors, the idolatry, 


and ſuperſtition of the Greeks or Muſcovites? Can 


it be any other religion but that of the ſociety-whoſe 


emoluments he enjoys that he is authoriſed to nr 


though he · ſnould pretend to receive the Bible ? 


if Socinianiſm be as different from the religion of this 
church as thoſe above mentioned, why: ſhould his . 
any te extended to the one more chan to the o- 
ther 5 3 


As for the expteſſion which you how choſen to 
ſignify preachin 2 religion of this church, or as 
you call it, * w agreeable to the people,” we we 
can be at no loſs bo "whderſtand the meaning of it, 


when compared with other paſſages of your book,” 


where ww let us know the contemptible opinion you 
have of the religion embraced by the. generality of 


our people, eſpecially. the moſt ſerious part of them. 


If it was not agreeable to the people to hear the doc- 
trine of the. Gablihel religion preached; and all the 
parts of public worſhip performed according to the 
ſame principles, it would not be their religion, i. e. 


the religion which they approve of. No wonder if it 
be difagreeable to you, who take it to be no better” 


than 1 orance, ſuperſtition, and nonſenſe., 


But there is a bad ſenſe of the phraſe. you have 


choſen, which we utterly diſclaim. If you intended 
to inſinuate any ſuch thing, we challenge you to 
make it good. 
ſerious turn, underſtand their religion, and can diſ-— 


tinguiſh what is, and what is not, agreeable thereto., ' 


. 8 ſheep know his voice, and , him. And 
2 
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Such of our people as are of a 
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a ftranger will they not follow, hut will flee from 
- for — not the voice of ſtrangers. 
But in almoſt every audience, there are too many 
who, from a partiality to their luſts, are apt to | 
even the ſoundeſt doctrines, and to draw inferences 
from them that help to lull them aſleep in the prac- 
tice of ſin. There were of this ſort among the car- 
lieſt profeſſors of Chriſtianity. The doArine of the 


* Apoſtle Paul was ſoon wre/ted by /ome that were 


unicarned and unſtable, as alſo the other | ſcrip» 


tures, to their. own” deſtruction. If you mean 


that we preach what is agreeable to the firſt,” we will 
not contradi& you. If you mean that we ſeek to 
pleaſe the ſecond ſort, -or that we =_r indulgence 
our doctrine to any ſinful practice, er agreeab 


it may be to ſome nominal Chriſtians, we can appeal 


to our hearers, who, we truſt, will bear witneſs, that 
we are as careful to guard againſt the pernicious in. 
ferences, which, by the unlearned and/ unſtable, are 


ſometimes drawn from the 'Apoſtle's doctrine and 


ours, as you are to faſten them upon it. Would to 
God, that you could as eaſily vindicate yourſelves 
from the charge of looſing the bands of morality b. 


your doctrine, as well as your example, and that 
your book was not a proof of this, which you muſt 
fink under the weight of, in the eſteem of all the 


truly godl 7x. 
But now, Sir, that we have both your plan and 


ours before us, let us compare them, and 'confider 


which is moſt unfriendly to private judgement. This 


natural right, which is common to all men, whether 
Chriſtian or Heathen, Jew or Mahometan, can 


only be hurt, or incroached upon, when men, not 
content with the liberty of judging, or chuſing a re- 
ligion for themſelves, aim likewiſe at judging or chu- 
fing a religion for others too, and 'impoſing the pro- 
n of it upon them. This is what the church of 
Rome manifeſtly does, and what, we readily own, is 
unjuſt and tyrannical, where-cver it is done. 3 
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from the land in riyers, the ocean is-{till a hody 
ſalt water. And may not a Proteſtant church be de- 
5 paminated free, and aually enjoy the ier of p — | 


appointing a teſt. whereby to 
what candidates for 


hand, look upon ſuch a regulation as 


neceſſary for preſerving unto ourſelves the exerciſe of © 


our own religion; and we cannot conſent to let it be 
aboliſhed, without yielding up the privilege of private 
judgement on our part. So that we not only deny 
this practice to be the leaſt incroachment upon pri- 
vate judgement, but we retort the accuſation, and 


maintain, that admitting miniſters who are not of our 


religion to preſide in the public - exerciſes thereoß, 
would be a real and grievous incroachment upon this 
valuable privilege. Let the ſeveral circumſtances 
of both plans decide the queſtion, _ 

And, 1. Let us attend to the number of perſons, 


or the proportion of the { e whoſe private mm 


ment can be all to be hurt on either plan. 
ere, it muſt be allowed, there is no compariſon. 


A few candidates for the-miniſtry on the one hang, 
and the whole body of the people on the other. 
Even 
the private j 
there is none), 
all, you know, except they pleaſe. At any rate, what 


grantin that there was ſome incroachment on 
: of the firſt, (as it is certain 


ow few are expoſed to it? None. at 


an inconſiderable — of the whole ſociety? 


Indeed ſo very inconſiderable, that the church (taking 
the word, not in your narrow, but in the largeſt nk) 
can ſcarcely be ſaid to be affected thereby. 


Every thing is denominated from that which the 


bulk it conſiſts of. A . is gold, and a ſhil- 
ng ſilver, though there is by? 
. becauſe the alloy bears but a ſmall proportion to the 


alloy in both. W 


d or ſilver. Notwithſtanding all the freth water 
falls into the ſea from the heavens in rain, and 


> wert of » public o dn 
W any ny "IT 


among them are, 0 
Sie, ofthe fonts — We, on the other 
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tech V. Wich plan bears hard on edfiſcience. 3397 
te ent, yithout any ſuch 15s diſ 

difgr 2 me, if there 
it that can pretend to 
bave any ground of complaint? whereas if 999 
parts of the whole are ſubjected to thraldom, the ſo- 
eiety ſurely cannot ſo juſtly boaſt of their liberty. 
. I own indeed, that the people are not admitted 
you to be ſo much as a part of the church, far 
the moſt conſiderable part of it. The clergy alone 


ſeem to be the whole of it in your eye, including. 


thoſe who are candidates for the office. You tell us, 
that the people have no concern in the matter. This, 
I ſee, you very confidently aſſert. And confident aſ- 
ſertions are all that we have to expect from you on 
moſt occaſions. But how ſo glaring a falſehood as. 
this could .once enter into your head, would have 
been quite aſtoniſhing in any other writer 
Have the people no concern whether he who pre- 
fides in and leads their public worſhip be of their 
own religion, or one. who has the moſt ſovereign 
contempt of it? who looks upon it as groſs ignorance 
and unintelligible nonſenſe? Is it no concern of theirs, 
whether, iniſead of being entertained from the pulpit 
with the doctrines of their own religion, which are 
the joy and comfort of- their ſouls, they muſt fit in 
the public aſſemblies to hear them run down, abuſed, 
and miſrepreſented? Is it a matter of no concern to 
them, whether- their children be taught the truths 
which they count more to be deſired than gold, yea 
than much fine gold, ſweeter alſo than honey and 
the honey-comb, or what they count damnable here- 
Jer, that may involve them in eternal ruin and de- 
ſtruction? If they have no concern in theſe things, 
What is it, L pray, that they can be ſuppoſed to have 
uny concern in? Indeed, Sir, if this be the caſe, 
chey muſt be as utterly incapable of any religion as 
the horſes that draw their . And I ſhall rea- 
iy yield, that there ean be no other occaſion for 
thoſe clergymen, of whom, according to you, the 
n. Uu church 
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annexed to the uſeleſs and unneceſſary office. 
But, 2. Let us next proceed to confider 1 ng? 


ture of that ineroachment, which, on either fides ig 


alledged to be made on private judgement. On the 
one hand, the ſociety, by excluding candidates of a 


 * different religi ray do indeed judge for themſelves, 
_— nd cam a ri ht to the exerciſe of their on reli- 


But unleſs we were to fall into your odd con- 

— and to imagine, that putting a candidate to the 
= is an authoritative mandate, requiring him to be- 
e what he does not believe; if we regard it in its 
true light, only as a trial, (ſuppoſing him to have 
ſome remains of honeſty), Whether he be ſo far of 
our religion as is neceſſaty to qualify him for teaching 
it, and leading the public devotions or no; in that 
caſe, there. cannot be the ſmalleſt pretence for al. 


ledging that the ſociety: judges for him, or impoſes - 
any thing in religion upon him that he toe no 


3 right. 


duld weigh i in a hydroſtatieal balance a piece 
of —_ that was offered me for gold, this is not to 
convert it into gold. No man of common ſenſe 
_ entertain any ſuch imagination. It is only to 


whether it be gold or not. When you require 


a candidate a renunciation of Popery, you ſurely 


a not mean to convert him. Vou mean only to try 


whether he be a Papiſt or a Proteſtant. Or when you 
require him to ſign the Bible, you certainly cannot 
think this a proper method of converting a Deiſt to 


Chriſtianity. It can be with no other view but to af- 


certain the fact, that he is a Chriſtian, as far a0 it 
can be aſcertained to men, whoſe prerogative” it it 


not to ſearch the hearts of other men. As theſe are 


teſts, to the uſe of whieh you have given your con- 
ſent, you muſt either maintain; that Deiſts and Papiſts | 
have no rig ht to the exerciſe of private — —— BY 


after you have told us that it is the right 


| man, or you muſt own tht th putting «teſt er. 
2 | didates* - 
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geh W. Ot; de nature of the 'itidvithment. 539: 
| didites is no inerbachment 3 all: for you 
rive 


rive any Deiſt op F 
ef the exerciſe of private n e 
All that is done upon ſuch occaſions is no more 
than obliging one Who is offering his ſervice as 4 
miniſter of this church, to — us _ his pri 
vate judgement concerning the articles of our religion 
is. yo be what it will” the ſociety does not upon 
that occaſion ſo much as deſire him to change it. 
Only if it de inconſiſtent with the religion of this 
church, they judge him unfit to be employed in 
teaching or preaching a religion which he deſpiſes or 
Whors. © That is all. It may be incodvenient to him 


certainly do not intend to de 


vwithi reſpett to his temporal eireumſtances; but there 


3 traſt impoſition upon him with reſpect to 
re Nr ION GI 
That this. is no incroachmegt upon his private 
dgement, is ſo very plain and obvious, that T ſee 
un Ras extorted from you an expreſs acknowledge? 
ment that it is not. The right of private judge. 
ment (you ſay) is perfectly co t wich declariig 
what our private judgement coneerning the ſeriptures 
1s. But how to make ſuch a confeſſton eonſiſtent 
with your accufing it of Popery, here was the diffi 
culty? A difficulty which, it ſeems," you could nor 
other wiſe ſurmount, but by the invention of a very - 


curious diſtinction indeed. Tou diſtinguiſſi between 


the exiſtence and the exerci/e of private judgement. 
But I beſeech you, tell us what you meant wien yeu 


fad, that declaring what our opinion is, was perfectly 


eonſiſtent with the right of private judgement, if it 
was not, that it was conſiſtent with the exerci/e-of , 
it? Would you chuſe to fay, that delivering over a 
heretic to the ſecular arm, is perfectly conſiſtent with 


the right of private judgement? Or can you pre- 


tend; that requiring of a candidate a renunciatiom of - 
Popery (to which you have given your own conſent) 


is inconſiſtent 'with the exerciſe of private- judge · 
is AN | b i '& $0.45 dis. od «4 2. fe IH 


ment? 
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b . per plan. Beers eh 
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ivate judgement ; that we judge only for 
cy Lay anal 5 ut 2 a rr any body 
elſe; nor dq we impoſe upon any one fin gle perſon the 
profeſſion of any religion but N. 
tary choice. It is only che exerciſe of our own reli. 


gion, the N of our own private judgement, 


that we can pol 2 view in that which diſ. 
pleaſes you ſom 


If there ate any ſo mean, 
e motives, 
the temptation, even of the 


” * mo the 


— = Sar 2 annexed. to r 
enced. 


_ 3 1 but are 
to a contrary to ir own private 
ment, 126 to make a profeſſion of what they do not 
believe; this is har we cannot help, without yield- 
ing pr Fo private e Ju udgement, and the exerciſe 
or would we be apt to ful. 
n 
openly and ſhamefully avowed. Re Fromm. 
ing the delign of the ſociety e 


| a a part ſo inconſiſtent with Proteſtant 


pene pie iri ts in any panicle nance cer 
confeſſed or proved, it would be regarded as a juſt 


| obje&t of cenſure, which the refuſal of the teſt never, 


was. But can you moms that there is no im- 
ſition upon the people in your plan? no judging 
— as well = yourſelves ? Let us fee the 
ene as fairly and-clearly Wade from impoſition 
as the other is. | 
In our plan, all. is negative with reſpel to 


| the candidate. If he gefalls che teſt, he is indeed 


8 _ — a has no natural 
right to, as no o ence with reſpect 
to him. If he eyen chuſes to continue in communion 
with us, his refuſal to 5 
objected to him, Nor do we ſo much as inquire in» 


a GEE? articles * his own faith, * 


. - 


12 


1 


— hand in ur poli 
reſpect to the people. muſt either ſubmit to a 


different religion, which is perhaps the object of their 


n 
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plan, all is poſitive with 


abhorrence, or be deprived of the pubhc exerciſe of 


any at all. Tou plainly deprive the whole laity, i. c. 


the bulk of the ſociety, of all liberty to judge for 
themſelves, and lay them under a ſevere neceſſity, of 
receiving and ſubmitting to all the alterations in reli - 


jon that an unſtablc- dergy. may mtroduce, even 
nee diate by the light of this ſceptical 
or infidel period wherein we live. 


TJauͤour very language concerning them, and your 0- 


pinion of their incapacity to judge in matters of reli- 
ion, is evidently borrowed from the church of 
who made ſo many alterations in the primitive 


faith, that at length we had a different religion. Ac- 


cording to you, it is none of their buſineſs what 
doctrine is preached, or how the public worſhip is 


ave nothing to do, but to ſubmit quietly to what- 


ever is impoſed upon them by the clergy, who, you 
' fay, are better judges: | It is an affair in which 
they have ſmall concern.” They muſt not preſume 


to call in queſtion what comes from the pulpit. © For 


it is an abſurd principle, (you tell us), that inſtead 


d be the-teachers of the — 1 
that it is not the orthodox clergy you are 
dere ſpeaking of. Their effuſions of ignorance and 
nonſenſe, yau have aſſured us, are y worthy of 


_ cenſure. It is only the Taylorian clergy, to be ſure, 


that can be meant. Mr Ferguſſon looked upon it as 
the moſt arrogant ſelf-conceit for any man to pretend 


that he could underſtand: the ſcriptures better than ſo 


and 1 a. man as Dr Taylor, 47. Ag 

ſuch of — as are implic — f 
great man, the you contend, muſt let them 
. * exert their ſuperior abilities for the improvement 
of - mankind,” 4 I; would net be difficult (you | 
| e 


*® 


4 
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think) to convince the people; that it is wholly out of 
their province; that clergymen are the be/? judges of 
their own regulations; and conſequently (if they be 
not ofthodox oo en) fitteſt *. 9 Judge, not only: 
for themſelves, b r the peopl ; and to chu 
what religion is to o tie = wht bt Gay? by them. 
ſelves perſonally in their cloſets, but by the Ek in 


the public aſſemblies. 
One ſhould think, however, that i it cannot be I 
ſential to your character and office as cler n, that 


you and ſome of your brethren are endu with fuck 
ſuperior abilities as intitles you to judge in matters 
religion, for the profanum vulgus, This 


who #noweth — the law. For orthodox miniſters 


are 9 they; to a man, are re- 
garded by you as — ſtupid and contemptible 


dunces. It ſeems to be one of your maxinis, that 
all men of ſenſe are of your opinion. If clergymen, 


as ſuch, are ſuppoſed to be always in the right, what 
will you ſay of the orthodox periods in this church? 


Was all right then, when ſubject to the invaſion of ig- 


norance and ſuperſtition, and nothing was to be heard 
— our pulpits but the moſt unintelligible non 
ſe | 

Be this as it will, what 1 infift upon is, that what« 
ever is the religion of 'one who is admitted to be [of 

ſtor of a congregation in this church, his religion, be 
what it will, 1s impoſed upon that people. if a Gus. 
ker, for example, if a Greek or Roman prieſt, ' 

ſhould be impoſed upon a Proteſtant congregation, - 
and have the entire direction of their public worſhip, 
obtruding upon them all the idolatry, all the childiſn 


play (if I may ſo call it) of their toppiſh ſuperſtition, | 


would not this be, in reality, ju dging for them? im- 
fing upon them a religion whic 


choice? And if a Socinian miniſter is given to an or- 
thodox con gregation, would not that congregation 


be obliged to worſhip God upon Socinian principles, 
obe ine for their ſpiritual 
food, 


. and _ only Socinian 


18 not their own | 
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food, quite deſtructiye of their own religion, if not 
the eſt poiſon'to their ſouls? In a word, would 
they not be expoſed to all the conſequences that I 


have formerly mentioned, p. 307. 308. ? that is, de- 
prived of the exerciſe of their own religion, and laid 


under a neceſſity either to put up with the exerciſe of 


another religion, which is. not their dwn choice, or 
to want the public exerciſe of religion altogether — 
You know the clergy of this church are not limited 
by any preſcribed liturgy. Perhaps you may alledge, 
that you are for leaving people to their liberty, with · 
out forcing any of them to join with you that are un- 
willing. nd Sir, — that all the laws, 
civil and eccleſiaſtical, are on the ſide of the. eſtabliſh» 
ed religion, it cannot be very ſurpriſing that you have 
not yet carried your pretenſions farther than the de- 
priving our people. of their own religion, eſtabliſhed 
as it is. - But the farther diſcuſſion of this point will 
lead us, 7 BO 

3- To conſider the penalties by which the alledged 
incroachments on private judgement are enforced, ei- 


ther on the one plan or the other. Theſe are of two 


kinds, ſpiritual and temporal. 1 
As to the firſt: On our plan, it cannot be ſo much 
as pretended, that a refuſal of the teſt (whatever 


temporal inconvenience it may be attended with) ren- 


ders the candidate obnoxious to the. leaſt degree of 


ſpiritual or church cenſure ; at leaſt to any that is of a 


poſitive nature. He is retained in full communion, 


and has acceſs to the. higheſt privileges of lay Chri- 
ſtians. Can you ſay the ſame of your plan? Is 
your incroachment upon the private judgement of our 


people inforced by no poſitive ſpiritual penalties ? Is 
it no cenſure for an elder to be depoſed from his of. 


fice? and to have his commiſſion to. be a member of 


the general aſſembly thrown over the bar? Fogg | 
e 


liable to no other objection whatever, but that 

ſometimes ſought the food of his ſoul where he 
thought the goſpel moſt purely preached. Is it no 
„ . cenſure 


for the real exerciſe of private f 
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cenſure. for private Chriſtians, confeſſedly of blame. 
leſs lives, to be debarred from ſealing ordinances, for 
no other fault but that above mentioned? and yet 
theſe are meaſures which, I doubt not, you, with 


our friends, will eſpouſe and plead for. Examples 


of all which are ready to be produced. e, 
Of all the diſſenters whom your meaſures have 
lately driven out of this — there is only one 
ſort of them who were willing, on their part, ſtill to 
maintain miniſterial and Chriſtian communion with 
us; I mean thoſe who have joined with what is called 
the Pre ſbytery of Relief. In nothing do they differ 
from us, but in taking at their own expence that relief 
from what they judged poiſon, which the leaſt regard 
| judgement would — 
readily allowed them. It would have breathed ſome- 
thing of the ſpirit of Chriſtian charity and mode. 
— wn _ 2 * a _ 2 for 
iberty of conſcience, and the Exerciſe of priyate 
judgement, to have accepted of the offer. "This 


would have been, indeed, true generoſity and libe- 
rality of, ſentiment. - The orthodox . and peo- 


ple too, were ready, and abundantly diſpoſed to have 
done ſo. They were unwilling to ſee any rent in the 
body of Chriſt which it was in their power to prevent. 
But Popiſh and impoſing meaſures prevailed. The 
py whoſe meaſures, particularly in this reſpect, you 

ave declared your approbation of, did, with an in- 
difference about Chriſtian unity; which I cannot re- 


Concile to a true love of Chriſt and his myſtical body, 
wantonly widen the breach, and made a ſchiſm where 


there was no occaſion for any ſuch thing. They have 


prohibited miniſterial, and conſequently, in a great 


degree, Chriſtian communion with our brethren, and 


thereby laid them under the fevere cenſure of a ſort 


of excommunication, for no other fault but an exer- . 
ciſe of their own private judgement, Where is, now, 
your pretended regard for that Proteſtant principle? 
Indeed, without ſuch a poſitive ſentence of excom- 

8 f munication 
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munication as your have thundered out againſt them, 


all the orthodox Chriſtians in Scotland muſt, in the 
nature of the thing, by effectually excommunicated 
upon your plan, and 'that in àa manner the molt de- 
ſtructive of their "ſpiritual intereſt. If once the mi- 
niſters of the eſtabliſhed church were all as thorough 
diſciples of Dr Taylor as Mr Ferguſſon was in his do- 
tage, and as you aſſure us the majority of them now 


are, the thing muſt neceſſarily follow of courſe; and 


„ 


yet they muſt all be ſo, when your plan is executed 
in its utmoſt extent; i. e. when, in your judicial pro- 
ceedings, you are no longer hampered by conſtitu- 


tions enacted by our © unreaſonable forefathers,” 
but are at liberty to vote in hereſy-proceſſes —_ 


to your own ſentiments. You, ſurely, will not ſut- 


fer the inſtruction of the people to be in the hands ot 


. thoſe who will fill their minds with ignorance, ſuper- 


ſtition, arid nonſenſe. Thoſe of whom you have 
conceived ſuch an idea, if you act according to the 


light of your own minds, the light of 1769, muſt cer- 


tainly be then all diſcarded: and upon ſuch à revolu- 
tion, where ſhall the orthodox Chriſtians of this 
church enjoy the ordinances of the goſpel ? From 
you they cannot have them, being of a quite different 
religion. Nor do you ſeem very fond of adminiſter- 
ing to them. You ſay, in effect, let them pack and 
be gone. Vou ſeem to be extremely indifferent how 
thin or how empty your churches are. To ſuppoſe 
that ſuch a ſeparation is a diſadvantage, you tell us, 
is “ abſurd enough, p. 308.7 for, as you there ob- 
ſerve, © the only conſequence of a reformation, ſup- 
poſing it to be diſagretable to the people, would be 
an increaſed efflux of theſe dangerous ſpirits, —whoſe 
materials being already prepared, are ready to kindle 
at any incident, and who would, conſequently, ſepa» 
rate themſelves from the reſt of us, and leave the 


whole body in a ſounder ſtate than it was before.“ 


How different is your language from that of the Apo- 


tle Paul, 2 Cor. xii, 14. I feek not yours, but 


WY: 6c you?,“ 
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« you?””: On-the contrary, if you do but enjoy the 
ſtipends, you ſay, let the people go where they pleale, 
Provided your bodies do not ſtarve, you care not 
though their ſouls do. And indeed, upon your plan, 
in moſt caſes, ſtarve they/muſt, and, by degrees, be 
reduced to a ſtate of abſqlute Heatheniſm, deprived . 
of the benefit of goſpel-ordinances, and the ordinary 
3 8 20% An $436: ond 
Though there were ſeceding congregations in 
corner 4 the land, as there ya not, yet this woull 
not furniſh, them with what you deprive them of, the 
ordinances and ſacraments of Chriſt's inſtitution, for 
the edification, comfort, and nouriſhment. of their 
ſouls. Moſt of the Seceders have, unhappily, ſepa- 
rated upon ſuch a foot, and inſiſt upon ſuch rigid 
terms of communion, that there is no acceſs for the 
ſobereſt, the moſt knowing, and conſcientious of our 
people among them. Indeed, Sir, they are too like 
you in one thing, how different ſoever from you in al- 
moſt every thing elſe : They are too little alarmed at 
a a diviſion or rent in Chriſt's body, the church. We 
cannot, all of us, find throats wide enough to ſwal- 
low all that they are for cramming down them. Their 
impoſitions are not only upon the clergy, but upon 
the people too ; and that not by a few articles only, 
to ſecure the purity of the word, preached, but by 
whole voluminous books, conſiſting not only of mi- 
nute determinations in doctrine, diſputed among the 
orthodox themſclves, but of facts which the moſt un- 
informed cannot have any knowledge of, but by im- 
plicit human faith, and the beſt informed cannot find 
to be, all, ſlrictly true. Thoſe, therefore, who make 
conſcience of ſolemn engagements, which they have 
unneceſſarily multiplied in a very extraordinary de- 
gree, and cannot allow themſelves; with you, to ſign, 
if it were the Turkiſh Coran, or 500 ſuch teſts; all 
who loſe moderation, who look upon it as their duty 


to recetve even him that is weak in the faith, and' | 


not to judge him that eateth, or that differeth rom 
t f 1 18 
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his opinion in uneſſential matters; thoſe who are ten- 
der of the peace and unity of- Chriſtians, who think 
themſelves under an obligation to the communion of 
ſzints, where-ever it can be had without _— 
with any ſinful terms,—are neceſſarily excluded from 
any religious ſociety with them; and therefore, up- 
on ſuppoſition of our preſent 2 liberty being 
continued, when you have all that influence in the 
government which you may wiſh for, (a circumſtance, 
l own, exceeding my moſt ſanguine hopes), there re- 
mains only the Relief Society, who have ſet up upon 
a broader and more catholic bottom for Preſbyterians 
to have recourſe to. 1 
Of theſe there may be, perhaps, about a dozen 
congregations in all Scotland, at the diſtance of 50, 
or, it may be, 100 miles from one another. In this 
ſhire, which js one of the largeſt and moſt populbus 
in Scotland, there is not one yet conſtituted, as fat 
as Iknow. In fuch a ſituation, orthodox Chriſtians, 
whom you drive away from you, and whoſe ſepara- 
tion. you are ſo far from taking any meaſures to pre- 
vent, that, on the contrary, you ſeem: rather to take 
I in provoking them to it, as an event that is 
ighly acceptable to you, they muſt needs be under 
a ſort of excommunicatian, utterly deprived of the 
ordinary and inted means of grace  _ 
I know not but there may be {ome of your admj- 
rers —_— the laity, (whether among the clergy too, 
I ſhall not ſay), who will look upon this as no evil at 
all. They will, perhaps, alledge, that a play, or 
ſome ſuch merry amuſement; is a far more proper 
mean of promoting your kind of niorality, than fer- 
mons, or prayers, and ſacraments. F call it your 
kind of morality ; for they cannot, ſurely, mean 
true goſpel-holineſs, of which none of thoſe who uſe 
this language have any juſt idea; and few, I believe, 
have any acquaintance with the very words. Accor- 
* ſee, that ſo flight is the impreſſion 7 
they have of the uſcfulneſs - and neceſſity- of Chriſt 
"WS inſtituted 
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. inſtituted ordinances, that they have, in a; gfeatundy. 
| ſure, forſaken them, even when 'adminiſtred by u 
as they have no abjeQtion to, and while they profeſ; 
to be Chriſtians, - Whether they are, really, laughed 
out of their vices, (a ſort of converſion brought in- 
to vogue by the funſhine of the 18th century, alto, 
ether unknown to the inſpired writers), whether, ] 
ſay, they are laughed out of them, or laughed into 
them, let the maimers of the preſent age decide, e- 
ſpecially the manners of thoſe that are fondeſt and the 
moſt frequent attendants of theſe celebrated mean 
of reformation ? Ms Ay | U 
But what ſhall become of ſerious Chriſtians, who 
have a deep concern for the ſalvation of their own 
ſouls, and the ſouls of their families; who loak up- 
on goſpel - ordinanees as the inſtituted means of 
"Chriſt's appointment, in the uſe of which his Spirit is | 
ordinarily. communicated, without whoſe influences 
no means whatever will be attended with ſucceſs ? 
cannot help it, if this ſort of language is grown ob- 
ſolete and uncouth, even among thoſe. who are wil 
ling to ſign the Formula 1694. Lou muſt allow me 
the unalienable right of private judgement, in adhe- 
ring to theſe antiquated phraſes, and the ideas annex- 
ed to them, not being ſo much enlightened ag you 
ſeem to be, by the ſunſhine of 1769]. What hal 
become of them who are convinced, that it is by the 
fooliſhneſs of preaching that it pleaſes God to ſave. 
them that believe, that the freaching of the crofs 
is to them that periſh, fookſpneſs ; but unto us 
" ahich are ſaved, it is the power of God? What 
mall become of them who are convinced, that public 
as. well as private worſhip is due to the honour of 
God, and due to the honour of the Redeemer; that 
all men ſhould honour the Son, even as they ho- 
nour the Father © Many of them have experienced 
the comfort and edification .to be had in the amiable 
tabernacles of God, and count a day in his courts 
better than a thovſand, How ſhall their ſouls be 
: | &, 17 atis fied 


to ſavt 
he crofs 
t - us 


amiable 

courts 
ouls be 
atisfied 


' w——— Lhe temporal penalties are all that you 


" 


| ſatisfied as with taarrow and fatneſr ** How thall 


ſee; the power and tl is glory of. Gad, as 
. him in the — Though ther | 
ſoul, thirſteth, for God, for the living God, where 
or when ſball they go with the multitude, and ap- 
peur before God? they who were glad when it 
was ſaid unto them, Let us go into the hoiwgfe, of 


the Lor What progreſs can be made in the ſpi- 


ritual life, when they have not.. the fincere milk of 
the word to grow thereby? They muſt needs de- 
cay, not only in the knowledge of -religion, but in 
the practice of- it too, (between which there is a ne- 
ceſſary connection), when they are deprived of the 
uſual means of both; their children and ſervinti 
being gradually habituated to ſpend the Lord's day in 
idleneſs, or perhaps, what is worſe, muſt loſe the re- 
liſh of divine ſervice, and of all religious exerciſes, 


In a word, they will be driven into a ſtate of as ar- 


rant Heatheniſm, as your merry converts, the laugh. 
ing penitents above mentioned, do generally make 
the object of their voluntary choice, + . 2 8 


T he ſame thing ſhown from the temporal penal- 
y whereby this incroaclument is inforced. How 
opery and infidelity, with .the — of 
true Chriſtianity, muſt be promoted. by our Au- 
* thor”s plan. 7 Y Ty 


Hus you ſee there is no compariſon between the 
- 4 - ſpiritual penalties, by which the real or pretend- 
ed incroachments upon private judgement are inforced 
in either plan. On the one hand, not the leaſt degree 
of any thing that can be fo called; on-the other hand, 
the ſevereſt, and of the moſt important conſequence. 
etend 
t you | 
ſeem 


to complain of, and indeed the only ones 


has © 


, 
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' ſeem to have any idea, or any feeling of. An exclu- 


ſion from the temporal © ' uments I * che ; 
maintenance of miniſters to this church, is what you, 


who own yourſelf to be of a different religion, make 


the.moſt grievous complaint of. It ſeems if we ean- 
not burn, we do what we can to ſtarve you. Let 


us, therefore, coolly and calmly. compare the two 


plans in this reſpect, and conſider which of them in- 


fers greater injuſtice to the-perſons concerned, in re. 
ſpe& of their temporal cireumſtancey, —I ſhall not 
inſiſt any further upon tlie diſproportion between the 


number of perſons whoſe temporal circumſtances 
may be affected by the different plans; but'ſhall on- 


ly obſerve, 


1. That one thing is extremely obvious to all who | 
have read your book, namely, that, however your 


excluſion from church-benefices might have been in - 
tended ; yet, at this day, according to your on ac- 
count of the matter, it is not actually — — 
Yau aſſure us, that the moſt part of the ces in 


this church are now actually poſſeſſed by men who - 
are of the ſame ſentiments in religiqn with yourſelf, 


A. B. and Dr Taylor, i. e. men who look upon the 


eſtabliſhed religion as the invaſion of ignorance and 


ſuperſtition, Here then is a very remarkable and im- 
portant difference between the two plans. On the 
one ſide, the temporal penalties are really and truly 
inflicted, and ſeverely felt; on the other ſide, the pe- 
nalties you make del 


ſuffering the ſmalleſt temporal inconvenience thereby. 
Indeed it is impoſſible for any teſt whatever to ex- 


clude perſons of your principles. When once a ſub- 


ſcription, if it were even of the Turkith Coran, or 
500 ſuch teſts, come to be regarded but as a little ce- 
remony of no meaning, our eccleſiaſtical emoluments 
muſt be Jaid open to all who are of this way of think- 
ing, without remed y. a; 0 ” 
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a noiſe about, are nothing but 
mere bugbears, threatened: indeed, but not actually 
inflicted. None of you can pretend to be, in fact, 
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A teſt might have had the effect of a real excluſion 
at the beginning of this century ; and we know it ac- 


tually had that effect in the preceding one, before the 
world came to be enlightened with the convenient 


doctrine, of how inconſiderable a circumſtance truth 
is in ſolemn — A teſt, though relating 
only to the circumitantials of religion, was thought c- 
nough in that unlearned age, it ſeems, to exclude 
from the eſtabliſhed emoluments moſt of the Preſ- 
byterians before the Revolution, and ſome of the E- 
ſcopal perſuaſion - after it. But the light that has 
— borrowed from the ſceptics and infidels of this 
age is ſufficient, it ſeems, to defeat this deſign. So | 
that,” in this reſpect, you have a great advantage ( 
aſſure you, it is only a worldly advantage that I mean 
over thoſe whoſe private judgement you incroach upon. 


. They-have not yet availed themſelves of the ſunſhine 


of 1769, ſo far as to poſtpone religious concerns to 
temporal emoluments ; and therefore they muſt reall 
and actually forego any worldly convenience whic 
cannot be with a ſafe conſcience, | / 
Here then there muſt be acknowledged to be one 
difference between the two plans, in reſpect of the tem- 
poral penalties, whereby the incroachments alledged 
to be made on * judgement are enforced, which 
every body muſt own to be of the utmoſt importance. 
On the one hand, a penalty which is not, and in the 
nature of the thing cannot be inflited ; on the other 
hand, one which is really and ſeverely felt, arid which 


the people, at this moment, are actually groaning 


But, 2. Suppoſe your conſciences were ſuch as did 
really ſubje& you to temporal inconvenienxies, there 
is likewiſe an obvious difference between your loſs 
and that of the people. That which you complain 
you are deprived of, and which, I own, you would 
indeed be deprived of, did you act conſcientiouſly, is 
what you have no natural, what you have no 1 * 
little to. Conſequently you cannot reaſonably pre- 
„ g tend, 
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tend, that there is any real inju/tice done yu. On 
the other hand, if you drive the people from the 
churches, by introducing into them another religion, 
inconſiſtent with theirs, you do them a manifeſt, an 
indiſputable injuſtice. Thoſe churches' you drive 
them from, with the manſes, glebes, and ſtipends res 
ſpectively annexed to them, are expreſaly limited and 
appropriated, by the law of this land, (which conſti. 
tutes property among us), to the maintenance of mi. 
niſters that are of their religion, not of, yours. Con- 
ſequently they have an undondied le ight to the 
benefit thereof; and when you deprive them of it, 
you. rob them of what is ſtrictly their Wm. 
I am heartily ſorry for the occaſion, and am ex- 
tremely loth to uſe ſuch harſh, and, doubtleſs; | 
able terms, as thoſe of thieves and robbers. 'Gladly, 
therefare, would I learn what ſofter or-politer names 
would come up to any thing like juſtice in this caſe, 
That the laws of this land have, in the ſtricteſt terms 
that could be deviſed by men, appropriated our ec- 
cleſiaſtical benefices to the orthodox religion, and ex · 
preſsly prohibited · them to be beſtowed upon the en- 
couragement of yours; and that all this is confirmed by 
the higheſt eccleſiaſtical authority, is ſo evident, and 
ſo far from being diſputed, that this is the very thing 
which is the ground of your complaint. Have not 
the orthodox people then an indiſputable property in 
them? And are not your pretenſions to them a graſp- 
in K that which is not yours by any juſt or legal 
utile? 1 1 „ 
If you, Sir, who apprehend our religion to be 
*the invaſion of ignorance and ſuperſtition,” ſhould 
appear openiy and avowedly in oppoſition to it; ſhould 
you honeſtly ſeparate from our ow 1 aſſemblies, 
and uniting with others of the ſame ſentiments, create 
a fund for procuring the public exerciſe of religion ac 
cording to your own conſciences, without any thing 
that appears to you to be ſuperſtition or idolatry, or 
that ſavours of ignorance and unintelligible * 1 1 
J Go 
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' God forbid that ever I ſhould plead for the ſmalleſt 
ineroachment upon your private judgement, or ſeek 
to alienate that fund from the purpoſe it is appropria- 
ted to, by thoſe whoſe property it is, without their 
own conſent. But if, inſtead of this fair dealing, 
you creep in unawares among thoſe whom you de- 
ſpiſe, by diſſembling your ＋ till once you are 
in poſſeſſion of what is ſtrictly appropriated to the 
maintenance of an orthodox miniſter, and then, in a 
magiſteral tone, tell the people whom you have im- 
poſed upon, to get them gone as incumbrances you 
are glad to get rid of; is not this plainly cheating 
them out of as real and clear a property as law can 
ereate? How can you, after this, wipe your mouths, 
and ſay, Me have done no wickedneſs? - 

I may poſſibly view this matter in a wrong light 
but I wiſh any body would explain to me the diffe- 
rence between ſuch a conduct, and ſtealing a neigh- 
bour's horſe in the night-time, or robbing his orch- 


ard. | | 
Add to this clamant injuſtice, the neceſſity thereby 
hid upon them who are thus defrauded of their own 
property, to build new churches at their own ex- 
. pence, while the old ones are ſtanding - empty and 
uſeleſs; and to provide new ſtipends out of their 
own pockets, the old ones being alienated from their 
original purpoſe; and converted into ſinecure annui- 
ties. You know, Sir, that this is now no chimerical 
or apprehended conſequence only. I believe, within 
the laſt thirty or. forty years, there are near 200 ex- 
" amples of it, and every year is producing more; to 
the no- ſmall increaſe of public burdens, already ſo 
heavy, and ſo much complained of. a 
When the circumſtances of the people who are moſt 
expoſed to this burden are attended to, the temporal 
penalties wherewith your plan is pregnant, will ap- 
ar to be neither ſmall, nor merely of a negative 
ind. It is but too well known how the riches of the 
great are diſlipated : In proje&s .of diverſion, you 
. know, 
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| | know, for the moſt part; not in any, where religion 
is concerned. The bulk of thoſe that continue to: 
think their Creator and Redeemer worthy of, and in- 
titled to public as well as private homage, and who*, 
either are already, or by the full execution of your plan, 
may be driven from our churches; are among the 
pooreſt of the people. Some of them are ſcarcely 
able, by their daily labour, to ſupport a numerous. 
family, which is more likely to be their lot than of 
RX people in the higher- ranks of life. Yet this addi- 
| tional burden of building and endowing churches, 
inſtead of thoſe you rob them of, they muſt either 
ſubmit to, or be utterly deprived of all opportunity 
of public worſhip, and all enjoyment of goſpel-ordi- 
nances according to their conſciences, if your plan 
was entirely to take place. ; ' 
No true Chriſtian, if he can poſſibly help it, will 
chuſe to be without the true God, without a teach- 
ing prieſt, without pure goſpel-ordinances, and the 
inſtituted means of grace: and therefore the above: 
enormous expence, how grievous ſoever to ſome in- 
dividuals, would really, on your plan, be unavoidable 
and indiſpenſable to thoſe who have any concern for 
their ſpiritual intereſts. How then can you pretend 
that your incroachments upon private 4 are 
not 3 * with temporal as well as ſpiritual penal- 
ies? | | 
And now. let any impartial perſon judge between 
the two plans, which of them approaches neareſt to 
Popery, and which of them is moſt friendly to pri- 
vate judgement. The one is calculated for the ſole 
purpoſe of preſerving to the people of this church 
the exerciſe of their own private judgement. This 
they could not enjoy, without being ſerved by mini- 
ſters of the ſame religion with themſelves. But tho? 
the only proper mean is uſed for ſecuring that inva- 
luable privilege, not a ſingle perſon has the belief of 
one article impoſed upon him, or the profeſſion of a- 
ny religion that is not his own choice. On 
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the other hand, your plan is all impoſition and vio- 


lence committed on the bulk of the people. Accor- 


ding to-it, they muſt be obliged to adopt the religion 
of the clergy, whatever it happens to be, and even 
without knowing what it is. An orthodox dane fe. 


tion, for example, muſt receive a Socinian to miniſter 


to them in holy things, and that under the ſpiritual pe- 


nalty. of excommunication; and under the temporal 


penalty of loſing that intereſt which the law of this 
land has given — in the churches, ſtipends, &c. ſo 
ſtrictly appropriated to their uſe in religious concerns: 


and of building and endowing new ones, or of being 


deprived of goſpel-ordinances, and of all public ex- 
erciſe of religion according to their own conſciences. 


The church of Rome will not ſuffer the people to 


judge for. themſelves: The clergy, they tell us, are 
much better judges; and the people, according to 
them, have no more ado in matters of religion, but 
to yield an implicit ſubmiſhon to whatever their ſpiri- 


tual ſuperiors think proper to impoſe upon them. 


The via examinis is what they have declared the 
people incapable of, and that they are only fit to be 
treated via authoritatis. —— So ſay you preciſely. 


This is your very language. You are net for draw- 


ing them with the gentle cord of perſuaſion, but for 
driving them with the iron rod of authority. The 


. clergy [you tell us] are the beſt judges. It is their 


office to exert their /uperior abilities for the inſtruc- 


tion of the people i. e. in other words, to judge not 
only for themſelves, but for the people too. ] The cler- 


gy [you fay] are the teachers of the people, not the 


people of them. To judge what religion is to be ex- 
erciſed in the public afſemblies, is wholly out of their 
province. It is an affair in which they have ſmall 
concern.” — Is this, Sir, Proteſtant or Popith lan- 
guage ? 


It would be eaſy to run the parallel between your 


aſſociates and the church of Rome, in more reſpects 
than one. The clergy = that church, being unſtable 
. 7 2 | in 
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in teligion; gradually changed the dokttines of pure 
religion, gradually changed e, 


primitive Chriſtianity for very different ones, 


length, as you juſtly expreſs it; * we had a different 


religion. This happened at a time when knowledge. 
and learning were faſt declining, and a moſt vo 
corruption of manners was ſpreading through 
ranks, eſpecially among the clergy. Ihe true pri- 
mitive fcripture-doArines, which had been deſerted, 
were reſtored at the Reformation, and in a: great 


meaſure maintained their ground about a couple of 


centuries, while true knowledge and ſolid learning were 
making ſurpriſing advances, while the Reformation cont. 
tinued in its moſt vigorous ſtate. Now that learning 
is viſibly upon the decline, and infidelity (or 1 

rance, as all Chriſtians muſt own it to be) is ſpreading. 
from the higher to the lower ranks with a moſt alarm. 
ing rapidity, and that in an exact proportion to the 
prevalence of diflipation, and contempt of all ſerious 
religion, (the diſtinguiſhing- eharacter of the preſent 
period), there are not wanting clergymen, and candi- 
dates for that office, who ſeem: not to be ſtabliſped 


in the faith, but are making innovations that do e- 


vidently proceed from the ſame ſpirit, and are of the 
ſame general tendency, with thoſe formerly made by 
the church of Rome.——Socinianiſm and Popery are 
more nearly allied than you ſeem to imagine. For 
this, I refer you to a book written for the illuſtration 
of this preciſe point by our learned countryman Pro- 
feſſor Jamieſon, intitled, Roma racoviana, et Ra- 
covia Romana. | 7 e de 
To this I muſt add, that it was the religion of the 
ancient Heathens which the church of Rome adopted, 
inſtead of the ſimplicity of the goſpel, By degrees, 
the whole ſyſtem of Heatheniſm was incorporated 
with a nominal Chriſtianity. Their idolatrous poly. 
theiſm was truly and effectually reſtored. The names 
indeed of their inferior deities were changed: but 
the ſame rites and ceremonies, the ſame times and 
feaſons of worſhip, with a correſpondent hierarchy 
: too, 
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> too, and many other circumſtances of the ancient 
Heathen idolatry, took place in the Romiſh church 


when it became thoroughly Antichriſtian. Our 


modern Heathens call themſelves Deiſts; but really 
are ſceptics, or infidels, enemies of Chriſtianity, and 
of all ſerious religion. This is the leaven that is now 
fermenting among us; and in proportion to the pre. 
valence of a very groſs corruption of manners, and of 
that unuſual diſſipation which the lower ranks are faſt 
eatching from their ſuperiors in ſtation, it ſeems to 
be ſpreading with a moſt alarming rapidity. 80. 
cinianiſm is juſt as much the religion of Deiſts, or of 
our modern Heathens, as Popery is that of the an- 


cient Heathens ; both under a diſguiſe of Chriſtianity, 


In both, Chrift is become of no effect, Whereas, in 
the Apoſtle Paul's religion, Chriſt is all, and in all. 

This,. Sir, is that which alarms us at the opening 
of your budget, eſpecially. at a time when there ſeem 


to be too many, among the great and powerful, diſ- 


affected to our holy religion, and indeed, from the 
courſe of their lives, muſt be ſo to every doctrine 
- which is according. to godlineſs. It threatens us, 
not only with the proſeription of the doctrines that 
- were revived and reſtored at the Reformation, and 
have obtained among us ever ſince, but with the ex- 
tinction of Chriſtian religion, and perhaps, in time, 
of the very name, or even the external profeſſion of it 
among us. I know very well, that our views of the 
preſent ſtate of religion do not at all coincide with 
yours. The preſent progres of infidelity ſeems to be 
conſidered by you rather as an increaſe of knowledge. 


Nor do you ſeem to be at all alarmed at the diflipa- 


tion and contempt of all religious exerciſes that, I 
may fay, is ſo ardently cultivated among the rich and 
powerful. I do not pretend, by a bare repreſenta- 
tion of our views, to open your eyes. I know it 
will coſt a great deal more, if ever they be opened. 
I mention theſe apprehenſions only as our views of 
the matter, and in order to account for the zeal which 
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animates our oppoſition to your plan. Tou may 
laugh at our fears: but where is the abſurdity of the 
following ſuppoſitions ? ——I frankly ackngwledge, 
ſome of us do not think them at all impoſſible, or al- 
together chimerical. ' EDS 
Let us ſuppoſe, that a time may come when moſt _ 
of the patrons of church-benefices, as well as ma- 
ny others of our nobility and gentry, are- carried . 
away with the ſtream of diſſipation and- infidelity, 00 
Let us ſuppoſe, that at ſuch ,a period; the very pro- 
feſſion of any fort of religion comes to be looked up- | 
on as a diſgrace to a gentleman ; that plays, balls, br 
maſquerades, routs, cotteries, &c. ſhould come to be 5 
entirely the taſte and faſhion of the times; that high 4 
ir 

0 
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gaming, parties of pleaſure, luſtful intrigues, horſe- 
racing, hunting-matches, rioting and drunkenneſs, ' 
chambering' and wantonneſs,' ſhould kill (as they 
call it) ſo much of their (really precious) time, as to 
leave little room for the ſober and cool ſedateneſs of 
a rational creature in a ſtate of probation for eterni- 
ty; that the religious | worſhip of a ſupreme Being 
ſhould be baniſhed out of their houſes, and them 
ſelves and families be voluntary ſtrangers in the places 
of public worthip. FER + 
- Theſe ſuppoſitions, how improbable ſoever they 
might have appeared formerly, will not, I preſume, 
ſound ſo very extravagantly now. A corruption of 
manners'is a downhill affair. The farther it goes, its 
progreſs becomes more rapid, and the greater muſt be 
the difficulty in putting a ſtop to it. That it is nat only | 
begun, but has already made no ſmall progreſs, is a 
fact which cannot be called in queſtion. The com- 
plaints of it are ſo loud, and ſo univerſal, that there 
is no ſtopping our ears againſt them. Even in the 
remoteſt corners, there are few that can help being, 
in ſome meaſure, witneſſes to the truth of them. For 
my own part, I have lived to fee ſo great a change 
in this part of the iſland, that I cannot think the fup- 
poſed period at a very great diſtancſge. 
C2; | | When 
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| When once that period is. fully arrived, it is pro- 
bable, that not only the real belief and practice, but 


even all profeſſion of Chriſtianity, will be entirely laid 


aſide by many, at leaſt in the higher ranks of life. 


They who have already deſerted one of our ſacra- 


ments, will then probably be aſhamed of the other 
too. Sure J am, it will be moſt palpably abſurd to 
initiate their children in a religion which is ſo viſibly 
the object of their own contempt. The lives and man- 
ners above mentioned are ſo plainly, ſo directly, ſo 


utterly, and abſolutely inconſiſtent with Chriſtianity, 


— I might ſay, with the profeſſion of any religion, 
but eſpecially with the religion of the holy Jeſus, the 
doctrine which is according to godlineſs, — that the 
inconſiſtency muſt be ſhocking, even to that remnant 
of rationality which is inſeparable from the human 
nature, not in a ſtate of downright inſanity. . 
Then all the ordinary methods of conviction muſt 
needs prove abſolutely uſeleſs, and to no purpoſe. 
Let ever ſo clear and demonſtrative arguments be ad- 


vanced, how is it poſſible, I do not ſay that they can 
make an impreſſion, but that ever they can reach 


perſons of ſuch a character? If they come from the 
pulpit it muſt be out of their hearing ; and out of 
their ſight if from the preſs. Should the heat of 
their intemperance and ſenſual indulgences allow them 


the relaxation of any cool moments, there are more 
corrupting plays and novels, more infidel and liber= 


tine writings, than are ſufficient to fill them up with 
more agreeable and faſhionable entertainment. Any 
thing written in defence of religion, or upon ſuppoſi- 
tion of its truth and neceſſity, as it would be too 
grave and ſerious for their volatile ſpirits, ſo it would 
be ready to give them that very ſort of pain which 
it is the buſineſs of their lives to avoid at any rate. 


The idea of a future judgement, and of a ſtate of fi- _ 


nal retribution, is quite inadmiſſible .by them. In 
conſequence of this diſpoſition, they would be as 


much aſhamed to be ſeen with a book of that kind in 


their 
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their hand, as to be catched in the humble, 67, l 


they are apt to account it, ignominious poſture, of 


keeling before their Maker. Now what impreſſion 
can be made by ſermons that are not heard, and 
books that are not read? . + * TIRE: 
But let'us-proceed in imagining the probable cirs 


cumſtances of that period. Is it not natural to ſup- 
poſe, that moſt of the ſtudents of divinity, who-are - 


deſtined to fill the paſtoral charges of this church, or 


rather to enjoy the benefices annexed to them, will 


have the beſt part of their education in ſuch families? 
This is by no means unlikely. We may be affured; 
that in ſuch a period, eccleſiaſtical benefices will not 
be made very tempting to thoſe whoſe parents are 
able to bear the chatges of their.education, We have 
already ſeen the effect of this, in the ſmall number of 
candidates that are thus qualified, and the great num. 
ber of ſuch as have been under the neceſſity of fub- 


mitting to the drudgery of teaching others the  infe: 
rior branches of learning, while they ſhould have 


been plying their own ſtudies, and advancing in the 
knowledge. of divinity. m. 
Leet us now imagine what may too juſtly be ſups 
poſed to be the conſequence of ſuch a ſituation of 
things. The picture is too intereſting, ' and too 
ſtriking, not to be ſometimes an object of my ima- 
gination. A poor young lad, the ſon, perhaps, of 


the pooreſt tenant of one of theſe infide] gentle- 


men, lives for years, at the - moſt flexible period of 
his age, in a 
held in contempt ; where the name of God or Chriſt 


is never mentioned but by way of ptofanation ; Where 


the Lord's day is uſually ſpent, not in any exerciſes 
that have the leaſt relation to our Creator and Re- 
deemer, who has referved that day for himſelf, or 
that has the leait tendency to promote the eternal 
ſalvation of their own immortal fouls, but in carts of 


dice, in rioting and drunkenneſs, or in yp 
travelling, perhaps ts houſes where they meet” 
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mily where all religious worſhip is, 
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the ſame entertainment; where every thing ſerious is 
laughed at; where the doctrines of Chriſtianity are 
only mentioned with ridicule, being really thought to 
be, and always miſrepreſented as, unintelligible non- 
ſenſe. So, I ſee, they are openly and avowedly called 
in the Britiſh parliament already. This is done un- 
der the flight pretence, that they are not the doctrines 
of Chriſtianity, but only of the church of England, 
and the other Reformed churches. Nor, if credit is to 
be given to the news- writers, was there one in all that 
aſſembly who ventured to appear in their defence, or 
in vindication of the Proteſtant churches who have 
eſpouſed them. So far are things gone already a- 
mongſt us. | | 
At the ſame time this candidate for holy orders, 
2 great part of whoſe time muſt be paſſed in ſuch com- 
pany, may be ſuppoſed to regard his patron, not only 
with partiality, but with a fort of ſubmiſſive awe, as 
one upon whom not only himſelf, but perhaps his pa- 
rents too, have a conſiderable dependence. The one 
laughs at the ſame things the other laughs at. He 
cannot be ſo rude as to pretend a regard for what he 
ſees is held in ſo much contempt by his ſuperiors. 
This might hurt his intereſt among thoſe upon whom 
he depends for a living. This is the only light in, 
which the miniſterial office is regarded, perhaps, ei- 

ther by the one or by the other. N 
As for divinity, how little of his time can poſſibly 
be ſpared for the ſtudy of it? The moſt part of it 
muſt be beſtowed upon his pupils, the only buſineſs 
for which he is retained. To qualify himſelf for the 
converſation to which he has acceſs, his fpare hours 
muſt be beſtowed upon ſuch books as are in vogue in 
the higher ranks of life. Of what ſort theſe are, is 
but too well known, and may be caſily gathered 
from the characters that do moſt prevail there. 
Though he had more leiſure for it, he cannot be ſup- 
poſed to deal much in the writings of orthodox di- 
vines. Among thoſe * know nothing of 58 
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but from ſome tranſient mentioning of them b inf. 


dels and heretics, they paſs under ſuch a character of 


dullneſs and ſtupidity, that it is no wonder if he ſhould 


think it a throwing away his time, to ſpend it upon 
ſuch nonſenſe. he had a greater inclination tq 
look into them than can well be ſuppoſed, they are not 


money to purchaſe them ; and perhaps 
it would be in vain to look for them in any bookſel. 
ler's ſhop, who can only deal in ſuch commodities ag 
are ſaleable. . | 


If he has an opportunity of attending the divinity. 


lectures in any of our univerſities, it may well be 
ſuþpoſed that Socinianiſm is all that is left of Chriſti. 
anity there. At the time we are ſpeaking of, it can- 
not well be otherwiſe, conſidering the intereſt by 
which the profeſſors will be promoted to their offices, 
the theological chair not excepted ; ſo that if ever 
our {tudent was taught a catechiſm of revealed relj- 
ion, his buſineſs there will be to unlearn it, and to 
* convinced that the whole ſtory of the fall of man 
from a ſtate of innocence, and his redemption by the 
blood of Chriſt, is all fooliſhneſs, and a ſtumbling» 
block, and that the Heathen philoſophers were 
better divines than the apoſtles. Thus will Chriſtia- 
nity be loſt, and Deiſm, (as they who profeſs it chuſe 


to call it), or rather ſcepticiſm and infidelity, univer- 


ſally prevail. Only among thoſe whoſe temporal inter- 
eſt leads them to believe, or to ſay they believe, the 


truth of the Chriſtian religion, it will appear under 
. the diſguiſe of what they may call Chriſtianity, - 


whereot Socinus, Crellius, Volkelius, &c. had the 


to be had in the family where he reſides, nor has he 
by this time 
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honour, before Dr Taylor was born, to be the apo- : 


ſtles. ; 
Vet from ſuch ſeminaries muſt the churches of 


Scotland then be ſupplied, and that by patrons who 


have not ſo much as the profeſſion of Chriſtianity, or 


indeed of any religion, Then will you, Sir, or ſome 
ſucceſſor of yours, have better ground than, I hope, 
you now have, to boaſt, as you do, of the great ma- 
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Soct. V. furt to religion. 363 
jority of Dr Taylor's diſciples among the miniſters of 
this church. Then I doubt not you will make a clean 
houſe, and ſweep: us out by ſholes, if ſholes are then 
remaining to be ſwept out. F NY 
But what ſhall then become of poor orthodox Chri- 
ſtians ? I hope Chriſt ſhall always have a remnant a- 
mong us, a ſeed to ſerve him, and to raiſe up a gene- 
ration that will ſeek him, when he. returns in mercy 
to viſit this land wherein he once delighted. It is not 
improbable that his return may be in a tempeſt, or 
whirlwind. The church's air, when full of noxious 
vapours, is ſeldom cleared without a ſtorm.. In the 
mean time thoſe who will not bow the knee to Baal, 
muſt ſeparate from you, when once things are come 
the length that has been ſuppoſed. They cannot join 
in your worſhip, they cannot bear your doctrine, and 
will be obliged to ſeek elſewhere more wholeſome 
food for their ſouls.  - . 
Why, as to them, you ſay, let them go. lt is 
abſurd enough [you tell us] to imagine that this is any 
diſadvantage.” Indeed if all the advantage that you 
have in-view be only the enjoyment of the temporali- 
ties, I cannot ſay the — would be great; 
but if you have any concern for your own uſefulneſs, 
if you — any concern for their ſouls, or for the 
roſperity of the church of Chriſt, you could not, 
ſurely, hold this language. But however you may be 
affected with this proſpect, you muſt excuſe us who 
look upon tlieſe as the conſequences of your plan, to 
reſiſt the execution of it with all our might, and to 
retard at leaſt, as much as we can, the — ap- 
proach of ſuch a period. I own my hopes of being 
able to ſet it at a very great diſtance are not very ſan- 
guine *. Ge 
* It is with no ſmall pleaſure, and not without thankfulneſs to 
- God, that I have, eſpecially fince the above was written, come to 
the knowledge of ſeveral hopeful young men, that have been lately 
received into the miniſtry, or are candidates for that office, in whom 
I truly rejoice. From their characters, I would fain hope that it 


may pleaſe God to ſuſpend the approach of the dreaded period a+» 
dove mentioned ſome time longer than I once feared. - ; 
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| 364 Neceſſity of a'public teſt. Furt vi 
Before 1 have done with my prognoſtications, 1 
muſt take the liberty to make one obſervation more. 
Fou may perhaps think, that if the Pelagian or 
Socinian ſyſtem, be, as we alledge, more than haf 
way to infidelity, it muſt certainly be at ſo much the 
zreater diſtance from Popery. This is a conſequence 
can by no means admit. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve it will be found in the iffue, to be juſt going 
round to Popery. Without referring you again to 
Profeſſor Jamieſon's Roma racoviana, I ſhall content 
myſelf with obſerving, eh 
lf a man, altogether unacquainted with the mo 
eiples of peograp y, was to make the circuit of the 
globe, ſtill moving on in-a ſtraight courſe, whether 
eaſt or weſt, he would be apt to conclude; that the 
farther he went, the ter would 'be his diſtance 
from the place from whence he ſet out. But I hop 
you will allow, that upon his arrival at the 259 e- 
gree of longitude, he would be nearer the firſt meri- 
dian again, and more likely ſoon to fall in with it, 
than one who was ſtationary at the 1 80th degree. 
In like manner, thoſe who have only opinions in re- 
ligion, and are unſtable in them, carried about with 
| every wind of doctrine, ready to “ change their fen- 
timents on any ſubject, without ever thinking them- 
ſelves wrong,” are. teally whirled about in a circle, 
and may frequently be neater than they imagine, to 
the'very doctrines from which they think they are re- 
moving. | 
The infidels among us, I believe, do not ſuſpect 
themſelves. of any friendſhip to Popery ; and yet it is 
certain, that if ever it prevail again here, it is by this 
door that it will moſt probably enter. _ and a- 
vowed profanity is an unnatural ſtate of mankind ; 
and (eſpecially conſidering the inſtability of opinions 
lightly taken up, which commonly have a run like 
other faſhions, and then give place to new ones) it 
cannot, I think, laſt long in the vigour it has now 
acquired among us. There is a natural conſcience 
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| In every man, which ich, in ſpite of all endeavours to ſup- 
| it, will be, — op revolting againſt the 
ults it meets with, and alarming them with the 
moſt uneaſy forebodings of futurity. If all the while 


there is no change of nature by divine grace, Popery, . 


of all religions, is the readieſt to offer its ſervice, and 
will be found moſt convenient for reconciling the in- 
dulgence of our luſts with a quiet conſcience, and 
the hopes of future happineſs : and accordingly there 
are not wanting inſtances of. the moſt determined in- 
fidels having recourſe to it upon certain occaſions. 
Our travellers, eſpecially through France and Italy, 
ſeem to agree, that infidelity very univerſally prevails 
in theſe Popiſh countries, even among ſuch as are, 
for all that, very good Catholics, ſo far as to —_ 
with all the idolatry and ſuperſtition that diſtinguiſhes 
the kingdom of Antichriſt, without the leaſt remorſe, 
This is agreeable to the principles eſpouſed by them; 
and as you have adopted the fame principles, the fame 


conduct may be expected from you too, in their fitu- ' 


ation. You who can fign the Turkiſh Coran, would 
likewiſe, no doubt, bow the knee to Baal. Yau, 
as well as they, think it a matter of no conſequence 
what a man believes, or what religion he profeſſes. 


You go even a ſtep nearer to Popery, by maintain- | 


ing, that the laity are not capable of judging for 
themſelves in matters of religion, but are bound to 
vield an implicit ſubmiſhon to whatever regulations 
the clergy think fit to impoſe upon them. 

I dare ſay, you who think it will not be aſked by 
our ſupreme judge, whether a man wag a Socinian 
or a Calviniſt, muſt likewiſe be of opinion, that it 
will not be aſked, whether he was a Papiſt or a Prote- 
ſtant ; whether he had one only, or many objects of 
religious worſhip ; whether the true God, or mere 
creatures alſo ; whether. the living God, or lifeleſs 
ſtocks and ſtones ; whether he had recourſe to one on- 
ly Mediator between God and man, or if he acknow- 
ledged an hundred ? | 
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368 Neceſity of a public tet. Pam V, 
I ever we ſhall be again threatened with the dread. * 


ful judgement of a Popiſh king over this Proteſtant 
nation, (and who knows what may be in the womb 
of Providence but the highly- provoked Governor of 
the world ?), you, Sir, for y could not have. the 
ſame inducement that we have, either to dread or to 
reſiſt ſuch a revolution; and if ever it be accompliſhed, 
you cannot have the ſame ſeruple about complying 
with the regulations that may then be expected, or, as 
the prophet expreſſes it, willingly walking after the 


comma 


You ſcem to think Calviniſm (as you ſometimes 


chuſe to call the doctrine of the Reformed churches) 


the worſt of all religions, the very © cauſe of Belial, - 


the. invaſion. of ignorance and ſuperſtition, from 
which there is a ſtrong neceſſity of an immediate re- 
formation: And yet, after all, (I am not anſwerable 
for your . inconſiſtencies), ſo little diſpleaſing to God 
is this horrid * 6g which has been profeſſed by the 


Proteſtant churches above 200 years, and ſo unim- 

portant is the matter, it ſeems, in your apprehenſion, 

that it will not be aſked by the judge of the world, 
* 3 


whether a man was a Calviniſt or a Socinian ? An 
indifference about all religions, paves the way for the 
reception of the worſt ; and thus, by adopting your 
plan, might we be naturally led, not only into infide- 
lity, but, by the ſame means, into Popery too. 
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PART VL. 
Our 'Author's ſelf-deception detected with re- 
lation to the character of himſelf and his. 
1 | 8 
e Bo! Pat A 
A diſcovery of his partiality in the articles of — : 


freedom from prejudice, — love of truth, — Ho- 
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AvinG now diſcuſſed the two main queſtions in 
diſpute between us; having ſhewn the reaſon= 
ableneſs, and the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing between 
candidates for the miniſtry, by ſome teſt of their prin- 
ciples ; and having likewiſe ſhewn how, ſinful, how 
baſely diſhoneſt, and dangerous it is, for any of them 
to ſubſcribe ſuch teſt againſt the dictates of his own 
' conſcience, and to profeſs his belief of what he takes 
to be groſs and pernicious errors, in the ſolemn man- 
ner that, it is well known, every miniſter of the 
church of Scotland, at his ordination, profefles . his 
belief of the doctrines contained in the Weſtminſter 
Confeſſion, and renounces the contrary tenets; 1 
might here take my leave of you, were it not that I 
think it a pity to leave Jo under ſuch miſtaken ap- 
—_— of yourſelf and. your affociates, as are 
but too apparent in your book, without attempting at 
leaſt to diſabuſe you. 8 
O! Sir, how little do we know ourſelves? and 
how apt are we to misjudge our own characters? 
You ſeem to boaſt of a great many excellencies, as 
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if, in theſe reſpects, you and your aſſociates had an 
undoubted advantage over your antagoniſts ; and yet 
the contrary, in every particular, is fo viſibly betray- 
ed in this very book of yours, that, I think, it is but 
a piece of charity to try if I can undeceive you. 
Theſe are,. your freedom from prejudice,— your 
love of truth, — your honeſty, — your hatred of per- 
ſecution, — your charity, — your imitation of or fi. 
milarity to the Reformers, — your regard for the 
Bible,. — and for the practice of morality. In all theſe 
reſpects, you take it for granted, and ſeem to think 
it unqueſtionable, that the deſpiſed orthodox come far 


| ſhort of you, and others that are of your way of think. 


ing. | 8 
| Soil you allow me to make a diſcovery of yourſelf 
-unto yourſelf ? There ſeems to be great occaſion. for 
it, as in the above-mentioned particulars you have 
certainly viewed yourſelf with the grofleſt partiality, 
Being called in providence to defend, againſt your at- 
tack, my own arguments in favour of the doctrine 
and diſcipline of this church, I think my anſwer to 
your book would be defective, if that ſtrain of ground- 
leſs confidence that runs through it were let paſs with- 
out any animadverſion. And having fo fair an op- 
portunity, an omiſſion of this kjnd. on my part, I am 
afraid, would expoſe me to the divine cenſure, Lev. 
Xix. 17. where the omiſſion of a ſeaſonable rebuke 
of our neighbour is imputed to hatred, or want of 
true charity and brotherly love, and ſaid to be /uf- 
fering. ſin upon him. If I ſhould barely charge you 
with a failure in the particulars I have. mention 
this is what I take to be no more than ſcolding. 
From this no good can be expected; and therefore 
you mutt allow me to illuſtrate the ſeveral particulars. 
All the credit I demand from you, is only in propor- 
tion to the evidence I ſhall produce for your convic- 
tion. 5 nh 
I. Nothing is more common among you,. or more 
apparent in the work I have under conſideration, than 
5 = | charging 


impartiality in your inquities 
Sehe, chat are — . | 
This . thari what your ales. 185 avowed 
deg dern ome to do. Indeed it is 
of their Chatatter, that, you 
. e to themſelves the title of 
a8 1 ory denomination; there - 
that no = can believe the goſpel, 
glieder —.— under the wer of prejudice, and that 


Ae 5 divitic inſpiration of the Ele 
' g e e — . fond | ers of 
5 with what confidence ſoever entertaied by 
them, is founded. upon infufficient grounds. The ſa- 
cred writers affure us, = chal? e wo off e re- 
|. without indulgrag moo re judices. 
| 4 affire, us, that if the n bid 
* to them, that arc_laft; in w 55 a e of this 
3 workt hath blinded the minds of them who believe 
not Cor. iv. 3. 4. Accordingly they are threat- 
f ened with damnation, Mark vi. 16. and with the 
eternal vengeance of the Lord. Jeſus, 2 Theff. i. 8. ; 
not, ſurely, for that which has nothing criminal in it. 
' You fee, the moſt inexcuſable prejudices ma N 
be indulged by thoſe who are quite imſenſible 5 
and utterly unacquainted.. with. the true ſtate a1 0 their 
don minds. © This, Lam ſure, you will not deny to 
be the «caſe of infidels : and if you would attend to 
| the ſource from whence their menden of their own - 
4 prejucker ariſes, it might help to cure you of the 
| oroundleſs conceit. | 
1 can'no otherwiſe account for ſuch à fond and par- 
tial conceit being ſo univerſally entertained among the 


more -  Deiſts, than by füppoſing that they admit no other 
, than 9 de criminal but that of education alone. 
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N cr of the impartiality of their 3 
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They ſeem, to think. this the only one that: is capdble, 
of miſleading us in was of religion, or we ta. 
be guarded" againſt... theſe ſcriptures; however, 
whoſe divine authority. is profeſſedly admitted by 1585 


1 


though" rejected by tem, there are other 'preju 


his is one of 
tial inquirer 


the prejudices Which a. ſincere and i 
muſt needs ſubdue, and a zainſt whi 
ought to be upon his guard: but I am 


ng it is the only one, that I take it to be one g 


the mo | 
tom of inexcuſable flothfuln 
ence; whieh cannot but bè, in. ue 
pleaſing to God, becauſe ſo ynſuitable 


4 


 clicfly inſilted on, while this is ſcarcely "Ire mentioned ; 
For mY part; I ſhall readily. grant, that 


ſo far from 


innocent of thoſe that uſually miſſead us. 

| To indulge the prjudige; of Uncaany 1/2. ſymp» ; 
| | ſs and crirhi al Es 

mealure,..dil. ' 

0 infinite 


importance of religious truth, wherein we, are ſo 
deeply intereſted. It argues, indeed, an imperfeca 


tred of it which is fo often mentioned in the 


tion in our loye of truth; but not that downright; ha- 


the ſcripture 
as the ſource of errors in religion. There is a great 


difference between thoſe who miſs the truth (and juſt - 
ly too) through a defect in the degree of their dili- 
gence in ſearching after it; and thofe .who.. rejeQ; it, 
not ſo much for want of evidence, as thrqug a 508 ö 


tive diſaffection to it. It is this laſt that we 


ere threatened ſo frequently an | 
the groſsly erroneous. There we are told, 


uſually complaining of in his word. This is What he 
ives as the reaſon of that ſevere 1 which is 
t ſo exprelaly againſt 


miſleads men into hereſy and infidelity, is their /o« 


ving darkneſs rather than light, 


God in' their knowledge, ſaying to the Almigh 


In ecauſe their, 
deeds are evil; their hating the light, le/t their 
deeds ſhould be reproved; their riot liking to retain . 


ty; 
Depart from us, for we defire not the knowledge o 


thy ways, & c. a | > E e "hx. 
* Theſe are the moſt criminal prejudices to which 
the ſcripture imputes our miſſing the truth. Till 

2 | once 
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Seat, A discovery of partialit p. 37 
once they be ſabued;” there can be no free inquiry. 
In. a werd, Whenever our minds are influenced and 
biaſſed by u partiality in favour of fin, or by any tem- 
oral coffideration,” in paſling a. judgement cancerns 
ing the truth or falſchood of any religious tenet, then 
are we governed" by criminal prejudice; and very un- 
fair 'Iriquirers after truth. How unreaſonable, then, 
muſt it be, to overlook all prejudices. of this kind, 
and to conelude that all who he changed their ſenti- 
ments in*feligion, and adopted different principles 
from whit they were taught in their younger years, 
have thereby given an indiſputable demonſtration of 
che impartiality of their inquiries, and that they are 
unqueſtionably free from all e every ſort? 
+ Now, what elſe can it be that ſupports your high 
r but che very fame falſe conception that - 
p miſled the infidels m Chriſtian countries? To 
found your confidenee upon the obvious evidence of 
your tenets, and the apparent ſuperiority of your ar- 


S would be extremely childiſh;: 


r every body is apt to prefer his own' tenets, and 
the it bom oi in ſupport” of them, as well as 
you:” If, indeed, you had expoſed yourſelves, to the 
t degree of perſecution; du had but declined 
the profeſſion of a religion ſo highly diſapproved by 

you and had been thereby laid under a neceſſity to 
ollow ſome other buſincſs*than that of a clergyman ; 
this might have "afforded ſome ſhadow of ground for 
boaſting of a peculiar freedom from prejudice,” and 
ranking yourſelves among the pretended freethinkers, 
But as it is not only your practice, but your avowed 
principle, to run no riſk, upon that account, you 
cannot avail yourſelves of any ſuch pretence. The 
only ground that remains, as far as I can perceive 
for your claim to the character and denomination of 
 freethinkes, is nothing elſe but what the Deiſts have 
in common with you. You have forſaken. the reli- 
gior᷑ of your fathers; and you ſeem to knom of n 
other criminal prejudice but that of education 3 — 
wa, TS EAN Your 
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his wicked poſterity, firſt, and after that the ſons of 


true religion, did 


them by their parents. For in the ſcripture,' we 
Fey find a zeal for, the true religion; among the 


% 
* 


rh — detected. dan 1 
Vour opinipnd'are not the fame; with thaſe- of your 
- moſt early. inſtructors ; and from thenge you prepa- 


 Rteroully conclude, and imagine, that everybody. 
elſe — 2 to conclude, that you cannot be under ay 


influence of any prez prejudice at all. 115 1 
Is this, Sir, a jult inference ? — When Cain and 


God themſelves before the flood, and the yuony 
of Noah after the* flood, made defection the 
they not abandon that of their fa- 
thers? When the Iraelites for/ook the la, 


tlie Lord God of their fathers, and EY dhe 7. 


dolatrous tenets of their Heathen neighbours, as they 
too often did; when the church of | Rome, at * 
ent times, and in many inſtances, abandoned the pri- 
mitive tenets of Chriſtianity, and introduced ne ar» 


ticles of faith, till at length, as you obſerve,” we had 


a different religion ; F. did they not all, upon theſe be- 
caſions, overcome ejudice of education, and 
renounce the religion oe their fathers ? And was this, 
think you, a ſufficient evidence of their being unine 
fluenced, in all theſe changes, by prejudice of any 


| Kind ? Surely the Apoſtle Paul 22 otherwiſe, 


eathens, tat 
it was becauy/e they did not like to retain Gd in 


when he tells us, with reſpect to the 


their knowledge, that he gave them over to a re- 
probate mind: and with reſpect to the corrupters of 


Chriſtianity, that it was K they received not 


the love of the truth, that they might he ſaved, 
that Cad would — them ſtrong deluſion, that 
they ſhould believe a e, Rom. i. 28.5 2 Theſſ. ii. 


JO. Il, 


On the other hand, where-ever the true religion | 


bas obtained among 3 people, it can be no ſign af 
prejudice that they © * to it, though it has 


according to the divine injunctions, inculeated ux 


ews celebrated 105 e under * . 


- * 0 2 


chem? 
tue covenant of the Lord God OF THESR Fa. 
| THERS, Deut. xxix. 25. 
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bf adhering to to the covenant of their 
fathers, and following the: Cod of their fathers, 
a Chron. xxx. 44. and xxxiv. 32. 3 K. And 
when-the is ſuppoſed to be put, What was 
meant b C 
anſwer is; Becauſe they haue forjaken 


r frmcheedbiiedens 
ligion among us, we can be at no loſs to-account for 
the prejudices. which have operated this . 
The manners of thee lod a l. t 
the matter: Do but reflect 


racter of thaſe who — ar — — 


and of thoſe who prefer the Pelagian or Sociman ſy- 


ſtem, whether among the clergy or the laity. I 
- think I ma 


appeal to yourſelf upon this point. I 
the ion to 2 of the Reformed 
churches among the laity moſt remarkable in the 


nes attenders of playhouſes,— or of churches ? 


promoters of that luxury and diſſipation | 


which is — and iy {ear <6 mary" this nation, or 


min thoſe of moſt regular and 
moſt — among thoſe who appear to have 


ſober ves? Is it 


ſome concern about the ſalvation of their ſouls, and 
are moſt affiduous in the uſe of thoſe means that are | 
appointed for that purpoſe; or thoſe ho feem 
— Gar of God, "an to have given 
ap all correſpondence with Heaven, in-publia in pri- 
vate, and in ſecret? In a word, are not thoſe who 
have the higheſt pretenſions to free thinking, likewiſe 


| the moſt noted for free living? — and are not Dr 


Taylor's moſt | zealous diſciples among the clergy, 
ſuch as (to uſe Biſhop Burnet's —— con- 
cerning the Engliſh ) are the moſt remiſs in 
— and the — nn yu 
according to lea. own character of them, ſuch as 


recommend —— 
and 


C4. 4 <> £45 * 1 


Al that have the eaſt appearance of 2 ariſes 
* 1 . nen 4 berety be really — 
Or my part, 7 * 
prevalent, not only among people of rank who leal 
the faſhions, but among our preſent clergy, and the 
candidates for that office, as you tell us it is, I am ſo 
. * that this is a good argument for 
m ALL prejudices; this” Ido not 
——— enonyv of their being free from the 
very ſame kind of prejudice with that of education 
in fo far as there is any thing criminal in it“ The 
| great evil that is in the indulgence of the prejudice of 
education, conſiſts in a degree of ſflothfulneſs which 
in inconfilient with a due love of the truth. % 
who are under the power of it, are ready to erhbrace * 
the. firſt counterfeit they happen to meet with for 
truth, how abſurd ſoever, without exerting the fa- 
culties which God has endued them with in detecting 
the falſchood.. They do not b the truth; they do 
not ry after nowledge, and lift up their voice for 
er/tauding.; they don ſk har as ſilver, an 
bros for her as for. hid treaſures; but — 
contented with whatever comes firſt to hand, be what 
it will.— And is not the very fame indolence appa- 
rent in thoſe who ſuffer themſelves to be carried along 
with the preſent prevailing ſtream where · ever it haps / 
pens to run, who readily fall in with the faſhiow of 
the times, and have not — enough to ſtem an 
impetuous current when it runs with degree of 
violence? They do not take the IT: earch ' 
any farther for truth than in the books and in the 
converſation that maſt readily occurs. - They are or- 
thodox when orthodoxy is in faſhion, and hetero- 
dox when heterodoxy is in faſhion, elpecially-: in the 
higher ranks of life, without ever troubling them - 
| fees ſo much as to inquire * any * that ſcems 5 
py — 3263479 4 * _ C 
ong 1ymptonms appear. throng your 
this is ſomething of — own caſe. "I cannot help 
r. 
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5 I mention it by way of: 
; quite-unacquainted: with the w | 
vines, and conſequently: that — — much 


W the German, and the 


— 


. — of putty. 


— — So eontemptible an 


| opinion you' , 
bikes conceived of the ſenſe and abilities of all the 
writers on that ſide, that I dare ſay you have formed 


your ideas of them entirely from the 
df their niſts. Tou make no oth marr that 

«.all men of fenſc-are of your opinion This you 
ſeem to take for granted, and frequently intimate to 
us; and it appears to be like wiſe inculeated upon 
your gona — \The Socinian Pamphlets that are in- 


them a language with which they 0 
*. nip en is what they nin thee 


taught to call every miniſter that believes and preaches 
the religion which he +profeſſed at his ordination: 


Wall meaning men qr rn 7 but with- 


al very weak men, 
bilities. — — 5 


ef the ſame nature with that of education, owing to 
a defect of dili and impartiality in ſearching for 
the truth, Lou ſoem to have ſatisfied yourſelf with 
what the preſent taſte and faſmion of the age has firſt 
offered to your peruſal. The infidel and 
writers, now iu much in vogue, do, indeed, after 
one another, load orthodox writers with ſuch à cha- 
racter of dulneſa, as renders it very unlikely 
much of their entertainment has lien among works 


of which they have ſo contemptible an opinion. If 


inſtead of taking their character upon truſt from ſuch 


partial judges, you had been at the pains to judge for 


yourſelf, it is impoſſible that you could have pronoun 
ced them all ſo indiſcriminately to be void of ſenſe 
and reaſon, If I ſhould even yield to you the Hel- 
Dutch divines; whoſe 

dulneſs 


97. 
'that you have ſcarcely ever looked ine 


"that 


dnkich is become - proverbial among dach a; wich 
very little about them; will you extend the ſame cc 
fore-td the briſk and lwely rench, whoſe Proteſtaitf 
chureh was nated for orthodoxy from its beginning 
the Reformation to its lamentable diſperſion? A 
will you include the whole divines of the church U 
Kogland, before (and many of — the tart? 
that was given to their reli 87 
High · Church party in Archbiſhop E — * 
I would fain hope that many of the a 
wong us at this — — by a PEI 
ice of this kind. I have already obſerved; that 
is one of the moſt innocent of thoſe that w have 
beware of. Much more criminal prejudices hen 
are; ' which may, perhaps, ſome time be out; "nl 
W eee give me leiſure and en 
couragement to accept our confident challenge 
by vindicating the tenets of” 6nr Confellon, Ithink 
ſhatl be able to trace the Socinian hereſy to a yet mor 
inexcnfable origin. Some indeed may be, mere in 
nocently, through mere flothfulnefs, drawn aſter d 
thers, when the licentrouineſs of an'age bas gen 
a prevalent currency. But I think I am able to how 
that moſt of their tenets do naturally flow from tt 


moſt criminal of all prejudices,” a 28 in favour 
of fm, ſlight impreffions of the evil and deſert of Wn 
of that wear 


and a diſregard of thoſe 
which is ſo. plainly revealed from heaven againſt iN 
— But, to confige myſelf _ wu . ain 
je& of diſpu e, 

How, Dear Sir, can you Ey prevind, that K N 
the light of truth only by by which you have been did 
refed to the fide you have taken in this controverſy Pal 
and that you are influenced by no — motive 


no ſelfiſn conſideration whatever? Is it to ima 
gine any man's wotldly intereſt more cloſely connect 
ed than yours is with the queſtions we have been di 
euſſing?— If my arguments are admitted to be good 
. you know, the conſequence is, that neither you, n; 
2 11 


fd 


: "i 


fr 


| Th * 1 55 5 1 | | 
l. er 
any that are of your way of thinking, are in- 
bled to the benefices,, or temporal livings, which you 
are in poſſeſſion of, or candidates for: A circumſtance” 
that rarely happens to: be ſo viſibly and ſo intimately 
involved in diſputed queſtions ;' and a circumſtance 
-which eyery body muſt be ſenſible 1s extremely apt to 
bias a man's judgement in forming his opinion. It ts 
not eaſy to imagine a caſe, where the operation of 
prejudice can be more 'obvious and apparent. It is 
even acknowledged 228 On the one hand, 
yau own, that rather than ſubmit to an excluſion from 
4a temporal liying, in the view of which you have 
deen educated, you would ſign the Turkiſh Coran; 


Hard it bears upon your conſcience to do ſo. 

._ This it is En our diſtinguiſhing claim to 
impartiality and freedom from prejudice ſo very groſs- 
.ly tofurd. A man's judgement may be — , and 
in fact, often is influenced by partial or temporal conſi- 
derations, when, at the ſame time, ſuch influence is 
not ſo very ſenſible and obvious. In this caſe, there 


it. A denial of it, though not ſufficiently founded 
in truth, would not, however, be ſo ridiculous as in 
' a.caſe where the influence was manifeſt, undeniable, 
and even acknowledged. To boaſt of freedom from 
prejudice in ſuch a caſe, can have no other effect but 
to expoſe the fond partiality with which he views his 
own conduct and behaviour. 1 

. Suppoſe, for example, a Proteſtant at the court of 
Spain, in high favour with his Catholic Majeſty, (as 
he is commonly called), and earneſtly urged by him 
ta embrace the Popiſh religion; in that ſituation, his 
temporal intereſt may caſily be imagined to have really, 
tho perhaps ſecretly and inſenſibly, no ſmall influence 
upon his judgement. In converſations with learned 
men upon the ſubject, it is not at all unlikely that he 
ju. be thereby ſwayed to hearken to their arguments 
W 


3 clared 


and, on the other hand, you cannot conceal how. 


may be admitted ſome excuſe for his not perceiving 


à prejudice. in favour of them, till at laſt he de- 
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3 — -Self:deception detathed, F 
dared himſelf a convert. In ell this proceſs, whints 


yet 
br, 


might really have in determining his j 
E It was indeed his judgement that was affe 
if he did 


ver influence the conſideration of his . 
udgement, 


1 really and truly view things in a new l 
there would be nothing very extraordinary or * 
fing in his affirming, and even actually thinking, that 
it was entirely by the arguments of learned men that 
he was influenced in his converſion, without the leaſt 
| 7 arifing from any temporal conſideration. 
ut what would you think of one in that ſituation 
confidently inſiſting on the ſame pretence, after ha. 
| ving owned to his friends, and even to the world, 
| that he ſtill continued to look upon Popery as Antt- 
chriſtian, idolatrous, and tyrannical, in as high a de- 
gree as ever; but that he had been offered the arch- 
biſhoprick of Toledo, and who could ſtand out againſt 
ſuch a temptation? - For his part, he frankly owned, 
he would have no ſcruple to ſign the Turkiſh Coran, 
or 500 ſuch teſts, for a far lefs conſideration. Aſter all 
this, to value himſelf upon his peculiar freedom from 
| ee would there not be ſomething in it ſipgu- 
arly abſurd, and moſt ſtrikingly ill judged ?—I might 
3 . eaſily expatiate in applying this to you, if there was 
1 any occaſion for it after what has been already faid. : 
= I ſhall only obſerve farther upon this head, that you 
= | own yourſelf ſo far prejudiced on your own ſide of the 
—_ . . queſtion as to ſay, © I acknowledge I ſhould be fo 
1 to ſee my reaſonings [you might have ſaid, your 
ſertions] refuted, p. 265, 4 Had you faid, you 
ſhould be ſorry to ſee them diſputed, this would have 
only implied the clearneſs of your own perception of 
their truth. But to ſay you would be ſorry to ſee 
them refuted, implies a ſuppoſition of their falſehood 
being detected, and yet a prejudice in favour of them, 
even in that view. You are not quite indifferent, it 
ſeems, on what ſide the truth may appear, as you 
would be, if it was truth only that you was in ſearch 
of, and if you was diſpaſed to embrace it where · ever 
| | | K. 
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1 be met with. He that would be ſorry to 


fad the truth where it really is, is very ready to ima - 


gine he has found it where it is not. 
But where-ever the truth lies, you are already re- 


folved, it ſeems, to maintain your on fide of the 


queſtion at all events: for, p. 316. you ſay, with 
ur - uſual confidence, Would to God that John 


find a vigorous and undaunted ſupporter. He would 
fave me the trouble of anſwering the anſwers which 
are to be written to this tract. So the anſwers to 
our tract, be what pap © will, are to be anſwered. 
This we are told, as a thing determined, before you 
could poſſibly know the nature of them, or gueſs at 
the ſtrength of the reaſoning contained in them. Here 
is no ſaving clauſe, not the moſt diſtant hint of an any 
condition, ſuch as, in caſe you be not convinced,” 
gr the like, fo uſually amnexcd, by, writers of any 
modeſty, to threatenings of this kind. "This, eſpe= 
cially-in ſo ſceptical a divine, whoſe grip of other 


truths is owned to be ſo ſlight, and ſo eaſily let go. 


does not look very unpreju iced-like. 
In the mean time, Sir, the pl taſk will cer- 
tainly lie upon yourſelf. John Knox is-not alive - at 
this moment; and if he were, __ have ſufficiently 
infinuated how unlikely it is that he would be one of 
our ſupporters. You confeſs, that this he could not 
be, without © reforming his own regulations, and at- 
tacking his own inſtitutions:” . And therefore it is, 
much more probable, that if this age had the benefit 
of his aſſiſtance, he would have ſaved the trouble now 
taken by one of his'deſcendents, who thinks it 0 
ſtain on the blood of his worthy anceſtor to fu 
the doQrine and the diſcipline which he was ſo in 


mental in reviving, and which you have loaded 5 


the moſt opprobrious epithets. . 


II. Or much the ſame nature is another pretence 


you frequently ſet up, of being lovers of truth, 


wherein you ſcem to think you are diſtinguiſhed with 
3B 2 great 


Ade dl * 379 


x were alive at this moment! In him I ſhould 
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radvantige from che orthodox.” — ge x 
rs = is a great deal of ſelf. deception. a 
order to convince you of it, let us try your 
fions by the ordinary characters that ſerve to mark 

oft love or eſteem of other things or perſons. 
If truth, in your opinion, has no criterion to dißſ 
fyguiſh- it from error, ſo as you can be ſure it is 
and not error that you are * even when'i 
is of the laſt importance to diſtinguiſh between /ths 
two, I ſhould think it cannot ſtand very high in your 

eſteem. If there was a lad * you pretended to 
be the miſtreſs of your-affeQions, what, pray, would 
the think of your love or eſteem of. her, 1 you de- 
elared that you ſaw nothing diſtinguiſhing between 
her and the leaſt amiable of her ſex, ſufficient tb al! 
ſure ors you t that won was er e of a to ay — 


; _ continue the ** of the fame Anil, how, think 
you, would it- be taken by your miſtreſs, to be told; 
that there is not a woman in bake world to whom yt 
can promiſe a conſtant adherence? and that, h 
well ſoever you love her to-day, you cannot ſay that 
you will not caſt her off to-morrow ?—— Yet thils i is 
the treatment which the moſt ſacred and int 
fruths of the goſpel have met with at your hands. 

Jou tell us, that it will ſignify nothing as to your 
final happineſs or miſery, whether we- be orthodox or 
heterodox, i. e. whether we embrace truth or error, 
Ho would your miſtreſs take it to be told, chat 

you did not look upon your happineſs as at all inte- 

Ned in having or loſing her, and that you would be 
Juſt as well without her as with her? 

Again, let me aſk, What if you avowed youtſelf 
as ready to renounce her for one that had a better 
portion, as you are, without any ſeruple, to renounce | 
what you take to be important "truths, when | 
ſtand in the way of your getting a ſmall -benefice ? 
Would you have the affurance- to own to her face 
your diſpoſition to wed the moſt diſagreeable creature 
on earth, for better for worſe, were ſhe but ſuffi 
ciently 
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bt; A Avery of partially, . | oh 
ed wy admire Lou Enow, you have avowed your 
readineſs at any time, from no ether motive, to 
eſs with your mouth, and to. ſubſeribe with your 
ad, to tenets which are the declared objects of your 
,, ore 
Finally, is it conſiſtent with a real love of truth, to 
de a zealous pleader for wilful and icknowlddped 


falſchood ? to write à book in recommendation and 


Vvindication of a ſolemn and notorious lie: O! 
Sir, examine - yourſelf again upon this point with 


ſome meaſure of impartiality, and you will ſee reaſon 


enough to retra& your | 
III. Bor of all the inſtances you have given us of 
* the groſſeſt and blindeſt ſelf.deception,” I admire moſt 
your bragging of your honeſty. A this point has 
Already had a ſufficient illuſtration, I ſhall only add, 
upon this occaſion, that there ſeems to me to be 


* 


really ſo much ſimplicity in your harping upon this 


- Nring, that it only ſhews how eaſily we can cheat 
ourſelves, and how artful ſelf. love is in blinding our 


eyes to our own character. To overlook the ſecret 
_ Operation of worldly motives, or to reconcile it with 
-a claim to common honeſty, would not be ſo very ſur- 


priſing in the preſent imperfect ſtate of human nature: 
but to make a complication of the groſſeſt falſehood and 
hypocriſy paſs for uncommon honeſty, worthy to be 
boaſted of, merely becauſe it is avowed, has  fome- 
ching in it beyond the ordi pitch of ſelf-deceit, 


and flattering partiality. —— would you think + 


of a thief, when called to account for his diſhoneſt 
practices, who, after he had: owned that ſtealing 
Was the trade. by which he gained his livelihood, 
ſhould add, in the confidence of ſuch an impudent 


acknowledgement, 4 F hope you will allow me, at 


leaſt, to be an honeſt man? 
S ECT. 


, 


you lay to 


of his apoſtles, while they own that hi kingdom is 
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How groundleſ the fret ont are which own. 
Author makes to — hatred of perſecution. 3 


1 


IV. Tov ſeem to be uttertly ignorant of the ; 
ſecuting 1 of yourſelf, and your party. Tas 
e charge of your antagoniſts. But what 

evidence have you to produce for their conviction? 
Nothing but a moſt preſumptuous and daring inva- 
ſion of the divine prerogative, your own .pretehded 


knowledge of their hearts. You cannot alledge that» 


they have ever actually made any diſcovery of it. But 
this you refuſe. to give them any credit for. You at» 
count for it entirely from their want- of power. Had 
they power, you are ſure they would exerciſe it in 
the moſt tyrannical and unchriſtian manner; for no 
other reaſon, but becauſe they think it a duty incum- 
bent upon them to infli& ſpiritual cenſures according: 
to Chriſt's own inſtitution, and the expreſs — 


not of this world, and that their weapons are not 
carnal, If I had no better evidence of your per - 
ſecuting diſpoſition, you had not been troubled with 
the mention of it here. | 18 
Before I produce my evidence againſt you, I muſt 
obſerve, that in this article, likewiſe, you have the in- 

fidels going before you. They uſually affect to make 
a handle of this topic of perſecution to the prejudice _ 

of religion, as if perſecution was a fruit that could 
only grow upon that tree; inſomuch that M. Bayle 
was of opinion, that if the civil government of a 


country was in the hands of Atheiſts, it would be at- 


tended with this advantage, that no man would be 
perſecuted for religion. I doubt not but you and 
they both proceed upon the ſame inſufficient grounds. 
In Chriſtian countries, they, as well as you, are e- 


nemes _ 
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nemies to the eſtabliſhed religion: and therefore it is 
| ranged otros peer method of 
pr Aroma it, lawful or unlawful ; eſpecially ſuch as 
u are conſcious you could hot withſtand. It is not 
22 at all prone. that complaints — ſo o- 
dious a thing as perſecution come more u 
from ens than from friends of the eblithed 
religion. 1. | \ 
There is another thing that gives ſome colour per- 
haps equally to both your pretenſions. The obvious 
fituation of all diſſenters from the eſtabliſhed religion 
naturally leads them to undervalue the credenda, and 
to repreſent it as a matter of no moment what prin- 
ciples are received or rejected. Whereas true Chri- 
ſtianity lays a peculiar ſtreſs upon the knowledge and 
belief of the truth: And if the fall of man, and the 
corruption of the human nature conſequent thereup- 
on, had not raiſed the brutal to the prejudice of the 
rational faculties, this very thing muſt have been a 
recommendation of it to every rational creature. 
Aut then it is as true, that Chriſtianity lays no ſtreſs 
at all upon ſuch a pretended faith as carnal weapons 
are capable of producing; and therefore cannot give 
the leaſt countenance to force and violence in matters 
of religion. | 
Indeed the application of temporal penalties, and 
worldly motives, to force a — — is ſo 
inconſiſtent with the nature, ſo oppoſite to the ſpirit 
of it, that without having recourſe to facts, I ſhould 
be apt to luppoſe, that none but worldly men could 
be guilty of it. Accordingly, when we look into 
the odious hiſtory of ſo — * an affair, we find, 


that the molt barbarous cruelties have been exerciſed 


upon this . pretext, by men utterly deſtitute of the 
very profeſſion of religion, and. almoſt avowed A- 


theiſts and infidels. Wicked men, as ſoon. as they 


find themſelves in power, are apt to forget all that 
was lajd by themſelves or aſſaciates = out of 
| SLEW P32 power, 
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power, and to lay hold on the pretext of religion, & 
any thing elſe, to promote their own ambitious view 


s far do I, ſo. far do facts, diſagree with M. Bayle, 


that the only characters from whom I dread the 
mous evil of perſecution, are freethinkers or unbes 
levers, who, having power in their hands, have 
no principles to ſet any bonnds to their ambition 
pride, and impatience of contradiction. The leaſt 
— with Hiſtory would. put this out of 


The firſt perſecutor for mligien was the profane 


and impious freethinker Cain. What was it but 


ride and reſentment that inſtigated him to- murder 


innocent brother: The moſt extenfive ſchenie 


of. cruelty that ever was contrived was that of Hamanz 
whereby, if Providence had not ſeaſonably interpoſed, 
the whole church of God way/to have deen cut of at 
one ſtroke. And though he —— the King's 


pride, by repreſenting 1 whoſe 
laws were diverſe from , : aol keep they 
the King's laws, (the t pretence of all per{s- 


cutors for the moſt inhuman barbarities), — it 
be religion that moved him to ſo bloody a maſſacre 
when the King aud Haman. ſat down fo drink, but 
the city Shuſhan was perplexed*——The. next great 
perſecution which the Jews were expoſed to was un- 
der Antiochus Epiphanes. Was he a religioniſt ? or 
even a zealot for the warſhip of his own. falſe gods, 
who would have done the fame think to the Heathen 
temple of Elymais that he did to that of Jerufalemf? 
Not to mention his robbing, and. attempting to robs. 
other temples likewiſe :: A nne free-thinker, 1 
on ſure, and free-liver too! 

The firſt perſecutors of Chriſtiane 1 were the Saddu- 
ces, the frecthinkers or unbelievers among the Jews 
It would be eaſy to illuſtrate this ſubjeft from the 


characters of Nero, and the other Roman emperors, 


who: perſecuted the primitive Chriſtians with. ſuch in- 


human cruelty, But that I may not be tedious u 
ty | * fed 
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facts that are ſo well known, and to come nearer our 
own times, it is no ſecret, that many of the lords of 
the inquiſition, (that terrible tribunal, an- indelible 
reproach upon the human nature), and of the popes 
themſelves, who, for the ſupport of their own gran- 
deur, exerciſed .the moſt unrelenting cruelty upon 
diſſenters, were moſt: notorious -infidels and Atheiſts. 
We are told, that they ſometimes trampled the croſs 
under their feet, in contempt- of that table, as they 
called it, to which they owed their grandeur. Pope 
Innocent VIII. who ſo cruelly perſecuted the Vaudois, 
is repreſented by all the hiſtorians as a man utterly 
void of all religion. And it is a notorious fact, that | 
ope Leo X. who was the firſt that ſet on a perſecu- PE. 
tion of the Proteſtants, was an infidel or freethinker. x 
One of the moſt cruel perſecutions: that ſtains the 
page of modern hiſtory, is that of the Proteſtants in 
France, at the perfidious and ungrateful revocation 
of the edict of Nantz, Of this. M. Jurieu remarks: 
it as a ſingular circumſtance, (though far from being 
ſo ſingular as he imagined), that neither the King, 
nor the clergy who were the moſt active inſtruments 
in it, were bigots in religion, but rather a ſort of | «4 
. freethinkers. Lewis diſmiſſed a confeſſor out of his | | 
ſervice, who had the Timplicity to imagine that the 
King had as much religion as to part with a whore. 
And the' Pope was inſulted by him, at the ſame time 
that he perſecuted the Proteſtants. 3 
Nothing could have happened to be a ſtranger con- 
firmation of all this, than the experience of the 
church of Scotland. The ſevereſt perſecution we 
have been expoſed to ſince the Reformation, and 
wherein the moſt barbarous cruelties were exerciſed, 
ſufficient to diſgrace the moit uncivilized ſavages, 
broke out upon the reſtoration of King Charles II. 
Was he, were his chief inſtruments in theſe tyranni- 
cal barbarities, bigots iu religion? Was not the King 
a known infidel, at whoſe court religion was openly 
ridiculed? . Was the Earl - Middleton any better? 
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ot that parlament of his, who, it is fad, were eons 
ſtantly drunk, even when enacting their 
laws? Was it zeal for Epiſcopacy that moved the 


Earl of Lauderdale, whoſe'principles, if he had any, 


ing day? «f 
It would be eafy to multiply inſtances to the ſame 
purpoſe ; but to add no more to, this catalogue of 
infidel perſecutors, I ſhall only obſerve farther, that 
any body who has read David Hume's hiſtory of the 
reigns of the Stuarts, will plainly perceive what mer- 


Biſhop Burnet tells us, were Preſbyterian to his dy- 


cy is to be expected from ſuch rulers as are in his 


way of thinking. It obviouſly appears, not from 
—— he —— where diſcovers of relgel, and 
the profeſſors of it, and the miſchiefs he endeavours to 
load it with, but by his approbation (not indeed of a. 
ny diſcouragement of Popery in Britain, but) of the 
French court in their perſecution of the Proteſtants, 
and of the Engliſh court in — the Puritans, 
that he has not the patience to wait till the government 
be in the hands of profefſed unbelievers, to let us know 
what we are then to expect at their hands. Of all 
perſecutors, may God preſerve us from falling into the 
unrelenting hands of free-thinkers and free-livers! 
Yet fo groſs is the ſelf-deception of almoſt every 
one of that character, that we find nothing more 
common among them, than a groundleſs imagmatien, 


as if it was only from true believers that perſecution 


was to be apprehended, This it is that has given me 
occaſion to demonſtrate the contrary from plain and 
obſtinate facts, to which you muſt be ſenfible many 


might be added, I had almoſt ſaid, without number. 


How they have been fo entirely overlooked by unbe- 


levers, without the groſſeſt prejudice and partiality, 
is more than I will pretend to account for. But I 
ſhall now proceed to convict you of a perſecuting dif- 
poſition, while you throw the moſt opprobrious epi- 
thets of rage, rancour, animoſity, &c. upon the e. 
erciſe of that neceſſary diſcipline which Chriſt has in- 
ſtituted 
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ſtituted in his church, and which is entirely of a Tpi- 

ritual nature. 7 AE Choe SHOT 
With this view, let us, firſt of all, fix the idea 
annexed to the odious term perſecutions Does it 
not ſignify the applying the terrors of this world, or 
temporal penalties, in order to force one to act con» 
trary to the dictates of his own conſcience, whether 
his conſcience be enlightened or unenlightened ? The 
Apoſtle Paul, in the account he gives of his own per- 
ſecuting deeds, very juſtly and emphatically calls it 
compelling them to blaſpheme. It is the command- 
ing men to ſay or do what appears to them to be a 
fin, and puniſhing them if they do not (in the lan- 
ge of the Prophet) wall the commandment. 
1 is certain, that to him that eſteemeth any thing 
#0 be unclean, to HIM it is unclean. It is likewiſe 
certain, that he who tempteth, eſpecially who com- 
mandeth another to commit fin, or to do or ſay what 


he thinks unlawful, is hiniſelf guilty of a very heinous 
. - Yet you not only vindicate, but ſeem to boaſt of 
this very thing done to Mr Gilleſpie, by the party 
whoſe meaſures you approve, p. 314. They did not 
d ſo much as to ſuſpect that he was telling them 


a lie, when he affured them, that what was required 


of him he eſteemed to be a fin, His character was 
quite eſtabliſhed, as a man who would not tell a de- 
liberate lie for the world. A cenſure merely ſpiritual 
. would not fatisfy them, ſuch as ſuſpenſion from his 
judicative capacity, which they inflicted upon others 
that were in the ſame category. Nothing leſs than 
the higheſt temporal penalty which they had power to 


inflict, the depriving him of his bread. They were 
at no loſs for inſtruments enough i 
ſentence. There was a ſufficient number of the fame 


to execute their 


preſpytery who did not pretend to have any ſeruple a- 
bout the matter. But nothing would them, 


unleſs reluctant confciences were racked into an un- 


willing compliance, through the baſe ſear of men, who 
1.8 3C2 can 
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that afſembly to the conſcientious man then before 


do what you eſteem à deliberate fin, and what we 
muſt own would undoubtedly be a manifeſt ſin on 


they allow, that obedience to men can ever i 
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ben only hurt the body ; or, in other words, ilk 
their brethren, unneceſſarily, and I may fay wantem 
ly,” were compelled to undergo the ſe of all 
tortures, the condemnation of their own minds. 
Sir, I will retra&t what I have ſaid, if you can but 
ſhew me a poſlibility of conſtruing the language of 


them into any other meaning than this: You muſt 


your part, fince you think it ſo, and conſequently rum 
the riſk of eternal damnation ; or we will do you the 
greateſt temporal hurt in our. power.” —— O! the 
cruelty of perſecutors, to inſiſt ſo unrelentingiy upoli 
u thing, in cdmpariſon with which the bei | 
to a ſtake isa perfect trifle to a conſcientious man, and 
uctualty did appear fo to the pious Mr Gilleſpie. This 
is the true ſpirit of perſecution. Perſecutors have'ng 
idea of the infinite ſuperiority of eternal above tem 
poral conſiderations : and therefore they never fail ti 
apply the laſt, as being, in their apprehenſion, abun- 


dantly ſufficient to overcome the hrſt. 


Your defence of this ſtep is preciſely the fame with 
that of all perſecutors. We have it, p. Ju. in the 
charge you bring againſt the orthodox. You tell us, 
They aſſert the right of private judgement in its utmoſt 
extent, ſo far as to vindicate every man in following 
his own prejudices, humour, and caprice. Here they 
ſet up the authority of conſcience in oppoſition to the 
authority both of the parliament and the church.” 
This is juſt the language, the conitant and uniform 
language, of all perſecutors. Haman would have hat 
the Jews utterly exterminated, as following their own 
prejudices, humour, and caprice, their — beim 
diverſe from all people, neither did they keep” the 
King's laws. It js nothing but mere obſtinacy and 
«diſobedience that ever they pretend to puniſh, Norwill 
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- with obedience to God, as the apoſtles were fo fimple 
ns to imagine. 
r About the middle of the laſt century, all Europe, 
Papiſts as well as Proteſtants, was ſhocked with the 
inhuman and almoſt unheard-of barbarities that were 
committed upon the poor perſecuted Vaudois in the 
of — This brought upon the court 
of Turin complaints and remonſtrances from moſt of 
the Proteſtant powers: to which the anſwer was the 
very fame with, yours, That they were juſtly puniſhed 
for diſobedience, and- rebellion Jos the laws, or, 
in the words of the Prophet, becauſe they did not 
willingly walk after the commandment, © Negabat 
& ullam ipſorum conſcientiz vim illatam, rebellio- 
„ nem — _ caſtigatam ; — paternam tantum 
< et lenem caſt 2 de immori- 
e geris et re Abus ſubditis : quæ perpetua erat 
< tantz crudelitatis excuſatio. Horn. Hiſt. Eccl. 
- This was likewiſe the conſtant excuſe all the 
inhuman butcheries committed upon the Preſbyte- 
- "rians,” boch in England and Scotland, | in the courſe of 
"the laſt century. The declaration for profaning 'the 
Babbath in Engind, under the influence of that cruel 
perſecutor Archbiſhop Laud, fays it was © for ſup- 
ee of thoſe humours that oppoſe truth.” The 
was the language of all the perſccutors between 


"A ink incuinbent upon them. Obſtinate dil 
obedience is a ſhorter and readier defence of all the 
_ "ſeverity that is thought neceffary for ſubduing it; and 
yo! is ö to have recourſe, and adhere 


But 
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"Yor what con he more: rigiculons than, cb 
dication? You may with half an eye perceive, . that - 
it would equally vindicate all the ' perſecutions in the 
world, where a lawful human authority is once inter 
poſed. - Suppoſe, for example, an order iſſued by in: 
diſputable authority for the worſhip of 5p. Oy under., 
the ſevereſt - penalties, which was actually the caſe a- 
mong the poor Vaudois, would it be no perſecutieg 
to init theſe penalties upon the obſtinate, becauſe it 
is only for diſobedience that they would be puniſhed? 
It could be no perſecution then, according to this doc 
trine, in Nebuchadnezzar to caſt into the burning 
fiery furnace three perſons ſo remarkably diſtinguiſhs 
ed by the divine approbation; for they had, obſti- 
nately, diſobeyed the king's expreſs command. 
Allow me, Dear Sir, to aſk you one, queſtion: You 
ſay, that it was only for diſobedience. that Mr Gille& 
pie was depoſed, and for following his own preju- 
dices, humour, and caprice. Was. it in this light 
that he viewed the matter? and have you ſufficient e . 
vidence of this? or is it only the opinion of the de- 
poſers, and their abettors ? If ke conſidered his dif- 
obedience to men, as obedience to God, whatever 
might have been the opinion of others, it muſt be 
upon a point of conſcience that he ſuffered a depri- 
vation of his living. If ſuch uſage can be ſufficient» 
ly vindicated from the guilt of perſecution, by the 
N being of a different opinion from the ſuf. 
rer, there never can be ſuch a thing as culpable per - 
ſecution in the world. For there is nothing more ea- 
ſy, nothing more common, than for perſecutors to 
prefer their own opinion to that of the perſecuted,. 
and to brand them with following their own prejudi- 
ces, humour, and caprice. . According to your doc- 
trince, all the world is at once abſolved from that o- 
dious accuſation. If there is a difference of opinion 
in religious matters between the rulers and any of the 
ruled, no matter, it ſeems, what the laſt think of it; 
the firſt will, ſurely, impute it to prejudices, * | 
| an 
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and caprice, and then there is no harm in chaſtifing 
them. If there is no difference in opinion, but a 
do willingly walk after the commandment, there 
may be tyrannical cruelty indeed, but there can be 
no occaſion. for what is properly called perſecution, 
or ſuffering for conſcience fake ; ſo that if your ex- 
cuſe is to be admitted, it will ſerve to vindicate all 
the perſecutors that ever exiſted. 3 
*  Aﬀter all, Sir, though I have no occaſion for any 
thing elſe to convict you of a perſecuting diſpoſition, 
cannot help adding here the — obſervation. 
If you do not, you may know that evidence has fre- 
ently been given, and never yet attempted to be 
Auproved, that Mr Gilleſpie's refuſal, ſo ſeverely ani- 
madverted upon, was, really, neither againſt the au- 
| thority of the parliament, nor of the church. For 
the firſt; I refer you to a collection of the aQs of 
parliament relating to patronage, with remarks, late- 
ly publiſhed at Glaſgow. As for the church, it 
| was fo far from being againſt her authority, that, on 
the contrary, it was, indeed, in obedience to her juſt 
and regular authority. For this I refer you to act 14. 
aſſembly 1736: from which it will appear, that the 
illegal command which he refuſed to obey, was di- 
rectly in the face of thoſe ſtanding laws and conſtitu · 
tions by which the court that commanded him, was 


as much bound as any inferior court of judicature, 


otherwiſe we have no conſtitution. It was a command 
which they had no power to-ifſue, as every member, 
in his commiſhon, is by his conſtituents, according 
to our ſtanding laws, limited by the conſtitutions of 
this church; fo that really and truly it was a non ha- 
bentibus poteſfatem.—— This, Sir, you know, or 
may know, has been made evident beyond the poſſi- 
oy of a reply; and yet we are ſtill told the ſame 
battled tale, as if it had never been refuted. * This it 


is to have ado with thoſe who deal only in confident, 


but unſupported aſſertions, 
" | SECT, 
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Tue ſame thing further manife}ted, in the 4 
charity, — ſimilitude to the Kefor mers, —re: 
; gard for 1 Bible, — and for morality. 3 


V. ANOTHER edvantege you pretend * over 
us is in the article of charity. And here, to avoid 
any r about words, I ſhall allow you your own 
the term, though it is certain that it is not 

the ſcriptural ſenſe of it. In the ſcripture, charity, 
or love, in ſo far as it relates to our fellow- creatures, 
is uſed to ſignify an univerſal, real, and hearty con- 
cem for the true happineſs of every one, not only in 
- the life that now is, but eſpecially in that which is to 
come, and the moſt ſincere and earneſt endeavours 
to-promote it —— Among you, the word charity is" 
commonly uſed to denote a particular branch of this 
general idea, viz. a favourable opinion of a man's ſtate 
as to the favour of God, let his principles and practices 
be what they will, unleſs we are to except thoſe whe 
have a more than ordinary profeſſion of religion, 
This, indeed, feldom fails to expoſe one to your 
harſneſt and ſevereſt cenſures and 8 8 
as I do not deny, that paſſing judgements upon 
pur neighbour, to the prej wy Oar. is 
a vice condemned in the — though not by the | 
term unc hiaritablemeſs, let us, without inſiſting ris 
idly on the propriety of terms, ice how the matter 

ands between us in this 

If ve are to conſider it as charaQteriſtical of the 
orthodox and heterodox, I believe it will not be de. 
nied, that the uncharitableneſs. (to uſe the word in 
your own ſenſe of it) imputed by you to the firſt, 
confiſts, not in laying to mens charge acts of what 


we think infidelity or immorality, where the facts arg 
refuſed ; but where the dun are admitted, in pro- 
2 nouncing 
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4. If you can refute theſe reaſons, I think it wou 
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nouncing the perſon who avows them, to be in a 
dangerous way, and that an habitual indulgence in 
ſuch things is inconſiſtent with a ſtate of favour and 
friendſhip with God. . Ke 

Far be it from me to — that there is ow raſh 
judgement of this kind paſſed among us, or that it is 
— very wrong, and may be of bed conſequence to 
do ſo. But „ before ſuch judgements can be 
juſtly condemned, there ought to be a particular dil- 
cuſſion of the merits of the cauſe- I have, in this 
reply, ventured to pronounce ſome things to be very 
dangerous, which do not appeat ſo to you. I have, 
at the ſame time, given you my reaſons for 2 ü 


be incumbent upon me either to retract my opinion, 
or to give the reaſons why I perſiſt in it. In the 
mean time, I am confident that there is much more 


. extenſive and important miſchief done by raſh judge- 


ments on the other fide, by ſaying, Peace, pence, 
when there is no peace; and that every one that 
doth evil, is good in the ſight of the Lord, and he 
delighteth in them. To undeceive thoſe who have 
been led into an error of ſuch fatal conſequence, we 
take to be one of the kindeſt offices we are capable 
of doing them,—to be indeed true charity.” So do 
the ſcriptures: Lev. xix. 17.; Job xxxii. 22: ; Pſal. 
exli. 5,; 2 John 9. 10. 11.; Tit. i. 13. &c. 

This is the ind of uncharitableneſs you im- 
pute to us; and if you can convict me of paſling a 
ſeverer judgement, in any caſe, than the ſcriptures 
have done, I ſhall thank you for the kind office; be- 


- cauſe it will = me a happy occaſion to repent of my 


raſhneſs, and may, perhaps, fave me from giving un- 
neceſſary pain to good people in time to come. On 
the. other hand, may you be preſerved from being 
the culpable inſtrument of eternal ruin to any pre- 
ious ſoul, by the laxneſs of your doctrine. If you 
be et for a watchman, and negle& to blow the 
trumpet, or to give * where there is * 
IE 3 for 


* 


for it, there is a wo denounced againſt you: J 
blood of thoſe that periſh by this means ſhall be re 
quired at your hand. Wo to them that ſew pik 
lows to all arm-holes, that with lies have ' made 
the heart of the righteous fad, whom God hath 
not made ſad, and ſirengthened the hands of the 
wicked, that 17 ſhould | peas from his wicked 
WAay,. omiſing him life. But let us next 
conf 42 * fort of uncharitableneſs we have to 
charge you with. | | 4% 6_ 
It conſiſts in judging the hearts of your neigh- 
bours, which are, undoubtedly, without the ſphere 


of your cogniſance, in putting a bad conſtruction up- 


on actions that are capable of a good one, and im- 
puting hypocriſy, where it is impoſſible for you to 


prove it,—or to know it. I cannot expreſs it in pro- 


perer terms, than thoſe of a reverend and learned 
friend in a printed ſermon : | * Their charity is con- 
fingd to thoſe who favour their opinions, or perhaps 
are indifferent about religion altogether, while the 
leaſt appearance of ferious devotion, or fervent zeal 
for God, is enough to forfeit it.. Indeed this charity 
is as mylterious as the faith of the moſt bigotted Ca- 


tholic ; it is equally full of contradiftions, and ſeems. . 


reſolved to found itſelf, not upon evidence, but upon 
the want of it. Where every thing has the worſt ap- 
pearance, there they will believe well; but where 
the outward conduct is blameleſs, they candidly ſuſ- 
pect that nothing but hypocriſy lies at the bottom.“ 
. . Of this ſort of uncharitableneſs we have too many 


inſtances in your book. Indeed, the ſpirit that ani 
ole of it, ſeems to be of this kind. Do: 


mates the w | 
you not conſtantly impute to the moſt unchriſtian and 


malevolent paſſions, our contending for the faith: 
once delivered to the ſaints *— And can you, real 
Wo penetrate into the bottom of our hearts, and ſee 
the ſecret motives of our conduct, which are obvious - 
to God only? yet, as if you did, you have judged: in 
the moſt poſitive manner, and publiſhed this judge- 
5 ment 
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' 8 ment as a thing which did not admit of the leaſt du- 
The biety, that, in the proſecution of Mr Ferguſſon, we 
| be re. were acted by nothing but malice, rancour, and, as 


** oy you expreſs it in the firſt paragraph of your prefixed | ” 
; | advertiſement, © the rage of religious animoſity.” — 
d hat h Oh! Sir, could you indeed have opened a window 
2 into ſome of our hearts, and really beheld the pain 
* 


it gave us, (to a degree, or an effect at leaſt, perhaps 

not altogether jùſtifiable), to do what appeared to us 

an incumbent duty, and conſequently the omiſſion of 

which would have been a fin, you would, certainly, 

have talked in quite another ſtrain. | | 

Have You no allowance at all to make for our be- 

ing really of a different opinion from you? You . 

have d your readineſs to change your firmeſt 

opinions, upon the molt important ſubjects, to- mor- 

row ; and therefore you, ſurely, cannot think it im- 

poſſible for us to be really of opinion, that the ſenſe 
we put upon the apoſtolical injunctions, in relation to 0 
the erroneous, is the true one. You have not yet . 
ventured to give us another ſenſe of them, or indeed 
to put any fenfe upon them at all, or ever to ſuppoſe 
that there were any ſuch paſſages as I have quoted in 
the Bible. But if you can allow that we have read 
them there, and have actually taken them in the moſt 2 
obvious ſenſe of the words, tell me, I beſeech you, 
how durſt we have acted any other part than we did? 
And is it impofliBle, think you, to give obedience to 
to an apoſtolical njunQtion, — call it an apprehended 
one,—'without malice, rancour, rage, or aninioſity ? 
If all. that we did, might poflibly have flowed from an 
apprehenſion of the divine authority being interpoſed, 

how durſt you · impute it to the worſt of motives, con- 
cealed, out of your ſight, at the bottom of our 
hearts? | 
. To illuſtrate this matter by a particular inſtance or 
two,— In the hiftory you give us of the committee f 
{mod on Mr Ferguſſon's affair, p. 28. you ſay, In 
the midſt of all this rigour, it is pleaſant to obſerve 

1 3D 2 | them 


net 
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them endeavouring to preſerve the appearance of hu 
manity. Having ordered the libel to be prepared 
without delay, thay deſired their moderator in the 
mean time to intimate this 3 to Mr Fer. 

guſſon by a letter, leſt, * y, the preſent infirm 
- and tender ſtate of his health might be hurt by the 
ſurpriſe of receiving the libel without any previous 
warning.“ e 
Now what is there in this that Could afford the 
leaſt occaſion for any uncharitable reflection ? To 
find any thing amiſs here, you muſt have judged; not 
of their external actions, for there, in this inſtance, 
you find no fault; but of their internal diſpoſitions, 
which is the prerogative of God only. Lou muſt 
have entered into, and ſeen ſomething different at the 
bottom of their hearts. I pretend only to anſwer for 
my own, I was named a member of that committee, 
But as their meetings were at Glaſgow, in the depth 
of winter, my age and diſtance excuſed me from a: 
. tendance. . Had I been preſent, I would have hear. 
tily agreed to ſuch a motion. I am conſcious, that, 
out of a ſincere concern for my brother and neigh- 
bour Mr Ferguſſon, I would have earefully, and even 
anxiouſly avoided giving him any — 
any more than what the obligation of duty laid me 
under the diſagreeable neteſſity of doing. And will 
you, Sir, pretend to know my inward motive better 
than I do myſelf? Can you fay, that this would have 
been inconſiſtent with my voting for a libel, if at the 
. fame time this appeared to. be neceflary by the rules 
of Chriſtianity, and of this church? May not 3 
judge of the criminal court perform the duty of hig 
office with all the humanity becoming a gentleman 
and a Chriſtian ? Suppoſe the priſoner at his bar ſick, 
or indiſpoſęd, and the judge to manage the circum» 
ſtances of his trial, in a manner that ſhould be+the 
Jeaſt hurtful to his health, would this be inconſiſtent. 
with his finding the libel relevant, or even condemn - 
ing him at length, perhaps, to be hanged? kt 
| | ut 
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- But whit is your charitable refletion upon this oe · Z 
caſion? Here it is. © Is it poſſible for a man here : 
to reſtram his indignation? Is it poſſidle they could | 
ſo tender. z concern for Mr Ferguſſon, when 
were endeavouring to ruin him? Or is it the hu- - 
mane religion of Jeſus. that ſets a man's duty at va- 8 
rience with the ſentiments of his compaſſion? 
Before I go on with your reflections, allow me to ſay, 
Tes, Sir, the humane religion of Jeſus does pre- 
ſeribe duties that may ſometimes interfere with the 
ſentiments of our compaſſion; and it is extremely 
- furpriſing to find you ſo — of chat religion, as 
to aſk ſuch a queſtion. It preſcribes to the civil ma- 
giſtrate to be © a terror to evil doers. For he is the 
* miniſter of God to thee for good. But if thou 
. do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth 
4 not the ſword in vain; for he is the miniſter of 
4 God, a revenger, to execute wrath upon him that 
«doth evil, Rom xiii. 4. 5.— It requires church- 
' rulers, in many caſes, to inflict cenſures upon va- 
- rious delinquents, which may be attended with a very 
high degree of preſent uneaſineſs in them upon whom 
they are inflited, ſo as the infliters themſelves can=  — 
not help feeling moſt ſenſibly for them; —and this it 
requires, not only though it be a humane religion, 
but hecaſe it is ſo. © It would not be the humane re- 
gion it is, if it ſuffered the diſorders that are apt to 
ariſe from the preſent corrupt ſtate of human nature, 
in the church or ſtate, to proceed without any check. 
It is for the moſt benevolent purpoſes, with refpeQ 
to the ſociety, that a little leaven may not Jeaven the 
whole lump; Nay, it is for the moſt benevolent pur. 
| poles with reſpect to the individuals too, who are fub- 
jeded to the cenſures, that the ſpirit may be ſaved 
in the day of the Lord Feſus ; that they may learn 
not to blaſpheme ; that they may be ſound in the 
Faith. Would not theſe benevolent purpoſes which . 
the apoſtle teaches us to haye in view, be totally dif.” 
CY nas i, q ö appointed, 
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appointed, were we * to yield to the fuſt fend 


0 ; | ments of om | 
_ You aſk, © Is it poſi hey condd; wmca 6.008 
r der a concern for Mr Fer rguſſon „when they were en- 


deavourin to ruin him? —Let me aſk you, in re. 
turn, the benevolent. Jeſus' complain of the 
church of Th for not endeavouring to ruin that: 
woman Jezebel, whom they. ſuffered to ſeduce li 
ſeroants? or was it for nat endeavouring to ruin 
them that held the dodtrine of the Nicolaitansy. 
that he threatened to fight againſt the Epheſtans 
Indeed, Sir, it is ſo far from being impoſlible to have 
a tender concern-for the objects of church. diſcipline, 
that, on the contrary, it is really impoſſible to ex- 
cute the divine injunctions upon this ſubject, in the 
manner required of us, without ſuch a tender con- 
cern. Does not the ſame authority by which this du- 
ty is preſcribed, likewiſe require us to love all men, 
at all times, even the worſt and wickedeſt? and can 
ſuch authority require duties that are. eee 
one another k 

Vet you go on with your reflections, and ſay, « In 
the courts. of. princes, a manœuvre of this nature is 
prey underſtood, and excites no. ſurpriſe ;. but 

rom the miniſters of religion, —let us ſhut our eyes, 
and.ſuppoſe the whole a Klon Happy for you, 
Sir, if it could be ſuppoſed a fiction, that ſo unchari- 
table (in your own ſenſe of uncharitable) an inſinuz- 
tion had dropped from your pen. All 1 ſhall fay of 
it > fa durſt not have written it for the whole | 
wor 

I ſhall give one inſtance more of your preſuming 
to penetrate the human heart, and to judge of inn 
ward motives that lie quite beyond your ſight; and 
that is, the account you give us, p. 40. of the cont 
duct of the Reverend Dr Adam, now miniſter at 
Greenock, to which he has been tranſlated ſince 
the e of your book, at the carneſt and repeated 
| "OY 
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folicitation of that people: for every body does not 
view his character in the ſame light that you do. 
He was well known to be the brother to whom Mr 
Ferguſſon wrote the letter that gave ſa much offence. 
This was never a ſecret, the letter having been deli- 
vered to him at the preſbytery-table when at dinner, 
and-read publicly in the preſence of his brethren. He 
was therefore a capital witneſs in the affair, and was 
accordingly > ſummoned to tlie committee. This laid 


him under the moſt. diſtreſſing difficulty, in his own | 


apprehenſion of the matter. He is one of thoſe 
who' are ſenſible, that the ſynod, and their com- 


mittee, had done no more than their duty, and 
that they had met with too much r en in 
the — 


ormance of it, from a growing diſhke and a- 
verſion to the exerciſe of all diſcipline, the natural ef- 
fect of a licentiouſneſs far advanced. He could not 
therefore, on the one hand, be altogether without 
ſuſpicion, that his refuſing to obey the committee's 
ſummons could not well be reconciled to the obliga- 
tions of duty, as it aroſe only from motives that were 
private and perſonal. | n 

On the other hand, a certain delicacy in an affair 


wherein he was ſo perſonally concerned, was what he 


could not eaſily get over. And, in fact, it ſo far pre- 
vailed, that he ſent his excuſe to the committee, in- 
ſtead of obtemperating their ſummons. This drew 
upon him letters from members of the committee, re- 
preſenting his duty in ſuch a light, as at length ſtag- 
gercd his reſolution. His ſituation may eaſily be t- 
magined to be diſtreſſing to any man; but much 
more to him than to moſt other men. For 1 muſt 
obſerve, that, among many better qualities, he has 
one remarkable ſingularity in his character, well 
known to his intimate acquaintance, for which I have 
often ſeen him ſuffer a great deal of raillery, and have 


| ſometimes borne a part in it; I mean, an extraordi- 


nary defect in the power of ſelf-determination in a 
caſe of any difficulty. He is apt to feel too ſenſibly, 
: and 


with very 

particular connection, the late Mr Hill, who is known 
to have been all his life regarded by men of all parties 
for his ſolid judgement, and remarkable moderation. 


1 been deat, de 
and too 


„ the difficulties on both . and 
* particularly on this occaſion. : 
In the mean 3 his friends had an opportu opportunity 


to preſs home his duty upon him by ſuch unanſwer- 


able arguments, that at laſt he was prevailed on, ha- 


ving other buſineſs at Glaſgow, to go there at a 
meeting of the committee, with Mr Ferguſſon's letter 


in his pocket, that it might not be out of his power 


to do his duty, in caſe he ſhould be convinced that 
he ought to produce it. But he went without a fix- 


ed reſolution ſo much as to attend the committee 
All he had poſitively determined, when he went from 


home, was only to * with friends, upon. whoſe 
Va. 5h he had a conſiderable dependence. Ac» 


cordingly, when he came to Glaſgow, he adviſed, e- 


ſpecially with the then oldeſt miniſter in that city, 
ow he had for a long time been in a 


By this his —— father, and dear friend, (who, 
he knew, had a ſort of paternal concern for his cha- 
racter, as well as a ſincere regard for the public in- 
tereſt), he was perſuaded to go to the committee. 


To this advice he the rather yielded, as not knowing 
whether he might not ſatisfy them as to the 1 


priety of what they demanded, or they might con- 


vince him of his duty. The laſt (which every body | 


will not be ſurpriſed at) was the reſult. He to Mr 
to be examined as a witneſs, and produced the letter, 


which was already well known to the world, and ne- 


ver was meant by the writer to be a ſecret. _ 
This is the account which the Doctor himſelf gives 
of the ſtate of his own mind; in all which there is 


nothing that is in the leaſt improbable. On the con- 


„to all who know him, it is ſo perfectly charac» 


ic, as renders it highly probable. No body can 
—— to contradict it, without judging of that which 


is by no means expoſed to his view; I mean, the 
2 | hearts 
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hearts of the children of men. Pray, Sir, what right, 
or what power have you, to dive deeper into his 
mind than he himſelf can do, or ta impute to him 
inward motives which he ſurely never told yau of? 
How dare you ſay, as you do, that all this was an- 
other farce acted, which . equalled in grimace any of 
* former?“ 4 EN Tr" not, (ays our Saviour), that 
e be not j Matth. vii. 1. 

e, Sir, are 2 ſpecimens of your charity, 
according 2 Jour own ſenſe of charity. And I can- 
not. hel rving upon this occaſion, how much 
R Tan _ we. meet with ſo frequently among 

who have calt off all profeſſion of religion, 7. 


would fain perſuade the world, perha * ay . 
me 


excuſe for themſelves, and to bring all to the 

level, that where · ever there is any — * of reli- 
gion, whatever may be the external appearances, it 
may be taken for granted, that there is nothing but 


| r and hypocriſy at the bottom. 


VI. Wnar could have tempted you to 8 your 
own character ſo much as you do, by glorying ſo fre- 
quently, and with ſo little appearance of n 
in your ſimilitude to the worthy inſtruments of 

happy Reformation? Indeed, Sir, I cannot help 
thinking it an unlucky | 2 on your part, and a 
moſt egregious ſimplicity in to be ſo far miſled 
by a ſingle feature of reſemblance, as to put people 
in mind of the obvious diſſimilitude between you and 
them, in almoſt every other reſpe&. "Ag would 
certainly have ated a more prudent part, to have 
3 a compariſon as much as poſſible out of 


Wee you and they agree in this, and in this 
only, that you, like them, are attempting to over · 
turn the religion you find eſtabliſhed. But you ne- 
ver once ſeem to remember, that the religion which 
* are oppoſing i is the rery fame which they "ea 
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93 gled for the eſtabliſhment of. If the ſingle circum» 
— of an alteration appears ſo big in your eyes, 
| you forget, chat in this, you likewiſe equally reſemble 
the church of Rome in all the deviations from primi- 
tive Chriſtianity, which you yourſelf have 'blamed 
them for. F 
Can it be honourable in our Reformers to have re- 
ſtored that doctrine which the primitive church con- 
—_ tended for againft the Arians and Pelagians, and 
=_ which has been profeſſed among us ever ſince the 
_— . Reformation? and can it be likewiſe honourable in 
—_ - you to explode it, and that in the moſt contemptible - 
=_ - and abuſive language ? for no other reaſon,” but 
| = | becauſe both are alterations ? Out of the ſame mouth 
= proceedeth bleſſing and curſing. Doth a fountain 
4 | ſend forth at the ſame place fweet water and bit- L 
te 15 | gw; 
Such a noble edifice as the ancient temple of E- 
pheſus did honour to the architect; and could the 
barbarian who reduced it. to aſhes, deſerve the ſame 
praiſe, becauſe both made a mighty alteration on 
the ſpat ?. It ſeems he likewiſe thought ſo: for 
it was to immortaliſe his name that he deſtroyed that 
magnificent fabric. But if there is this very gene 
[ ral reſemblance between you and the Reformers, is 
j | it poſſible to overlook the many remarkable circum» 
| 
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ſtances. wherein the difference is ſo ſtriking? q 
They ated a plain, open, and truly honeſt part, 
| and were above the mean ſhift of prevarication with 
5 i God and men. They had the courage to tell thoſe 
* who adhered to the eftabliſhed religion, that they 
1 | were thereby ruining their immortal fouls; and they. 
= had the intrepidity to run all riſks, and expoſe thein- 
* ſelves to the moſt cruel perſecution upon that ac- 
count, —— You, on the contrary, ſeem to have ad. 
opted it for a maxim, That truth is not worth the ſut- . 
ferings they underwent for its ſake. I appeal to your- 
ſelf, if you would fpeak out, if you do not key 
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they had more seal than diſeretion, and that it can 
only flow from vbſti and vani to be ſo ambj · 


tious 228 ſeem to have been. Vou 
haye d that you would rather ſign the Turkiſh 


Coran, or 500 ſuch teſts, than be excluded from e- 


moluments that you have no natural or legal title 


Do you imagine, that John Knox, or George 
Wiſheart, would have had no ſcruple (even though 
the word whole had been left out of the Formula) to 


ſign a declaration, that they adopted the deciſions of 
the council of Trent © as the confeſſion of their faith, 


and that they owned the doctrine therein contained 
to be the true doctrine which they would conſtantly 
adhere to? Can the diſciples of Dr Taylor. among 


us, who generally act upon more prudential conſi- 
derations, pretend to a. reſemblance of the inſtru- 


ments of the Reformation in theſe reſpects ? — can 

ou, Sir, in particular, do it, after the ſtruggle you 
— made for an allowance to ſign your approbation 
of the Weſtminſter Confeſſion in the very terms a- 
bove quoted from the Formula you contend for? 


Indeed, truth is ray often to be diſtinguiſhed from 


error, * bold and open countenaee. The firſt 
is not aſnamed to appear without a vail, while the 
partiſans of error (as the inſpired writers expreſs it) 
creep in unawares, privily bring in damnable he- 
reſies, and, like ſneaking cowards, ſkulk, as afraid 
of the light. ro tl „ le 
Our fathers, of whoſe example you would be 


thought imitators, ſeparated from the worſhip, and 


4410 againſt the doQtrines that were then eſta- 
liſhed. + This is implied, and handed down to ſuc- 
ceeding ages, in the very term Proteſtants, which 


you prefend to glory in. They ſet the trumpet to 


their maͤuth, and ſounded a loud and unambiguous 
alarm againſt the corruptions of the church of Rome. 
They expreſsly called the people to come out from 
3 3 


among 


among them, that e ms partake of fer- | 

| — You, on the contrary, with a puſillanimity | * 
which they never betrayed, tell us, that it is no mat- 
ter whether your · ſyſtem or ours be embraced; tho?; 
at the ſame time, you look upon ours as the inva- 
ſion of ſuperſtition and ignorance.” You even ven- 
ture to aſſure us, that God will be found to be as 

indifferent about the matter as you are. This you 
impute to that God who threatens a ſpirit of error 
and. deluſion, as the ſevereſt of his judicial plagues 
_ wherewith he puniſhes a want of love for, and a 

provement of the truth.  - 

You will not ſurely claim any alliance with the Re- 
formers in doctrine. It is their dotrine of which 
you inſiſt for a reformation. - In your eyes, it has not 
ſo much as © a plauſible 3 of Tete Fark 
looked upon the doctrine of juſtification 2 fai 
without the works of the law, as the very 
of the goſpel, and eſſential to the Chen religion: religion, 
or, as Luther expreſſed it, © articultus ſtantis aut 
66 B eceleſiæ. They preached Chriſt as the 
apoſtles did. Vou do not pretend to preach any 
thing but morality, which the Heathen 1 
could do; ſonſe of them a purer moral than yours! 
As for the oſpel· method of recovering mankind out 
of a fallen ſtate, as in your ſyſtem there can be no 
occaſion for it, it is little wonder if it be never men- 
tioned in your pulpits. This, Sir, is the moſt re · 
markable feature by which the teachers of religion 
are diſtinguiſhed, Would not you take it as an af- 
front to be thought or called like the Reformers in 
that reſpect? Has not the ſunſhine of the ſciences 
that — with ſuch luſtre in 1769, ſuggeſted to 
you juſter and more correct ſentiments in religion 
than their obſolete and antiquated ones? Tq o—_ 
their doctrine, is, according to you, ſuppotting the 
cauſe of Belial.” 

— is another TI inſtance of diffimilitice | 


8 F * Las 
* 


| N | 4 
$6417.  Prtended charity, 88. „ 
between you and our Reformets, which I would - 
not have mentioned; had not you given ſuch an'ob. 
vious occaſion for it in the book I am animadyerting 
upon. They were eminent for their devotion. They ; 
were far from excluding the firſt table of the law out 


| ſpent a great deal of their time in the worſhip of 
| Goa; and particularly in fervent prayer by Mary the 
by day. It is CC the 
Regent, that ſhe was more afraid of John Knox's 
yers, than of an army of ten thouſand men. This 
7 * you, on the contrary, have dared to laugh at. 
It is made a ſubject of your profane drollery, p. 264. 
where you honour you antagoniſts, by allowing them 
A likeneſs to our devout forefathers, which you do 
not pretend to lay any claim to. 80 far from it, that 
it is in a taunting ſtrain you fay, This moſt deſire- 
able event is what the godly [ which, it ſeems, yo 
do not pretend to be] ſigh after, both night and day, 
with many tears and prayers to Almighty God.” 
I I ſhall only add, upon this head, that whereas the 
Reformers had moſt ſucceſs among the ſeriouſly diſ- $1 
poſed, and ſuch as had the deepeſt concern for their 
everlaſting intereſt ; and whereas their doctrine alwa h 
| moſt in an age, and among a people diſtinguiſh: 
ed for ſobriety and Kos devotion ; — on the con- 
trary, the Pelagian tenets never thrive ſo well as in a 
profane, unbelieving, irreligious, and diſſipated pe- | 
riod ; and make the greateſt progreſs, not among a 
praying remnant, thoſe of this world, whom, we 
are told, God hath choſen, rich in faith, and heirs of 
the kingdom, or thoſe who have the greateſt appear- 
ance- of being ſerious Chriſtians; but among thoſe 
in the higher ſtations of life, where the apoſtle tells us, 
not many are called; among the gay, the diſſipated, 
the rich, and the noble, who allow themfelves the 
omen liberty of ſenſual indulgence, or as the Apo- 
James expreſſes it, who have lived in pleaſure 
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on the earth, and been 2 nouriſhing 

Jos as in a day of ſlaughter ; amon 2 


have the leaſt, and are inclineable to adi the 
_ apprehenſions about the eternal conſequences of their 


behaviour in a preſent life. This; Sir, is known to 


be the ſoil where the Pelagian tares grow moſt We 
- riantly, and riſe to the eſt crop. 


And now, Dear Sir, judge ee how very pres | 
UE - 


ſumptuous, and allow 3 to ty 94509 
judged it was, to bring es into compariſon 
with a ſet of men, who — obtained univerſal ap- 

probation in the Proteſtant chu — oo are ſo remark: 
ably diſſimilar in almoſt every circumſtance. 5 % of 


p 


VII. Yov have, Joſt in the "Tay manner, been f 


0 miſled by one deceitful circumſtance, to make an ill- 


judged boaſt of a regard for the Bible, ſuperior to 


that of the orthodox. It is true, you pretend to pre- 
fer the Bible, as a ſtandard of doctrine, to any ſet of 
articles, though drawn out of it. But the reaſon of 
this is obvious. The learned men of your 
profeſſing to be Chriſtians, are obliged to reconcile 
their rejection of the orthodox doctrines with the 
Bible. They have, therefore, employed all the arts 
ol criticiſm to elude and explain away the paſſages of 
ſcripture upon which theſe dòctrines are. founded, 
When the firſt and moſt natural ſound of the words 
evidently favours the orthodox ſenſe, then they apply 
their engines to torture and wiredraw them. And 
what do their criticiſms frequently conſiſt in, but in 
alledging, or ſuppoſing ſuch circumſtances of the time 
- when the apoſtles wrote, as they think will exhauſt 
the whole ſenſe of the words? the meaning of which 
they limit to the primitive times, and ſo get rid of 


ſuch paſſages, at the expence of rendering a great part 


of the New Teſtament entirely uſeleſs to ho church 
now, and for ſeveral centuries paſt. _ 
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But as for making real uſe of the Teripture, and 


founding our creed 5 Y it, let any one who is equal · 


e writings, the preaching, the 
converſation of both ſides, judge which of us has the 
eateſt aj nce of regard for the word of God. 
F thall only, upon this occaſion, refer you to your 


acquainted with 


om book; and, after comparing it with this anſwer, 
ſay, whether you or I have had moſt recourſe to the 


ſcripture for deciding the queſtions litigated between 


us:? and, in the general, as our creed conſiſts of poſitive 
doctrines, which we do not, and cannot draw from the 


light of nature, but only from revelation ;- whereas 
yours conſiſts chiefly of negative articles, viz. the re. 
ection of theſe doctrines of revelation, or a ſort of 
Heim; it is caſy to perceive, upon the very face of 
things, where the greateſt regard for the revealed 
word of God moſt ſenſibly appears. SEEN 


This is not the only inſfance where we have found 


w 


people in your way of thinking pretend a regard for 


one good thingꝭ merely in oppoſition. to another, a- 
gainſt which they had imbibed a prejudice. How 
often have I heard ſome of you expatiate in praiſe of 
our diſcipline, as being ſufficient, when properly ex- 


- exciſed, to prevent all the bad effects of patronage, 


and to ſecure a de at leaſt in the characters of 
the elergy? We might have been led to imagine, 
that all this did really low from a zeal for diſcipline, 
had it never been put to the trial. But, Ol what a 
diſappointment have we met with, when we expected 


their hearty concurrence in the exerciſe of it! Then 


it has always appeared too plainly, that their whole 


concern was only for the 6. of 2 If 


any body, from the preference you ſeem to honour 
the ſcripture with, ſhould open your book in full ex- 
pectation of ſeeing the appeal there made to the Bible, 
upon the queſtions agitated between us, let me aſk 
yourſelf, Sir, if he would not meet with the fame diſ- 


VIII. 


— 2 FER ook. 
would ben Woes a © . 
— of morality than the orthodox 1292 Not 


the laſt do 3 or practiſe a laxer moral Fran 
you do; ou dare not pret 7” much as ta 

ar ale word would you 

you did; but e 254 uſe ['og morals 

they likewiſe preach Chriſt, e 5 


of reconciliation through him. In 55 tion to which 


2 more plauſible rival n up ta 


bly good = thang 24 me 
Lay wy 5 the practice of mor u do not pre · 
tend to vie with them in that reel. e 


your own acknowledgement, they © have a greater 


of. ſanQity, and ſeverity of manners.” 


Tou call them the ſtrict party: and eyen in 


you know there are innumerable liberties wherein 


you are ready t bo, indulge, eſpecially the rich and the 
great, which th not only condemn, but are ready 
to prove inco t with "ihe purity of God's law, 


or with true 3 72 18 

Who can 

Chriſtian monkey, who are enemies to faith, decla« 
red in the ſcripture to be the only ſolid foundation of 


good works? You differ . greatly from the celebrated” 


Mr Addiſon, who (Spect. N. 459.) thinks it 2 
tremely obvious, that a man cannot be | 
his ſcheme of morality, who does not ſtrengthen pr 
ſupport it with that of the Chriſtian faith. Nor can 
you, poſſibly, have, or give to others, the ſame view. 


of the evil and demerit of fin, (if Jou can bear that | 


word, or call it immorality), with thoſe. divines 
mentioned with 9 by that recable writer. 
in the ſame paper. One of the pon 

he makes to conſiſt in _— us the blackneſs and 
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ly pretend to be the true friends o 


encies of faith 
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Se. I. Procepded. gburity, , 499, 
deformity of vice, which in the Chtiftian ſyſtem is ſo 
VE 1 bat de eee © 
7 e Tovetcign ugs ef 1g by feve- 
ral of gur divines W to the ame degree 
that he loves the-ſacred Petſon who was made" che 
Pepper i, ee Toes on 

In a word, Bir, muſt it not appear ſome what eu- 
traordinary, to boaſt of fuperior concern for-morality; - 
in a book which was written for che very purpoſe f 
fabverting the foundation of all morality? mean 4 IS 
ſtri& adherence t&truth, and Gacerity in our deainga 
with God and men, 3 | "wi 


dy * 


CONCLUSION. | * 


Axp now, Sir, to conclude this long addreſs, fuf- 
fer me to beſeech you, in the bowels of love, and in, 

compaſſion for your ſoul, (the true Chriſtian charity), 

and as you have any value for the favour and appro- 

bation of God, to review this labour of your 

with ſome more impartiality than that with which it . 

ſeems to have been written. God hath been pleaſed 

to endue you with ſome talents : beware, I beſeech 

you, of abuſing them to the diſhonour of religion, 

and the diſpleaſure of God, Will the God of truth, 

think you, be pleaſed with your pleading for afolemn” _ 

lie in his courts, and in the midit of his worſhip, and . 

with furniſhing excuſes to palliate .diſhoneſty ? Can 

the bleſſed Redeemer of mankind be ſuppoſed to ap. 

prove of. ſo virulent an oppoſition to his inſtitutions, 

or of an attempt to ſupport an omiſſion for which he 

ſo ſeverely rebuked the churches of Pergamos and: 

Thyatira ? as he commended the church of Epheſus 

for their attention to this important part of their duty: 

Repent therefore,— and pray God, if ferhaps the E 

thought of thine heart may be forgiven thee. And +3 

may the precious blood of that compaſſionate Sa- 

OS. viour,, 
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viour, whom:you would d from the glory of 
r e merit of his ele 
facrifice- for the redemption # mankind, atone for 
your tranſ effion, And may his blefled Spirit, who 


can turm thie hearts of all men as the-rivers of was: 
ter, inſpire you with a great 
which he has revealed, and. for thoſe inſtitutions. 


er reliſh for the dactrines 
which he ſaw: neceſſary for the preſervation thereof, 


but have unhappily become the Pre of your CON» 
tempt. 
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